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FwVprinH n ths luid* of Tlnie." 

'DIOORAPHY is lEatoiy teaching b; ezamplo. It is the basis 
of all historical Btmctures. The Chronicles of the nations 
are composed of the sayings and doings of their men and women. 
These make ap the sum of History. 

Sallust says, " I have often heard that Qointos Mazimas, Pab- 
Uns Scipio, and other renowned persona of the Roman Comr 
monwealth, used to say that, whenever they beheld the images 
of thw ancestors, they felt their ininds vehen>ent]y excited to 
virtue. It could not be the wax, nor the marble, that possessed 
this power ; but the recollections of their great actions kindled 
a generous flame in their breasts, which could not be quelled 
till they, also, by Virtue, had acquired equal fame and glory.'* 

It is with the earnest desire of producing precisely such effects 
i^n the minds and hearts of the youdg people of our country, 
that this volome has been prepared — that these images have been 
•et np. The Roman youth were excited to great, and generous, 
and virtuous deeds, by the sight of material objects and the 
voices of Orators. Our youth have their aspirations for noble 
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achievemeiiU awakened and cherished more by the silent yet 
potent mmiBtratioD of Books which tell of men worthy to be 
imitated as examples, or studied as warnings, than by merely 
sensnons impressions. 

The materials for this book have been drawn from the Annals 
of the United States of America, as Colonies and as a Federal 
Republic. Such persons have been selected, as examples, who 
seemed to illustrate by their lives, some special phase in the po- 
litical, reUgiona, and social life of our country, during its won- 
derful progress from its earliest settlement until the present 
time. I have endeavored to present such prominent points of 
character and deeds, in their lives, as would give the reader a 
general idea of their relative portion in the history of their 
times ; and have also aimed to make the brief sketches so at^ 
tractive and suggestive, as to excite a dedre in the young to 
know more of these characters and their historical relations, and 
thus to persuade them to enter upon the pleasant and profitable 
employment of studying the prominent persons and events of 
our Bepublic. If this volume shall achieve that result, the 
pleasure experienced by the Author in the preparation of it, will 
be distributed according to his demre. 

Nnr TORK, Dtomler, 18S6. 
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JOHN WINTHROP. 

THE PiLaRIM Fathbbs' planted the seeds of the Fljmoutb Colony, amid the 
December enowa, in 1S20. Eight years afterward other eminrrants, with 
John Endicott at their head, aa govemor. founded the colony of the Uasaa- 
choaettB Bay, at Salem. !□ 1629, John Winthrop, a wealthy Puritan, resoWed 
to convert hia Urge estate into mooey, and link bis fortunes with this new 
colony. He waa chosen to aucceed Endicott, aa goremor, before he left Eogland, 
and soon after hia arrival in June, 1630, ba chose the peninsula of Bhawmul, on 

). Inlhi THrimS, Jnhn BolihiHn, ■ ploni pulu i>f ■ Hock In (ha iHiIti or Rnlllnd. wtig imld not 
RnfDmliilheiOililiiirihalCnitillitidtnbarcli.BHl, wlUi till pmpli, u Hollud, id mioid p«w«lsii. 
Thar Oil Iku »>•)' '•" «>'T POfrimA, mud ammnl Ihu suna. Tewtrd Ihi cliM af IBJil. itnnl la> 
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10 . WrujAlC BKEWSTER. 

which the citj of BoatOQ now Mauds, for a residsDce, because pure water gughed 
Cnm its billa There he rounded the future metropolis of Sew EngloDd.' 

John Wiutbrop wes bom in Gratoo, SuiToIk couotf, England, od the 12th of 
June, 168T, and was educated for the proleeaioQ of the law. Theological studies 
poaaeesed greater charms fbr hirn, and the peculiar Beriousness ot his mind led 
him to Puritanism,' aa he found it at the beginning of King Charles' reign. 
Because of his manj admirable quatiCies, be was chosen govemor under the 
charter granted in 16Z9, and was thereCirB reallj the Jirit governor of Massa- 
cbusetta, notwithstanding the earlier Berrices of Endioott, as head of the actu^ 

Winlhrop held his flrst court, composed of deputy-governor Dadley and mem- 
bers of the Council, on the 23d of August, 1630, uuder a large tree at Chariee- 
towD ; and the Srst topic brou^t under consideration was a taiiiMe proviiiim 
far the support of Ote goapd. iii. Winthrop was a mm of great benevolence. 
It was Ilia practice to sand his servants among the people at meal-time, on 
trifling errands, with inatructions to report the contUtion of their tables. When 
informed of any who appeared to want, he always sent a supply from his own 
abundance. He was also mereiflil as a magistrate, fbr he considered it expe- 
dient to temper the severity of law with more lenity in an infant colony than in 
a settled state. Because of bis lenity toward ofTendera, he was charged, in 1636, 
of dealing "too remissly in point of justice." The ministers decided that "the 
aal^y of the gospel " roquircd more rigor; and, contrary to the motions of his 
own liberal lionrt, he was obliged to yield. So zealous were the chief men of 
the colony in favor of rigorous discipline, that deputy Dudley, a bigot of the 
strictest stamp, was clioaen governor, in place ofWintiirop, in 1634; but the 
latter was re-elected in 1637, and held the office of chief magistrate most of the 
time, until his death. 

Governor Winthrop came to America a weidthy man, but died quite poor. 
His benevolent heut kept his hand continually open, and he dispensed comforts 
to the needy, without stint. He regarded all men as equally dear in the eyes 
of their Maker, yet his early educatdon blinded him to the dignity of true democ- 
racy. Ho regarded it with much disfavor ; and when the people of Connecticut 
ashed his advice concerning the organization of a government, he replied, "The 
best part of a community is always the least, and of that least part the wiser 
aro sUtl lees." He had tittle faith in "the people." Worn out with toils and 
afflicUons, this ftuthihl and upright magistrate entered upon his final rest on the 
26(h(^Uarch, 1649, at the age of sixty-oue years. 



WILLIAM BKEWSTER. 

ONE of the noblest of the Pilgrim Fathers, was William Brewster, the spiritual 
guide of those who landed on Plymouth Rock, in hleak December, 1630. 
He was bom in England in 1B60, and was educated at Cambridge. William 
DavidBon, Queen Elizabeth's ambassador to Holland, was his friend and patron 
in youth. When a wicked poUcy caused the Queen to disgrace and even de- 
stroy innocent men, Davidson, who had been appointed Secretaiy of States '''^ 
a gre«t sufferer. Brewster, with a gratafhl loyalty, adhered to him as k>ng as 
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he could serve him, and then retired amoog b<8 friends in the North oT England. 
Hie reli^oQs zeal there burned brightly, and bis hand and purse were ever open 
in well'Kloing. He Anally became disgusted with the aasumptions and tyranny 
of the Established Church, and Joined a society of separatista, under the pastotal 
care of John RobinsoD. Mr. Brewster's house was their Sabbath meeting-plaoe 
(br worahip ; and when, finally, those non.coiiibnnista were obliged to flee from 
hierarchical persecution, that good Gbristian attempted to leave fiieDd« and 
country, and follow. He was arrested, with otbets, and imprisoned at Boston, 
in Lincohuhire, in 1607 ; but oe eoou aa be obtained his liberty, he sailed for 
Holland. His estate had become ezbausted, and at Leyden he opened a school 
fbr instmctioD in the English language. He also eGtabhshed « printing-press 
there, and published several books. 

Ur. Brewster was greatly beloved, and was chosen an elder in the cbmch at 
LeydeD, over which his old pastor presided. It wss in that capacity that he 
sailed, with " the youngest and strongest" of Ur. Sobinson's flock, in the Uaj 
Hewer, late in 1620. He suffered and rejoiced with the Pilobihs, in all their 
strange vicissLtudos ; and for almost nine yeara, he was the only regular dis- 
penser of tbe Word of Life to the Puritans, in the little church at Flymou^. 
He preached twice every Sunday ; but could never be persuaded to administer 
the sacraments. It wss in that church at Plymouth that tbe largest liberty was 
Qrst granted to the laity. It was a common practice for a question to be pro- 
pounded on the Sabbath, and all who felt " gifted" were allowed to epedc 
upon it This liberty finally became a great annoyance to the ministers, and 
much difficulty ensued. It had free scope while Elder Brewster officiated, but 
when Rev. Ralph Smith was settled as pastor over the Plymouth idiurch, he en- 
deavored to check it Elder Brewster died on the 18th of April, 1644, at the 
age of ^hty-tbree yeais. 



STEPHEN DAY. 

rE first printer who practiced bis art within tbe domain of the TTnited States 
was Stephen Day, a native of London. The Rev. Jesse Glover, one of tbe 
earliest patrons of Harvard College, presented that instituUon with a font of 
type, and others nmtributed money to buy a press. In 1 638, Ur, Clover, then 
in London, engaged Day to accompany him to America, to take charge of the 
printing-house at Cambridge. Glover died on the voyage, but Day arrived in 
ialety, with his patron's widow and children, and commenced work In January, 
1639. His flrat production was The Freeman'^ OaOi; and soon afterword he 
printed an Abaanae mode by a mariner named Pierce, in which the year begins 
with Uarch. The first book— the Srst one printed in America — was tbe PstUma 
in Meter, containing three hundred pages, and was known as The Bay Psaim 
Bode He printed several Almanacs, and also some aetronomual calculations by 
Urian Oakefl, then a youth, and afterward President of Harvard College. 

Day was an unskilful pnnter ; yet, being tbe only one in the colony, he was 
so much esteemed, that the general court of Massachusetts granted him three 
hnndred acres of land, in 1641. He frequently complained that his printing was 
nnprofitable. Ho continued in the business until the beginning of 1849, when 
bis establishment went into the hands of Samuel Greene, who came to Cam- 
bridge with his parents at tbe age of sixteen yeani. Greene continued the 
buccal until near the close of the century, and many writers have spoken of 
him aa tbej^ printer. Day expired at Cambridge, on tbe 22d of December, 
1668, at the age of about fifty-eight years. 
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BENJAMIN CHURCH. 

■VTEXT to UUes Standish, the WMrior-paffrim of the May Flower, Benjamia 
ll Church was tbe raost diatin^iehed military hero in early New England 
history. He waa bora at Plymouth, MaaaachuBettB, in 1639, aod was instructed 
in the trade of a carpenter, by bia Tather. Ho went (o Duibury to reaide, and 
was pursuing his vocation there when King- Philip's war broke out' That groat 
chier of the Wampano^s had loog kept inyiolkte tbe treaty made with the 
white people by hie fether, Uoaaasoit; but when provocationB multiplied — when 
he saw spreading settlements reducing bis domaina, acre by acre, breaking up 
hia bunting grounds, diminis^g hia Saheriea, and menacing his nation with 
servitude or annihilation, — his patriotism waa aroused, and he willingly listened 
to the hot young warrioni around him, who eounseUed a war or eileraiination 
■g^oat the EngUsh. Philip struck the first blow at Swanzey, thirtj-flve miles 
south-west from Plymouth ; and for almost a year this dreodful war went on, 
and extended even to the valley of the Connecticut river. Nearly all of the . 
New England tribes joined PhiUp in his enterprise. The white people banded, 
and struck Ihe savages with vigorons blows in ell directioD& .Among their 
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laaden, Cspbun Church wu the bravest of the brave; and in the Spring oflSTd 
he completelj broke the power of the New England tribes. Almoet three 
thoottuid IndlaoB had been slain or had bowed In aubmiBHion, and Philip wb« a 
hunted Aigitive. He was chased from place to place, and refused to field. He 
cleft the head o( a warrior who dared to propose sabminion ; and a curae upon 
the white people was ever upon his lipe. At length the "last of the Wampa- 
Doa^ " waa compelled to jield to the prearore of drcumatancea. He went 
stealthily back to the home or hie btheia, at Uount Hope. Soon his wire and 
aoD were made prisoners, and bis spirit drooped. "Now m; heart breaks," 
said ttie brave warrior; "I am r^y to die." A few days afterward a bithlesa 
Indian abet him, in a sn-amp, and Captain Church, with his own eword, cut off 
the dead SKhem's bead. Lacking the magnanimity of a true Holdiur, the pro- 
fimed OhristiMi leader disfigured the seuBeleaa body, then quartered it, and hung 
it upon trees, dedariog, " Forasmuch as be caused man; an Englisbmao's 
body to lie unburied and rot above the ground, not one of his bones shall be 
buned." The chieftain'a head was carried to Plymooth on a pole, where it was 
exposed Ibr several yeara, and his right hand was sent to the governor of Uas- 
SBchosetta. The rude sword oT Church which cut off Philip's head is now a 
cherished relic io the library or the Historical Society oTlbe "Old Bay State." 

If we censure Church's want of mognuiiniity as a soldier, what shall we say 
of the Ghristiaa charity of the Plymouth people in the diBp(«al of King Philip's 
■on. It was a subject for serious consideration. Some of the elders of the 
cfauicb proposed putting him to death ; while the more merci^ ones proposed 
to sell him into slavery in Bermuda. The most profilable measure appeared the 
kiadeal, and the innooent child was sold mto perpetual bondage. 

Ca,piain Church hved many yeare after the war, at different places in the 
vk»nity of Narraganset Bay, in Bhode Island. His last place of residence was 
Little Coraplon, where, on the IJth of January, ITlfl, he was thrown fk>m a 
horse. He was very corpulent, and the shock of his tall ruptured a blood 
vessel, which caused has death iDthecouisearafewboun,attbeageorseventy- 
oiaeyean. 



MILES STANDI8H. 

rB "Eero of New England," as Captain Standish is called, was, like many 
other heroes and great men, rather diminutive in person. Hubbard, the his- 
torian, aay^ when sprakiug of him, "A littie chiton^ is soon Bred: so was the 
Plymoath captain, a man of very small stature, yet of a very hot and angry 
tempw." He was bom in Lancashire, England, about the year IBM. He was 
t. soldier by proieasion, and was serving in the Netherlands when Mr, Robinson, 
with his Trumai flock, settled at Leyden. There he joined the Puritans, and 
came with them to America, in the Uay Flower. When that vessel anchored hi 
Cape Cod Bay, and it was thought expedient to explore the bleak shore to Snd 
a good landio^place, Btandish was among the flist to volunteer fc ' 
^'^ was one <rf those who passed the first '^^■^-- "-'-'-"- -»-- 

deep snow upon a barren island in Plyr 

n who stepped upon Plymouth Sock. 

Etandish was very serviceable to the English when the Indians showed signs 
oTbostility, and they relied much upon his military skill and personal bravery. 
Vhersvar the dntiea of his professioa called him, there he was always (bund. 
Two jmn lAer the establishment of the Puritans at Plymouth, he was called to 
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protect B QSw ookmy at WiaBaguaset (now WejmoDth), who bad eiupemted 
the iDdtaaa hj begging and stealing; Tbey bad been aent over by a wealth; 
Londoa merchant, anct moK of them were quite onflt for the biuineBa of fbund- 
ing a state. The ladiana reaotved to desboy them ; but, through the ageDc; 
of MaasoBoit, a Brm IHead of the English, the compirac; was revealed to the 
Plymouth people io time fbr C^itain Staodish Co morcb thither with a anutU 
coropoa; and avert the blow. Vhen he amved, bis auger waa fiercely kiodled 
by the insoleoce of Peckauot, the chief| and his few followera. Fecksuot 
■harpened hia kuifa !□ the prceeace of Staodish, and said, " Plough you are a 
great captain, you are hat » little maa ; and though I be do aacliem, yet I am 
B mao of great strength and oourage." Slandiah had the prudecce to check 
tus reeeutment ; hut the next day, when the cbieC; and about the same Dumber 
at his followers as Staudisb had with him, were ui a room with the white 
people, tlie captain gave a signal, and Qve of the Mvsgee were alam. Standish 
matched Feckeuot's knife from lum, and with it slew its owner. When Mr. 
KobineoD (the original pastor of the FiLaHiiis, and who remained id HoUand) 
heard of this event, he wrote to the Church <^ Plymouth "to consider the dia- 
position of their captain, who was of a warm temper. He hoped (hat the Lord 
had seot bim among tbem for good, if they used him right; but he donbted 
whether there was not wauting that tenderneBa of the li& 01 mu, made after 
God's image, which waa meet; and he thought that it would hare been happy 
«f they had converted some belbre they had killed any." 

Captain Standish settled id Duxbury, Uaasachusetls, about 1031 ; atid a place 
near his residence is still called Captain's Hill. During almost the whole time 
of his reaidenoe in the colony, be waa aa assistant magiatraia Be died at hia 
botue in Duxbu;7, in the year 1666. 



ISAAC ALLERTON. 

ri Mdy Floaer passengers may all be considered " distinguished Americans," 
becanse they left their birth-land fbrever, and became rounders and citizens 
of a new empire in this WeBlem World. Of the noble band who aigned a con- 
stitution of government' in the cabin of the May Flower, at Cape Cod, Isaac 
Allerton was the fifth to append hia came to that inatrumeat He survived the 
terrora of the first winter in New England,' afterward became the agent of the 
Wttlers in negotiating the purchase of the new poeseesions Irom those of tlie 
oompMiy fu I^don, who had fUmiahed capital fbr the enterprise;* and, u an 
enterprising trader, became the founder of the commerce of New England. He 
established a trading poet near the mouth of the Eennebeck, in 1621, and made 
several buBineas voyages to England. Ue also established trading posts Bt 
Penobscot and Machias. In le3S,beopened a profitable trade with New Haven, 
New Amsterdam, Virginia, and even with the West IndieB He finally made 
New Amsterdam (now New York) his chief place of residence, and traded prio- 
dpaUy ID tobacco. Id 1043, when the English b^an to exert a condderable 
inf uence in the a^ira oT New Ameterdam, aod a coudcU of eight men repre- 
aeDted tbe people, Mr. Allerton waa chosen to fill a seat in that body. 
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Hr. AUerton Wks accompaaied in the Uaj Ftover by bia wl& and four chil- 
dren. Hia wife died non after their arriva]; and in 1627, he married Fear, a 
daoghter or Elder Brewster, the apiritnal guide ot the PiLOaw adventorera.' 
She, alao, died in 1S34. He was again marnied, for we have an acoount oT 
Ua shipwreclc, teUh hii mfi. □□ the coast of Masaachuaetts, in 1M4. The time 
and plit» at his death is not known, aome aaaerting that be relumed to England, 
and othen tiiat he died in the ci^ of New Amstudam (New York), in 1669. 



CANONIOUS. 



01TB of tbe moat renowned aachems among the New England tribes waa 
Canonicoa, tbeheadof the NarraganseU vhen the PiLasik Fathebb found- 
ed New PlymoDth. He regarded the advent of the white men with a jeoloue 
bar; and in 1S3X, fbeling atrong, with about live thousand Sghting men onjund 
him, he aent a (diaUenge to Governor Bradford, of the Plymouth colony, nat- 
withatanding MaasaaoiC, the chief aachem of the Wampanoaga, waa the friend 
of the English. His token of defiance waa a bundle of arrowa, tied with a 
■nake akin. Bradford aagacioiiBl? filled the akin with powder and ball, and 
■ent it back to Canonicoa. The chief had never seen the like before, and he 
regarded these aubstancea with snperstitious awe. They were sent from Tillage 
to village, and excited ao much alarm, that the sachem sued Ibr peace, and made 

■ treaty of frieodahip, which he never violated ; notwilfaatanding, he often re- 
ceived provocations that woutd have juatiGed bim in scattering & compacts to 
the winds. 

When Roger Williams became an exile fh)m Uamachuaetts, he fbund a friend 
in Canonicus, who gave him all the land in the vicinity of Providence^ for a set- 
tlement Williams fouod mora love and generous sentiment in the heart of that 
G>rest monarch than among his own countrymen at Boston. When the Pequot 
war broke out in 1637, Canonicus stood firmly in defence of the English; and 

■ deputation from Massachusetts, who appeared beGDre his island throne oppceit« 
Newport, wera received with Diendly asaurances. Hia palace was a building 
fifty feet in length, ntade of upright poles, covered with branijiefl and mala. 
Tha royal dinner given to the arabaMadors consisted of boiled chestnuts for 
bread, plenty of veoison, and a dessert of boiled pudding made of pounded Id- 
diaii dora, well filled with whortle-berries. After agwo assuring the ambassadors 
of his friendly intentions, he advised the Pequots to buiy the hatchet. Th^ 
relbsed to listen, and wore utterly destroyed by the combined forces of the Ei^ 
liah, the Narragonsels, the Uobegans, sjid Ibe Niantics. 

In 1S3S, Canonicus began to feel the infirmities of age, and resigned his gor- 
•rnmeot into the bands of his nephew, Miantonomob. That chief waa afterward 
Btade ■ prisoner by Uncaa, " the last of the Uohegan^" and murdered by the 
conseat of tha Boglish. The resentment of Canonicus was aroused, and he could 
banlly be reatrained fh>m declaring war against the white people. Prudent 
counsels prevailed in his cabinet, and peace was maintained. In the beautifU 
month of June, 1041, thia " wise and peaceable prince," as Williams calls bim, 
died at hia seat on Conannicnt Island, opposite Newport, at the age of eighty- 
five years. 
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POCAHONTAS. 



SCCB vm the iweet little Indian giii, the bvoriU daogbter of tha p> 
Emperor ofths FowtulaQ Confederacy' in Virginia, wben the whiU people 
laid the foundations of a new empire there. When a eite for a MttJement was 
cboeen,' Captain Smith, the boldest of thoee early adventureiB, peDetmt«d the 
interior, and was taken prisoner. His captor carried him in tiiiunph from ril- 
lag« to Tillage, and then presented him to the Emperor, in his forest p^aoe at 
Werowooomoco. Smith was condemned to die. With his arms pinioned, and 
his head upon a huge stone, bo was doomed to have his braios dashed out by a 
blow fhim a club. Wlien the executioner advanced, Pocahontas, then a girl 
ten or twelve years of age, le^>ed (him her father's aide, where she aa( trem- 
bling^ clasped the bead of Smith In her arms, and implored bis life. 




The Emperor yielded, and Smith was spared. 
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Two yean after tbla ereul, Uie iDdiang fermed a coiupiracj to eztsnainaM 
the white people. Again PooahonUv became an angel of deliverance. Daring 
a dark and ttonay oi^t she left her &ther'B cabin, aped to JameMown, informed 
Smith of Ma danser, and was back to her oonch benre dawn. It was no wan- 
der that the En^sh regarded the Indian prlnceas with great eeteem ; and yet, 
when Smitii had left the colonr, and indolence and liceatioosneas had fiill swa?, 
that gentle girl was rutbleaalj torn fh>m her kindred, and held a priacuier on 
board of an English veeseL Argall, a roDgfi, half-piratical mariner, desirous of 
extoning advaatageoua temu of peace from her btber, bribed a lavage, by the 
SpSX oT a copper Icettle, to betray ber intohis hands. Powhatan loved his child 
tenderly, and offered five hundred buahela of oam, and a promise of frieadship 
toward the English, for her ransom. Sut other boDda, mot* holy than those of 
Argall, now dotained her. Wliile on the ship, a mutual attachment had budded 
and blosaomed between her and John Bolfe^ a flue young Bngliibmtn, rf good 
family. With the consent of her father, Pocahontas recdved Cbristiati baptism, 
with Che title of "the Lady Rebecca," and she and her lover were married. 

In 16L6, Pocahontas accompanied her husband to England, where she was 
received at Court with all the distinction due to a princess. But the silly 
bigot on tbe throne was highly indignant becaose one of his ni^'edj had dared to 
many a lady of royal b^d, and absurdly appreheoded that Bolfe might lay 
dum "to the crown of Virginial" Afraid of the royal dlspleasare, Captain 
Smith, wlio was then in England, would not allow ber to call bimfaOa; as she 
desired to do. She could oot comprehend the cause ; and ber lender, simple 
heart was greatly grieved by what seemed to be his want of aOection for her. 
She remained in England about a year; and when ready to embark for America 
with her husband, ^e was taken sick, and died at Graveaend, in the Sowery 
mouth of June, 1617, when not quite twenty-two years of age. She left one 
SOD, Thomas Bolfe, who afterward became quite a distinguished man in Vir- 
ginia. His only child was a daughter, and (h)m her some of the leading Qun- 
""- 'n Virginia trace their descent Among these were the Boilings, Hem- 



JOHN ELIOT. 

GBBAT etRirta have been made ftom time to time to Christianize portions of 
the aboriginals of our country, but none have been more successful than 
thoee put foHh during the early days of New England settlements, by one who 
has been justly termed the Apostle to the Indians. John Eliot was bom in 
Essex county, England, in 1604. He was edncated at the oniversity of Cam- 
bri^^ and was engaged in school teaching for several years. He became a 
gcepel mioistor; and in 1631, arrived at Boston, and commenced ministerial 
labors there. He was afterward associated with Ur. Wilde at the head of a 
ooDgregation in Rozbury ; and these, with Richard Mather, were appointed, in 
1639, to make a new metrical vermon of the Psalms. 

Looking out upon the dusky tribes around hiq, the heart of Mr. Eliot waa 
troubled by a view of their spiritual destitution, and he resolved to preach the 
gospel among those heathen neighbors. The twenty tribes known to the Eng- 
Ush spoke a similar language, and when he had mastered it sulBcient to be un- 
derstood by Ihem, he began Ma labors. His first sermon was preached to them 
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In the praaent town of Kewlon, in October, I1A6. He nwblonoma of promise 
at that first gBthering, and very soon fVuifftppeared, to his greftt Joj. Although 
ndeotlj oppoied by the Indiui priests, wbooe "craA was in daiiger," and alao 
bj BOine of tbe lacheniB and diieb, he was not dismajed, but peDetrat«d tba 
deep wilderncaa in all directkniB, relying 8o)e)y upou his God for proteiHioD. 
ElDally, an Indian town waa built at*Natick, and a bouse of worship, the firn 
Gn' the use of tbe Indiana ever erected by Proteatanta in America,' was reared 
thera in 1660. Uanj received tbe rites of baptism and the Lwd's Bnppor, after 
being thoroughly instructed in religioua doctrinee and dutiea, 

Hr. Eliot traoalated the New Testament into the Indian language, and pub- 
lished it in IBBl ; and in the course of a few years be established eeTerel con- 
gregations among these children of tbe forest, extending even aa tar as Cape 
Cod. He obtained luiboaadcd influence OTer them ; and he was also their pro- 
lector when, during King Philip's war, the Massachusetts people wished to 
exterminate the Indians, without discrimiiistion. It was estimated that thers 
were five thousand " praying Indians," as the converts were called, among the 
New England tribes, when Philip raised the hatchet 

When the weight of (buiscore yeara bowed the pious apostle, and he conid 
no longer visit the Indian churches, he pemuaded a number of fimihes to send 
their oBgro servants to him to be instructed in Gospel truth, and thus he labored 
fi)rbenight«d tninda, until the la^ With the triumpheotworda, " welcome joy." 
optH) bis Upa, the venerable and Mthful servant died, on the 2ath of Uay, 1690, 
at the age of eighty-six years. 



ROOBR WIL.LIAMS- 

n erf" new theories, whether in actence, government, religion. 
X or ethics, which clash with prevailing dogmas, is always met with scoO^ 
and fh)wiiB, if not with actual persecution. The stand-ptnnt of reformers is 
always in advance of cmrent ideas, and the true value of such men can only be 
appremated when their labors have ceased, and they are sleeping with the dead. 
To such a character we turn when we contemplate Roger Williams, the great 
champion of toleration, and of private judgment in religious matters, iBe was 
bom in Wales, in 1699, and was educated at Oxford. He was a minister in the 
Church of England for a short time, but bis independent principles soon led him 
tohion-conformity, and he came to America (o indulge in the free exercise of 
his opinions. He arrived in February, 1631, and in April following, he was 
chosen assistant minister at Salem. His extreme views concerning entire sep- 
aration from the Church of England were not paUtable to many of his brethren ; 
and his asserted independence of the aagistraoy in n^ligious matters drew upon 
bim the condemnatiOD of that entire class and their fHends. He left Salem and 
went to Plymouth in 1632 ; but, on the death of the minister at the former 
^ce, he returned there, and took sole charge of the congregation, in 1634. 
There he proclaimed his peculiar views with more vehemence than ever; and 
io his excessive zeal tor toleration, and individual liberty of thought and action, 
he became aa intolerant as his opposers, without their excuse of care for the 
stability of the church and civil government. He asserted that an oath ought 
not to be administered to on unregenorate man; that a Christian ought not to 

tacdan af ih* fnat UI 
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pray with an naregenerato man ; that " grace " at table ougfit to be omitted : 
and having Tormed a separate congregation, he even refused to commune with 
members of hia own eliurch who did not geparato entirely from all cooneclion 
with the "polluted Now England churehes." Ho Snally declared the Uassa- 
chusetta charter void, because the land had oot been purchased ilwn the Indiana, 
and "reviled magistralea." The geoeral court pomed a sentence of banishnieat 
against him in 1636, and early in Jaauatj, 1636, he left ths colony for the wil- 
dornoes toward Nam^uBet Bay, to avoid being seized and sent to England. 
ARer severe trials and hardships, he purchased lands from the Indians at the 
head ofNartaganBet Bay, and there founded a town, and named it ProviAcnct. 
He offered a free asylum to all persecuted people, and many joined him there- 
Time mellowed his extreme opinions, and he b«Minie a pattern of toleration. 
He also became ■ Baptist; and when he formed a civil government, it was 
purely democratic^ He, as the head, had no privileges but those which were 
common to all. He labored zealously for the spiritual and temporal good of the 
Indians: and in 1643 he went to England to obtain a roj'al chnrtor. Already 
other sotlloments oDiia friends had been made on Rhode Island.' In the spring 
of 1S44, a free charter of incorporation was granted, and these several settle- 
ments were aniled under the title of the Shodt Idand and Pnnidence Ptanta- 

1. Tba Indian runo >M Ainilai.or AnUntA. Il «l 
nwnklun Is Oh udasi l>Uni) or Blia4«. 
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Moiu. He again weot to England In 1661, » agent tbr Uie oolonj, where he 
renwned until I6G^ On his return he ms made preeident of the oolon;, in 
which otBce he was mcceeded, in 16GT, bj Benedict Arnold. 

B(^r Williams was »a eminent peace-maker between the white people and 
the Indiana, and on two occuiona ho no doubt saved those who banished him 
to the wilderness, from utter destruction. While all secta were pennitted to 
enjoy entire freedom within hia domuna. he was fierce in controversy against 
the Quakers. In 1672. beheld a public dispute witb leaders of that sect st New- 
port, tor three days, and one day at Providence, an account of which he alter- 
ward published, under the title of " Ueorge Pox digged out of his Burrows." A. 
preacher, named Buiroughs, was one of the disputoatain QtvoroTthe principlea 
of Fox, 

Roger Williama died at Providence, in April, 1883, aged eighty-four years. 
His name is cherished as tlie Brst founder of a slate in the New World, where 
freedom to worship Ood according U> the dictMea of the individual o 
was made an organic law. 



MIANTONOMOH. 

ONE of the most renowned of the warrion of the New England Indians, was 
Miantonomoh, sachem of the Nanagansets, and nephew and successor of 
Cononicus. He took a share In the government of bis aged uncle, in IS3G, and 
was the warm friend and beaelactor of the fiist settlem of Rhode Island. He 
joined Captain Mason against the Pequods in 1S37 ; and the following year he 
Waa associated with Uncas. tbe chief sachem of the Mohegana, in a treaty of 
peace and fiiondsbip with the English at Hartford Tbe two sachems agreed 
not to make war uiK>a each other, witbout first appealing to the English. An 
occasion soon ^p^red. Uucaa waa tbe aggressor ; and by (ho consent of the 
governor at Hartford, Uiantonomoh, at tlie head of eight hundred wartiora, 
Inarched into the Uohegon country. A severe battle eosued on a great plain 
near Norwich. By stratagem Uncas gained the victory, and Uiantonomoh waa 
made a prisoner, witb one of his brothers, ood two sons of Canonicus. They 
were sent to Hartford, and the English were asked to decide what should b« 
done with the royal prisoner. The question was rcFbrred to an eccleaiastical 
triburuJ, consisting of five of the principal ministers of Now England. They 
decided lo hand him over to Uncas for " execution without torture," within the 
dominioQS of that sachem. It wus an ungenerous and wicked decision, for 
Miantonomoh bad ever been a firm friend of the English, without the sclfisli 
incentives that governed Uncaa. But just then, a covetous desire to puxsess 
the land of Oncas made them willing to secnre hia fevor, even by so foul a pro- 
cedure. Delighted witb the verdict of his Christian allies, the equally savage 
Uohegau, with a Sem trusty followers, conducted Uiantonoinoh to the spot where 
he waa captured, near Norwich, and there a brother of Uncas stepped up behind 
the unsuspecting viclim and cicfl his head with a batcbeC The noble Mian- 
tonomoh waa buried where he waa slain ; and to this day the locality is called 
Sachem's Plain. This transaction aroused the flerco ire of the NHrrognnBclB 
against the English, and tboy liad the sympathy of the surrounding tribes. 
Hatred of the Bnirlish and of their boasted Ciiristianity, became deep-rooted, 
and was one of the principal causes which led to the bloody contest known aa 
King Philip's war,nl>out thirty years later. Uiantonomoh was about fbr^-firar 
years of age at the time of hia death. 
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WILLIAM PHIPPS. 

" rilSCDlfSTANCBS nake men what the7 tK," is b general truth whidi 
V tew peiBons or obserratiaa will deny. WiUiam FhippB illustrated the 
truth ill bis life and character, in an eminenC d^ree. He was bom ia the then 
&r-<^ wilderness at PHmaquid, now Bristol, in Uie state of Maine, an tbe 2d c^ 
February, 16D1. His lather was a gun-amich, and migrated to America, with 
Wintbrop's party, in 1630. William was the tenth of tweoty-eiK children b; 
the aacae mother. He lived in the wildemees until he was eighteen yeora 
of age, without any special aim for life. Then he was appientioed to a ship 
carpenter for four yeara. At tbe expimtion of bis minority and servitude he 
went to Boston, and there, for the Snit time, studied reading and writing. 
Qiannod with the talee of seamen, among whom his business <:ast his lot, he 
resolved to seek his fortunes on the ocean. He left Boston when be was twenty- 
fbur jeara of ago, and after many adventures and hardships, he discovered a 
Spanish wrvck on tbe coast of St DomiDgo, and from it fished up pearls, plate, 
and jewels, to the value of a million and a half of dollars. With this treasure 
he sailed fi>r England, where he divided tho booty so equitably among the eoa- 
meo, that bis own share amounted to only eighty thousand dollars. That was 
alarge fortune tor the time; and James the Second waa so much chnrmul by 
the UlenC and gancml character of PLipps, that he knighted him. Three yeara 
afterward be returned to Boston, where he took rank in tlie best society. 

In 1G90, Sir William Phipps commandi^ an expedition against Port Koyal, 
in the French teiritory of Acadie, now Nova Scotia. His ei^iedilioo nompr&ed 
eight or nine vessels, pnd about eight hundred men. He seized Fort Royo], 
brought Acadie into (nihJDCtion, and obtained sufficient property, by plundering 
the people, to pay tho expenses of the enterprise. This success encouraged the 
New England colonics to coalesce with New York in eSbrta tn xubduo Canada, 
then held by the French. Sir William comnuinded a naval expedition against 
Qnebec, which Uassachusetts alone fitted out He sailed fVom Boston with 
thirty-four vessels and a thousand men, readied (Quebec in safety, and landed 
his troops ; but the sirength of the city, and the lack of cooperation On the part 
of the land troops, caused him to abandon the undertaking and return home 
He waa soon afterward sent to England to solicit aid in further wsrfurs ng^nst 
the French and Indians. He also asked (or the restoration of tho old charter of 
Uaasachusetts, taken away by Andros.' Aid Ibr war was refused ; and King 
Williao), instead of restoring the old charter, granted a new one, under whicli 
Sir WQliam was appointed the first governor, by the king, on the nomination 
of Increase Mather. Ho arrived at Boston in May, 1G92, and was instrumental 
in slopping prosecutions for witchcmft, then in fearful activity in tbe colony.' 
The same year he went to Pemaquid, with four hundred and fifty men, and 
boilt a fort there. He waa removed from oQlco in 1G91, when he went to Eng- 
land, and received powtive promises of restoration. But death booh closed Ins 
career. He died tn London, on the ISth of February, 163S, at the age of forty- 
li>nr ycBia. 
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PETEH STUY VESA-NT. 

rE founding of tha great commercial city of New York was the work of 
bearer-hunting Hollanrjcra, at a time wheo ships from tho Zujdor-Zoe were 
in the br-di^tant wateis of tbe East ladies, aod tbe oavica that sailed from the 
Texel were mistreBaea of the oceao. HoUand then controlled tbe commerce of 
the world. A. companj wae chartered to plant trading stationa in the region 
discovered by Henry HudsoD,' imd when scttlemonts were catablisbed there, 
ROvemont were acnt to administer political rule. Of tlie Bre employed at dif- 
ferent times by the company. Peter Stuyvesanl was the ablest and the hiat He 
was a son of a clergyman in Pricstand, where he was bora in 1602, and was edu- 
cated for the ministry in the High School at Francker. There he acquired a 
IcDowIcdge of Latin, with which ho played the pedant in after life. Likiog the 
military art better than theology, he entered the army, and rot ' ** " " 
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OQ account of hia bravery. Hia Ulent coraineDded him to the Dutch West ImUa 
Compaay, ' and he was appointed ila Hrsl director, or governor, of Cura^oa. 

In 1644, Scuyveaant l«l an eipedition agaiiiBi the Portugnese on the island 
of St. Martin, aod lost a leg in an engagement there. He went to Bolland for 
Burgioal aid, and soon afterward he received the appointment of flret director of 
the province of New Netherland, bb the Dutch poBBeBsions on the Hudson were 
called. He anived at Now AmBterdam (now New York) in May, 164T. Ho 
ftMind eve^rlhiiig in confusion, and the seeds of democracy growing rapidly, be- 
cause of the tyrannous and dishonest rule of his predecessor. Stuyvesant was 
■D anstocrat, and hia prof^aaion made him an iron man, aa a ruler. He at once 
commenced much-needed reforms, and declared his ijoneat desire to improve the 
condition of the people; but ho told thctn frankly that he considered it "treason 
to petition agaimtt one's magistrates, whether there be cause or not." Governed 
by such sentimenla, ha ruled vigorously for almost twenty years. He destroyed 
the power of a growing Swedish colony on the Delaware,' settled boundary dis- 
putes with the English in Connecticut, and by coodlietoiy mcBsures made the 
Indians so fViendly, that the New England people believed the silly story that 
he was leagued with the savages to destroy the Furitsna, 

When Charles the Second was restored to the throne of his tktbers, he gave 
the territory of New Netherland to his brother James, Duke of Tork. The 
duke sent a Seet to take possession.' Stuy vcsant yielded with great reluctance; 
and in September, 1BG4, New Amsterdam waa suirccdered to Uie English, and 
was named New Tork. Stuyveaant retired to his bouerie or farm, near the 
Kast River, where he lived in dignity and quiet until August, 168B, when he 
died. Hia wife was Ruth Bayard, a Huguenot. Their remains he in a vault 
under St Mark's Chinch, in the dty of New York. 



EDWAKD WINSLOW. 

ONB of tbe most aocompUshad men who came to America in the ItayFiower, 
waa Edward Winslow, a native of Worcesteraliire, England, where he was 
bom on the I9th of October, 163G. Whilst travelling in Europe, he became 
Bcquailited, at Layden, with the Rev. John Robinson, the pastor of the Filgnma 
there. He joined that church in IBIT, married a young lady there, and made 
Leyden his place of residence until his departure for America. He waa one of 
tbe companions of Mitea Standish in the search for a landing-place for the Jfay 
Flotorr passengera ; and being a young man of great energy, he became ono of 
tbe most useful men in the colony. Massasoit became much attached to him; 
and in 1623, heariug of the severe illness of that aachem, Winslow visited him, 
and by the skilful use of some medicines, restored him to health, and won hia 
unboDnded gratitude. On tliat occasion, as on many others, the brave young 
Hobbomac, one of Uaaaaaoit'a warriors, who lived with the white people, was 
guide and interpreter. In the followii^g Autumn, Mr. Winslow went to England 
as sua agent for the colony; and the next Spring he returned, and introduced 
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the firit oMtle into Naw Bngtand.' He made vojages to EagUnd and other 
places for the benefit of the Plymoath colooj, and for pdrate coIniiierciBl pur- 
snita ; and, in 1S33, iraa elected governor. Twice, auheeqnentl;, he was elected 
chief magutrsCe oC the colony, when Bradford declined Berring, and always per- 
formed bja duties with ^reat satlalRction to hia conitituenta. He made maiij 
coast voyages, even as taz south as Uanhattan, for tradu^ pnrpoaes; and in 
163S, went to Enghud again, when, on a cfaai^ oT peilbrming illegal clerical 
aerrices at Plymouth, made by the mendocioos Thomas Mbrton, he vm impris- 
oned fbur months. There, and during a subsequent visit to his native country, 
he was active in (bunding a society for propagating the goqiel in New England, 
which was incorporated in 1619. He was ho h^hly esteemed in his native 
country, that public employments were thrust upon him, and he never returned 
to Amerioa. He wsa appointed a oomnuBsioner to determine the amount of the 
restitution to be made to England, by Denmark, for marine spoliaUcns; and in 
1665, Cromwell appointed him the first of three commissioners to BQperintend 
an expeiUtioa against the Spaniards in the West Indies, in which admiral Fenn, 
&tber of William, inta a conspicuous actor. Governor Winslow accompanied 
the expedition. It failed to accomplish its object; and while the Qeet was 
paasmg between the islands of St. Domingo and Jamaica, be died of a ftver, on 
the Sth of Uay, 16G5. at the age of sixty years. Mr. Winslow'a wife was among 
those of the May Fiomr, who died during the Winter and Spring of 1621. 
William White abo died at about the same time, and within two montha after- 
ward Winslow and White's widow were nuufied. This was the Snrt marriage 
of Europeans in New England. Mrs. Winslow was not only the first bride, 
bat the mother of the first while child bom in Sew Enf^nd, her son, Peregrine 
White, having been bom on board the May Fbtwer while that vessel hiy an> 
chored in Cape Cod Bay. 



WILLIAM PENN. 

TK glotlons oontrast with the inhumanity of Spanlarda, Frenchmen, and many 
i. englishmen, stands the record on History's tablet of the kiDdneee and jus- 
tice toward the &eblo Indian, of the founder of Pennsylvania. 



'TIU iw tuua i>liiu ituOl di&— Hunxa i. Oauia, 
WUHam Penn was bom in the dty of London, on the 14th of October, 16M, 
and was educated at Oxford. His lather was the eminent admiral Penn, a groat 
Ikvorite of royalty, WiUiam was remarkable, in early youth, for brilliant talent 
and unafibcted piety. While yet a student he heard one of the new sect of 
Qoalcers preach, and, with other students, became deeply impressed with tho 
eva^elical truths which they uttered. He, with sereni others, withdrew from 
the Batabliihed Church, worshipped by themselvee, and for non-conformity were 
expelled from the college. Penn'a fUber aonght, in vain, to reclum him ; and 
when, at length, he refused to take off hia hat in the presence of the admiral and 
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evea of the king, he was expellod fVom the pareDtal n>o£ He waa sent to gaj 
France, where he became a polished geatleman alter a reudence of two jean ; 
and on hia return he studied law in London until the appearance of the great 
plague in 1666. He was sent to Ireland in 1666, to manage an estate there 
belonging to hia father, but was soon recalled, because he associated with Qua- 
ke's. Again expelled from hia father's house, he became an itinerant Quaker 
preacher, made many proselytes, suffered revilings Bud imprisoDments "for 
conacnenee sake," and at the age of twenty-four years, wrote his celebrated 
work, entitled K> Cnaa, no Croiaa, while in prison because of hia non-conformity 
to the Church of England, lie was released in 1670, and soon afterward be- 
came poasesaor of the largo estates of his father, who died that year. Ho con- 
tinued to writa and preach in defence of hia sect, and went to Holland and 
Germany, for that purpose, in 1 67 7. 

In March. 1681, Peno procured from Charles the Second, a grant of the terri- 
tory in America which yet beare his name; and two years afterward be Tiaited 
the colony which he had established there. He founded Philadelphia — city of 
brotherly lore — toward the close of the same year; and within twenty-tour 
mODtha afterward, two thousand settlers were planting their homes there. Perm 
iWimed to England in 1681, and through bis influence with the king, obtained 
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the reloaae of thirtera hundred Quakei^ theo in prison. Becauie DThiapersonDl 
fVieDdahip toirard Jiune*, tbe auccenor of Charles (nho was driTen from the 
thrane bjtbe revolutioa of 168S, and had hia place Slled by big daoghter, Uar;, 
and William, Prince of Orange), hs was auapected of adherence to the falleti 
monarch, and vpaa imprisoned, and deprived of hia proprietary rights. These 
were restored toiiim in 1634; ajidin 1699, ho again visited his American colonj. 
He remained in Pennaylvania until 1101, when he hastened to Rnglond to ap- 
pose a parliamentai7 proposition to aboliah all proprietary goremments in 
America. He sever returned. In IT12, he was prostrated by a paralytic dis- 
order. It lerminaled his life on tbe 30th of July, 17IS, at the age of aeveoty- 
fbur years. Penn was greatly belored by the JndiaoH ; and it is worthy of 
remark tUat not a drop of Quaker's bigod was ever shed by the savages. 



THOMAS HOOKEH. 

THE true heroes of Amencs are those who, from time to lime, have left tlie 
comforts of civilized life and planted tbo Heeds of new states deep io tbe 
wQdemeKEL Among tbe remarkable men of that stamp wna tbe Keverend 
Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Cambridge, UassachuHetts, and one of tbe 
frioneer settlers in CoanectlL^uL He was born in LeicesteiBbirc, England, in 
1586, and was educated in Emanuel CuUogo, Cambridfce. He bpgan his labore 
as a Christian minister at about tbo time of tbe death of James Ibe First, when 
Archbishop Loiid began to harass tbe non-con form ihIb. In 1630, Ur. Hooker 
was silenced, beomae (rf hia non-conformity to tlio Established Cburth, add ba 
fininded a grammar school at Chelmsford. His influence was great ; and falling 
under the ban of Laud, he was obliged to fly to Holland, where be became an 
Bseistunt minister to Dr. Ames, both at Delft and Rotterdam. He cime.to 
America with the Reverend Mr. Cotton, in 1633, and was made pastor tif the 
church at Cambridge in tbe Autumn of that year. 

In 1636, this "light of the western churches," with other ministeiB. their 
ttmiliee and Docks, in all about one hundred, left Ilie vicinity of Boston for the 
Connecticut valley, where the English bad already planted settlements. It was 
a toilsome Journey through the swamps and fbrci^tK. They took quite a number 
of cows with them. These browsed upon tlie shrubs and grazed in awamp 
borders, and their milk atforded Bubaiatenee for the wanderers. Tl:e Journey 
was made In the plensnnt month of June, and on the 4tb of July they reached 
the flowery banks of the Coonecticot, and received the hearty grocliogs of wel- 
come of the little band of settlers who wcro seated on the sile of the present 
city of Ilartford. Tliere, in tbe little meeting-house already built, Mr. Hooker 
preached when the Sabbath came, and administered the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper to alL A greater portion of Ur. Hooker's followers settled st Hartlbrd, 
while some chose Wethersfleld for a residence: and otbera, from Koibury.went 
up the river twenty miles, and founded Springfield. 

Ur. Hooker was one of the moat powerful prcachera o{ his time, and wrote 
much and well, on religiona subjects. While preaching in the great church of 
Leicester, before bo left England, one of tbe magistrates of the town seot a 
flddler to the churcb-yard to disturb tbe worship. Ur. Hooker'a powerful voice 
not only drowned the music, but it attracted the flddler to tbe church door. He 
listened to the great trutha uttered, and became converted. Ur. Hooker waa a 
man of great benevolence, and in every sphere of life he was eminently ntffid. 
He died at Hartford, of an e[udemic Ibver, on the Ith d July, 1611, at the age 
of BLity.one year*. 
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COTTON MATHER. 

SOME of tbe early Now England divines, aa well u the mogutntes, were ex- 
cecdinglj nuperatilious, wliile their piety and general go«i sease could not 
be doubted. Cotton Mather, one of the enrlieat of Americtm-bom clergymen, 
was a prominent specimen of the kind of men alluded to. Ho was ^m in 
Boston, on the IZth of February, 1663, and was educated at Harvard CoHege, 
where be was graduated at the early age of Bixteen years. He was bo expert 
in learning, that before he was nineteen years old, the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon him, by tbe college. At the age of twenty-two years, bo 
waa ordaiaed a gospel minister, and became the assistaut of his father, lucreaso 
Mather. Preaching and authorship were the joint prolessiona of his life, and he 
excelled nil others, of bis time, in both. He became master of several Innguagee, 
and was considered a prodigy of learning. Ho held a Huent pen, yet his writ- 
ings were not fitted for immortality. They lacked aolidity and that true genius 
which is undying. Many of his productions are already forgotten, atid none but 
his Jfo^naJH) will probably "live forever." Its extravagances form its chief 
element of vitality. With all his learning, Dr. Mather was a man of narrow 
views, a conceited heart, and unsound judgment He was a Arm believer in 
wilcbcnift. and probably did more than any other man to promote the spread of 
that fearful delusion, known in history as Salem Witchcraft'. He wrote a book 
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on tho subject, and itiinnlated tbe autboritira to proaecuU all iiupocted persana. 

Bevcntl yean before, bis futber bad publisbed an accouQt or «U tbe suppoaed 
cwca of witchcraft in New England, under the title of "Remaritabls Provi- 
dences," which directed public alt«nttoD to tbe subject AJler tbe delusion had 
passed awsy, Cotton Malher'a credulity was exposed by a man namod Calei; in 
asoriea ofletter% Mather sneered at him at Snit, but nhen Calef laid his blows 
on thick and last, the Doctor calliid him "a coal from hell," and prosecuted him 
for slander. The suit was wisely wiihdrawn. 

With all his Tagaries and Folly, Dr. Mather exhibited much good BeDS& Dr. 
Franklin bfta thus illustrated the lact, in a letter (o Mr. Mather's ion. Samuel, 
whose house and fine library were consumed at Cbarlestown duriog tbe battle 
on Breed's Hill, in 1776. "The last time I aaw your lather was in the begin- 
ning of 1721, when I visited him alter my fi:st trip to rennajlvanio. He re- 
ceived me in his library ; and on my taking leave, showed me a shorter way out 
of the house through a narrow passage, which was crosncd by a beam overhead. 
We were still talking as I withdrew, ho accompanying mo behind, and I turning 
partly towards him, when he said linstily, 'Sloop! sloop! ' I did not under- 
stand him until I fell my head hit against the beam. He was a man that nover 
missed on occasion of giving instruction, and upon tbia he said to me, ' You are 
young, and have the world before you; stoop as you go through it, and yOQ 
will escape many bard thumps.' This advice, thus beat into my head, has fre- 
quently been of use to me; and I often tbink of it when I see pnde mortified, 
and misfortunes brought upon people by carrying tbeir heads too high."- 

Cotton Mather married three times, and had fifteen children. Ho died on the 
ISth of Febrtuuy, 1728, at tlio nge of Bizty-Bvc yeaia. 



JOHN. MASON. 

MILES STANDISn is called Ok " hero of New England " because of priority, » 
There were other men of that olden lime wbo wore greater " heroes '' than 
he, when meaxured by the common standard John Mason was a greater 
"bcro" than Standisb, for be caused the destruction of more Indians than bis 
rival for the palm. lis was bom in England about the year 16D0. Ho was a 
soldier by profession, and had practiced bia murderous art in that cock-pit of 
Europe, the Netherlands. In 1G30, he came (o America, and was one of tbo 
original settlers at Dorchester. Ho went to the Connecticut Talley in 163G, 
and assiatod in founding a settlement at Windsor. The peace of the little colony 
was soon disturbed by the depredations of the powerfbl Pequoda, whoso chief 
rendezvous was between tbe Thames and Mystic rivers. They believed the 
white people to be friendly to tbeir enemies, tho Mohegans and Narraganset^ 
and they had resolved to exterminate them. They kidnapped children, stole 
cattle, and SuoUy made murderous attacks upon the outskirts of tbe settlement 
at Saybrook, near the mouth of the Connecticut river. Tho danger became im- 
minent, and Captain Mason went down to Saybrook, with some tbllowera, to 
reinforce and command the garrison of the little fort there. 

Id the Spring of 1631, the settlers in tbe Connecticut Yalley declared war 
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agaiiut the Peqnods, sod the Pl;mouth and Mamachnaetta people promised to 
BeaiBt Cbem. Through Ihe influence of Koger Williams, the Nairagansota be- 
came allies of the Eugliah ; and wbec, lat« in Maj, Captain Mason, with eighty 
white men and seventy Uohegan Indians, anchoreii his pinnaces near Conanni- 
cut laland, be was joined by Mianlonomoh, Che great chief of the Karrsganeets, 
with two hundred warriors. With theeo, Mason proceeded toward the I'cquod 
muntrf, and was joined, on the waj, by tlie Niaulics. Ssfsacus, a fierce warrior, 
wcui the chief sachem of the Feqnods. He coutd sommoti two thousaud braves 
to the fleld, aod his confidence in his great strength made him less vigilant than 
a weak leader would have been. He had no intelligence or Buspicion of the 
approach of Uason, from the East. Ho was first informed of it bj the seven snr- 
vivors of a dreadful massacre. The invaders crept as stealthily along as a panther, 
and just at dawn, on the Bth of Juno, 163T, fell upon the chief Ibrt of the Pequoda, 
on the Mystic river. Before sunrise, mora than six hundred men, women, and 
children, had perished by weapons, or by the flames of their own burning wig- 
wams. Only seven escaped to arouse the nation to vengeance. The Englleh. 
aware of th(^ danger, haatened toward Saybrook ; but the power of the Pequods 
was broken. When, a few days afterward, about one hundred Hassacbusette 
men joined Mason, Saasacus aad his followers Bed westward, hotly pursued by 
the lilDglish. They look shelter in Sasco swamp, near Fairfield, where, aiW a 
severe battle, ihoy all surrendBred, ercept Sassacus and a few others, who fled 
to the Mohawks for refuge. There the great saehem was treaclierouslj slain. 
The blow was terrible. A nation had disappeared in a day.' The New Eugtand 
tribes were awed ; and for forty years afterward the colonists ware unmolested 
by them. 

Soon after the war, the governor of Connecticut appointed Mason major-general 
of all the Ibrces of the colony, which ofBce be filled until his death. Ho was 
also a civil magistrate for eighteen consecutive years; and in 16G0, he was 
elected deputy-governor. He rethed from public life in 1610; and in 1GT3, ho 
died at Korwich, at the age of seventy-two yeara. 



BENJAMIN WEST. 

" THERE have been more volumea written about this great painter in Gng- 
J. land," says Lester, "than there liave been pages devoted to him in the 
land of his birth." Here he grew to young manhood, and chose the mother of 
his dxildren ; in sonny Italy he achieved his first triumph in high art, and in 
England he reigned and died. His birth occurred st Springfield, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, on the lOth of October, 1738. He was the youngest of 
the nine children of excellent Quaker parents; and at seven years of age, while 
keeping fliee rtora the sleeping baby of his eldest sister, he sketched her portrait 
so accurately with black and red ink, that his mother, snatching the paper 
(which he modestly attompted to conceal) from his hand, exclaimed, " I declare 
he has made a likeness of little Solly 1 " His parents encouraged his efforts, 
and the Indiana supplied him withsomeof the pigments with which they painted 
their &cea. His mother's " indigo bag " furnished him with blue, and from 
pussy's tail he drew the matorial for his brushes. 8uch was the Juvenile be- 
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((iniiinR of the (treatest historical painter of tho last cenluiy — such were the 
first biiddingH of tho ^enim of that hoy, who would not ride id compaDj with 
another, be^uso tie aspired to Dolhin); jpi^aier than a tuilor's shop-board. " Do 
you really mean to be a tailor?" ask«l liltle Went "Indeed I do," n^plied hia 
boy^wmpanioQ. '■Then you may ride alone," exclaimed tho young aepirant, 
leaping to Che ground. "I mcaa to be a punter, and be the companion of 
kin)(3 and emperors; 111 not ride wilb one willing to be a tailor I" 

At tho age of flfXecn yeai^ young Weal had learned the use of proper colora, 
and wnSB popular portrait painter. The pursuit ofBuch art wa8 contrary to the 
disoipline of the Quakers. A meeting was called to consult upon the matter. 
At length one arose and said, "God bath be.itowed on this j'outh a genius for 
art; shall we question his wisdomT I see the Divine hand in this; we shall 
do well to sanction the art and oncourage (his youth." Then tho swecl women 
of Iho asaemhly rose up and kissed him. T!ie men, one by one, laid Ihcir hand* 
on his head, and thus Benjamin West was solemnly consecrated to the serrice 
of the great art His pietures produced both money and fkme, and wealthy 
men furnished him with means <o go to Italy, to study the woriis of the grnd 
masters. There e^ery step was a triumph, and he bei^me the best painter in 
Italy. He crossed the Alps and went to England, There pr^udice and bad 
taste met him, but hia genius ororcame both. Among his eariiest and beet 
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potronB wu Archbishop Drummoad, who introduced him to the joung Siag, 
Ueorge the Third. Uia majesty waa delighted, and ordered him to paint The 
Departure of Rtgvba, th&t Qoble picture exhibited in the New Yoric Crjetal 
Palace, in 18G3. That achieremeDt placed him on the throne of Englieh art 
The King, and Reynolds, and West, Ibimdod the Rojal Acsdemy ; and he who, 
in the lace oT every obstacle, oreal#d a public taste for high art, was properly 
appointed "Painter to his Majesty," He designed thirty gncd pictures, illus- 
tratiTe of The Progress of Revealed Religion, aud compieted twenty-eight of 
them, benides a great cumber of other sBmirabie works. But when insanity 
clouded the mind of King George, and his libertine Bon, the Prince ofWalea, 
obtained power, the great painter was neglected. The king of art, who had 
ruled for &io and thirty years, was soon an exile fVom the court of liis esceUent 
friend, and many cherished anticipations of his prime were blighted in Ms de- 
clining years. But whea royalty deserted him, the generous people sustained 
him, iio Bchieved great triumphs in his old age; oud finally, on the 11th of 
Ifarch, 1830, when in the eighty -second vear of his life, he was laid bj the aide 
of Reynolds and Ople in St Paul's CatUedraL 



WILLIAM BYllD. 

ABOUT half-my betweea Richmond &nd Old Jamestown, on tho James River, 
in Virginia, is a Sno brick mansion, surrounded by a fertile plantation, 
kEiowo as Westorer. It was the residence of Colonel William Byrd, a wealthy 
cavaJier, who came iroro England during the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 
He WW really the founder of the dty of Richmond, at tho Falls of the James 
Kter. A small fbrtidcation hod been erected there, as a defonso against tho 
Indians, as early as 164B; but about 1G8D, Colonel Byrd, having reooived a 
conditional grant of land at tho Falls, sent more than fifty able-bodlsl men there 
to make a settlement. He erected a mill and other buildinira for tho use of their 
productions, and the settlement was known as Byrd'a Wareiuniae, In 1G82, 
Colonel Byrd was a member of the governor's council, and he was much in 
public employment, until his death. Wheo. after tho rovocat^oo of the edict of 
Nantes, a large number of Huguenots, or French Protestants, came to America, 
three hundred of them were cared for, with parental solicitudo, by Colonci Eyrd, 
and they found pleasant homos in tho Virginia colony. Many of tbeso were 
educated men, and in Colonel Byrd they found an agreeable companion. Ue 
possessed fine literary and scieatific tastes, and had tlto Lirgest library in Amer- 
ica, at that time. In 1123, ho was one of the commissioncrB appointed to estab- 
lish the boundary line between Virginia and ^'orth Carolina. Toward the close 
(rf'his lifi) he employed his pen on scientific subjects, and was made o member 
tf tho Ixmdon Royal Society, His munificence and stylo of living were un- 
equalled in the colonies. They were like those of an English nobleman. Ho 
died in 1713, at the age of almost eighty years, leaving his homestead, and a 
splendid fortune, to his eon William, lie, too, became a public man; and in 
1T56, was a commissioner to treat with tho Indians on the western borders of 
Virginia. He accompanied tho expedition against Fort Duquesne, under Wash- 
ington's command, in 1158. Being a spondtbriti: and a gambler, his immense 
wealth was greatly lessened, at his death. His widow occupied the Woslover 
property at the time of our revolution ; and there Benedict Arnold (who was her 
relative) landed, when he invaded Virginia in tho service of his royal purchaser, 
in 11S1. De Chastellux, one of Rochambe&u'a oSlcers, speaks rapturously of 
^ beauty oTWestover, and tho pleasures of society there. 
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ELEAZER WHEELOCK. 

TnoSE good Eoen who by peraonal BacriSi^ and diligent efforts «eek to elente 
tbeir fellow-beiugi at low degree, Bbou)d be remembered and honored. 
Among (hoae of the past nho deserve Buch reward, ia Eleazer Wbeelock, the 
fuuuder of ttie flr^t gclioot fur the Christiaii education of Indian youths in Vew 
England. He whs bora at Windham, Connecticut, in April, ITIl ; and in 1T33, 
•nag graduated at Yalo College. Twii years afterward bo was ordained a gospel 
[DinlBtcr, and Bettled ae pastor, at Lebanon. There ho opened a school for the 
education of English children; and in 1113, hia first Indian pupil was admitted. 
lie waa a Mohogan youth of nineieen yeiira,nanied Sameon Occtun, who bad 
been converted to Ciiriatianity under the prenching of a clergjraian at Korwich. 
Before entering Mr. Wlieelock'a p<:lioo1, Occum had learned lu spell out scntencea 
in the Bible fbr the education ofhia eager dusky listeners, lie was anxious to 
become a sjiiritual tcaclier of his tribe. Ho remained with Mr. Wbeelock be- 
tween four and five years, end altcrward became a very successfbl pr««cher 
among the natives on the east end of Long Island. His success wilb Occum 
inducted Mr. Whcelock to attempt the education of other Indian youths, with 
special refarenee to their preparation for missionary labors, beUevinfr that they 
would be more efficient among the savages, than white preachers.' In 1762, be 
bad more than twenty Indian youths in his school, the expenses being paid by 
voluntary subscriptions, small legislative grants, and contributions from the 
Boston commissioners of the Scotch society for propagating Christian knowledge^ 
A Ginner, named Moor, garo a house and some laud, adjoicuDg Ur. 'Wlieelodi's 
reudonco, for the use of the institution, and it became known as Moor's Indian 
Charity School. To increase its usefulness, it was determined to seek aid in 
England; and in 1766, Occum and Rev. Mr. Whitaker of Korwicb, went 
thither fbr that purpose. The money collected by them was put into the bands 
of trustees, in England, at iha bead of whom was the Earl of Dartmouth ; and 
its expenditure was intrusted to the Scotch society. 

Hoping to be more efflcicnt on the borders of the Indian country, wber^ 
white settlements had not yet been planted. Dr. Wbeelock resigned his pastoral 
charge at Lebanon, and established his school at Hanover, in New Hampsbira 
Ho also founded a college there, and named it Dartmouth, in honor of the Earl, 
notwithstanding that gentleman waa opposed to the project, fearing it might 
iuterfero with the Indian School.' Governor Wentwoiib gave it a charter, and 
for nine years Dr. Wheelock labored vigorously at the head of each esiablish- 
meoL The war tor Independence seriously affected the proeperitj of both en- 
terpruoa, yet the self-sacrificing founder saw glorious fruit produced by his 
planting. Among those white misaionaries whom he prepared for their work, 
was the Ikithful Kirklnnd, so Jong a nohle Inborcr among the tribes in the in- 
terior of New York. Dr. Whoekjckdiedat Hanover, on the aith of April, 1779, 
at the ago of sixty-eight years. 
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CADWALLADER GOLDEN. 

'PHB representatlres of royal power, in America, generally regarded the people 
J. as their gfilgecta, rattier than as fellow-cltizena, and ruled b; dcspotio power 
rathar than by kiudneas and conciliation. There were bonorablo exceptions, 
and among these wss Gadwallader Colden, whoso ohorneter and public life were 
truthfiilly portrayed, more than forty years ngo.by John TV. Francis, M.D., now 
[1884] tho Nefltor of literature and science in Now York. Colden was octinR 
governor orNefir York when tbe stamp-act riots occnrred, and was treated with 
indignity by a mob, bccauae he waa the representative of (ho king, and ot the 
same timo waa highly respected by tiiem oa a man and valuable citizen. 

Gadwallader Colden waa bom in Dunse, Scotland, on tho 17th of Febniarr, 
1686. lie completed his collegiate studies at tbe university of Edinburgh, in 
ITOB, and after devoting three years to tho study of mathematics and medical 
■cience, he came to America, where he remiuned five years, as ft practicing 
phymcian. He went (o Great Britain in 171B, and formed the acquaintance of 
llaltey and other leading men of ecienco ; and the following year ho married a 
pretty Scotch girl, returned to America, and settled in tho city of Now York. 
Colden soon abandoned his profession, fbr public employment. IIo was made 
■urvcyor-general of tbe province, a master in chonoEry, and finally became one 
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of tbe goremort coonciL Abont the jearTjSO, he oblained a patent for a 
large tract oT unsettled land near Newburgb. ia Orange comity, sod named his 
manor, ColdeiUuuii. There, atler the year 17&5, be resided, with his tamilv, moxt 
oTtlie time, engaged in agriculture and in licerarf aiu] BcieotiQc purEuits. Many 
learned essays from bis pen enriched the medicai and scientific publications of 
his day; and but ilM/ry of Vie Five Saliona of Indiant, is a noble monumeat in 
testimony orhis careful and judidouB researches in that special Held of inqniry. 
Almost all of the acientiflcmen of Europe were his eorrespondeqta, and Franliliii 
and other leading Americans were ■aH}o|;his intimate epLBloUry (Hends. Botanj 
wai his Givorite study, and he was a constant and valued correspondent of Lin- 
HEUs, the great master of the science, ibr a series of yeafs. His Toluniinous 
papera am now among the choice treasures of the New Tori Ilislorical Sodetr. 
In 17G0, Dr. Colden was appointed lieutenant-go remor of the prorince of 
New York, and became the acting magistrate, at eighty years of age. He 
managed public affairs with great prudence during all tbe trying scenes of the 
Slami^-Act cicitomeot; and tho&ns of Liberty respected him, while they deBed 
his delegated power. Ho was released from office, by Governor Tryon, in 1755, 
and retired to bis country ecut, at Flushing, Long Island, nhere be died on the 
2Sth of September, 1770; a few days betbre that great conQagration which con- 
sumed more than five hundred buildings in the city of New York. GovenuH' 
Colden was then almost eighty-nine years of age. 



JOHN SMITH. 

TEGBG are men whoso career appears meteor-like in brilliancy and progress 
wluch nevertheless makes permanent impressions open tbe world's histoiy, 
and beams in the firmament of past events, with steady, planetary lustre. John 
Smith belongs to the meteor-heroes of our race. He was bom at Willoughby, in 
Uocolnsliirc, England, in I5G9, and in early childhood was distinguished for his 
daring spirit and lovo of adventure. At tbe ago of thirteen years, he sold his 
boobs and satchel to procure money to pay his way to the sea-shore, for be had 
reeolved to try life on the ocean wave. Uo was prevented from embarking, and 
apprenticed to a men/hanL Two years afterward he ran away, went to Frencey 
■od then to tho Low Countries, and there studied military tactics. With a por- 
tion of his deceased father's.estate, young Smith, at the age of seventeen years, 
went abroad, like a Imight-etrant, in search of adventures. On s voyage from 
MarseiUes to Naples, a great slonn arose. Tlie crew of tho vessel were Roman 
Catboltcs^ who, believing tbe young litriiic Englisbmim to be a Jonah, cast him 
Into the sea to ^pease tho angry waters, lie swam to a small island, and there 
embarked in a lYoncb vessel for Alexandria, in Egypt. From Hicnco he went 
to Italy, and then to Austria, where be entered tho imperial army. Ills valor 
soon procured him tho command of a troop trf" horse, which, in the war against 
the l^rks, obtained tho name of The Fiery Dragooru. On one occasion, darii^ 
a siege, a Turkish officer oSered to engage in a duel with any Christian soldier. 
" to amuse the ladies." Tho lot fell to Smith. They fbugbt in sight of both 
armies. Smith cut off bis antagonist's head, and carried it in triumph to the 
Anstrian camp; and then (bu^t two other Turinsh champions with tbe same 
result He was ailerward captured and sold to a Pacha, who sent his priaoner 
M a present to bis sweetheart, to be her slave. Her love was excited, and to 
Insure his safbty, she sent Smith to her brother. The Turk treated tbe captive 
cruelly. Boon an opportuiyty for escape was offered, when Smith killed his 
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Qrnuit, fled into Utucovj, and round his waj to Austria The war had ended, 
uid Smith departed fl'oia the Adriatic^ with a Frenth sea-captAia, for Uorocco. 
Hewasengagadin a sea-fight near the Canarjlalanda, with the Spaniards; and 
thrai, after a long absence, returned to hia native counli7. Hia leatlcas spirit 
now jeanied for adventureB in the New World, and accompaEj-ing the first 
Einglisti eipeditioD which successfully planted a settlement in America, he be- 
came the real founder of the Virginia «ilony. The settlers became jealous of 
hia talent, on the vojage, and, ignorant that he was named In the "sealed box'" 
M one of the Counc^ they put him in irons, under tho plea that he intended to 
make himself King of Virginia. He was released when hia name appeared 
among the appointed rulers. He poaseBsed great energy, and he not only sup- 
ported good government by his presence, but saved the colony from destruction. 
He was rescued fhim death by Pocahontaa, tho daughter of the Indian king, 
while a prisoner among them ; and ho acquired such influence over the savages^ 
that they were friendly to the English Khilo Smith ruled the colony. He ex- 
plored tho coast from Pamlico Sound (o the Delaware river, and constructed a 
map of the country. An accident caused him to go to England for surgical at- 
tendance. Five years afterward bemads a trading yoyege to America, explored 
tho coast from the Thames to the Penobscot, made a map of the wiuntry, and 
called it New England. Smith offered to accompany the Pilgrim Fathers, to 
* '" in 1620, but on account of his arisCocratio notions; hia proflered ser- 
« declined. He died in London, io 1631, at the age of seventy-tiro 



DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 

NBAK the banks of the beautiful Wissahiccon, in the vicinity of Germantown, 
four miles from Fhiladelphia, lived three hermita a century and a half ago ; 
and near their hiding-places from the world's ken, a mile from the old village 
where the good count Zinzcndort;' the Moravian, labored and reposed, was tho 
birth-place of one whose name ia co-eitensive with scientific knowledge. It 
waa David Rittenhoute, the eminent mathematician, who was bom in Rox- 
borough townabip, on the Bth of April, 1T3Z. His father was a bumble farmer, 
and David was his chief assiatwit when hia life approached young manhood. 
The geometrical diagrams which disfigured his implements of labor, the bam 
doors, and the pig-sty, attested the peculiar workings of hia brain while yet a 
mere lad. These indications of genius would doubtless have been disregarded. 
Bod his aspiraUons remained unsatisfied, had not a tbeble body made the aban- 
donment of field labor a atom necessity. David was apprenticed to a clock and 
mathematical instrument maker, and ibe pursuit being consonant with his (ante, 
be was eminently successful. 

Rittenhouse was a severe student, but on account of bis pecuniary wants, he 
was deprived, in a great degree, of the most valuable sources of inlbrmation, 
especially concerning t)ie progress of science in Europe. WhQe Newton and 
Liebnits were warmly disputing for the honor of first discoverer of Fittcionx, 
Bittenhouae, entirely ignorant of what they had done, became the inventor of 
that remarkable feature in algebraical analysia. Applying the knowledge which 

I. Tbaifttr Klv JiBkw, liiBlHdof iiwklns«iD(MTi AnolnlBcnlof ftrooull Air lbs roTonimnt ot 
Tindnii- placvd Ibf4r iibpih Jn ■ hiM bOH, wlEh dinelkiu not to opsi H nntU Ihrir airlTBl oa Iha 
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he deriTed fk>m stud^ and reflection, to the mechanic arte, he produoed a plan- 
etarium, or an exhibition of the movements or the solar B3rBtem, b; coachiaery. 
It is a most wonderful piece of mechanism, especiall; when we consider tha 
&ct that the inventor was jet an obscuro mechanic in a country village. That 
work of art is in the poaeeasion of the Coliege of New Jersey, at Princeton, it 
having been purchased on the recommendation of Freaideut Witherspoon.' It 
gave him great reputation; and in 1710, iio went lo Ptiiladclpliia. wliere hs 
pursued his mechanical vocation, and met, dail/, members of the Pbiloaophica] 
Society of that city, to whom he had, two years before, communicated the Gict 
that be had calcuJatod, with great exactness, the transit of Venus, which oc- 
curred on the 3d of June, 1169. Rittcnbouse was one of those whom the Society 
i^ipointed to observe it- Only three times before, in the whole range of human 
observations, had mortal vision beheld the orb of Venus pass across the disc of 
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ward to, by philosophere, with jntenae interest As the momcDt approached, 
■ocording to bia awn calculatiotis, Rittenbomie became greatlj excited. When 
the discs of the two pUnets touched, at precisal; the expected moment, the 
philosopher fainted. His highest hopes were realized ; and on the dth of No- 
vember (bllawing he was blessed with the sight of a transit of Uercury. 

When Dr. Franklin died, Rittenhouse was chosen Presidetit of the American 
Philosophical Sodetj, to flit his place ; and from hii own earnings he gave the 
institution fifteen huodred dollars, oo the day of bis inauguration. His &ma 
was now world-wide, and many official honors awaited bis acceptance. He 
beld the olBce of treasurer of the slate of PennsjlTaaia, fbr many yean ; and in 
1192, he was appointed the first Director of the Uint. Failing health compelled 
him to resign tbot trust, in 1196 ; and on the Sth of June, the fbllowing year, 
be died the death of a Christian, at the age of sixty-fonr years. 



UNCAS. 

TTKLIEE most of the Indian diieb and sadiemB who appear coni;riciKnia fn 
(J our early annalB, the line (^descent from Uncss comes down almost to our 
own time, and he lias been honored, in prefereoce to oU others, wilb a commem- 
onUice monument from the hands of the white man. Uocas was a Pequod, by 
birth. Rebelling against his chieC Sassacus, he was expelled ttom the Pequod 
doDiain. and by his talent and sagacity soon took the rank and power of a chief 
among the Uohegans. He became the inveterate enemy of Ssssacua; and he 
was at the bead of the Uohegans who accompanied Captain Mason against the 
Pcquods, inl63T. He was always the firm friend of the English; anddunng that 
daric penod, whea King Philip succeeded ia anniog all the New England tribes 
against the white people, Uncas remained thithfiil. He even took np anas 
against Philip, aod with two hundred UcAegans, and a greater number of sub- 
jugated Pequods, bo marched with Uajor Talcott to BrookQeld and Hadley, and 
at the tatter place assisted in defeating seven hundred of Philip's savage aUiee. 

Like Philip, Uncas was opposed to the preaching of Chrislianity among his 
people, preferring to have them believe in the religion of bis raihera. Tet he 
never used coercive measures in opposition; and. Dnally, bo so far yielded, that 
on one oocaaion, when the country was suffering irom a groat drought, he asked 
a Christian minister to pray for rain. A copious shower fell the next day, and 
Uncas became like King Agrippa in the presence of Paul — he was almost pcr- 
■naded to'become a Christian. In 1S59, Uncus gave a deed to several white 
people, conveying to them a large tract of land at the head of the Pequod river 
[the Thames], and there the city of Norwich wns fbunded. The exact period 
of the death ofUncas ia unknown. It is supposed to have occurred about 1683, 
when he was succeeded by his son Owancko, or Oneco, who distinguished him- 
■elf on the side of the English, in King Philip's war. In liia old age, Oneco 
used to go about bc^ng, accompaiued by his squaw. As ho could not speak 
English well, Richard Bushnoll wrote the fallowing hues fbr him to present to 
the benevolent : 

"Oatea, KEnc, 1ili(riutodAlhbrlDBtab«(ft UlllalbDtf, 
Aa1h«r «a>l0iis(DelTfrindftwnau, (o try boir hind uid rood; 
Sbs'11 Ihuk ja'f^'ji^^asni, u ibs/^M'tii^iii, ^ wn^il? uVhimi." 

A neat granite obelisk, about twenty feet in height, has been erected in the 
dty at Horwich, to the memory of Uncas. The foundation stone wai laid in 
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ISSB, by Q«Deral JmduoD ; and in tbe smAll cemetery in which it stuid% a d»- 
■cendftnt oTITiiaaa, turned Uazeon, wu buried Id IBiT. There vea few of tb* 
If dwgSQ bribe jet lirii^, near Horwich - but loon it maj be written Ofon a 
lomb-fltoiie, "The lait of the Uohegttns." 



KINO PHILIP. 

AGENBB0XJ3 mind readily appreciates and commeods an exhibition of tme 
patriotLsm, even by on enemy. Those who regard the lodiaii as withoot 
the pale or the aympathlea of civilization, are often compelled (o yield reluctant 
admiration of the quaiitica which make men heroea, aagee, and pHtiiots, when 
exhibited by this laboo'd race. No one appearg more promineot an a claimanl 
lor eonaideration on account of these qualities, than Metacomet, the last chief oT 
the Wampanoags oT Rhode Island, known in bi«tory as King Philip. He was 
one of two sons of UasaasiHt, the aachem' who gare a friendly welcome to the 
Pilgrim Fatherv. They were named, respectively, Alexander and Philip, by 
gorernor Vinslow, in compliment to their Ihtber. Alexander was the eldest 
•ndsneeeeded hia&ther in authority. Be died, and his mantle fell upon I^ilip, 
a bcdd, poweiftll-miDded warrior, whoae keen percqitioD had already given liim 
aaeaslDeM respecting the ffitare of his race. He ww, yew after year, the en- 
croachments <^ the white people, yet he Uthfully kept the treaty of hi« fiober, 
with them. He even endured inaulla and gross indignities ; and when his hot- 
blooded warriors gathered around his thn>ne apon Uount Hope, and counselled 
war, be refused to listen. At length iorbearance seemed no longer a virtue, 
sod the hatchet was lifted. 

Among the "praying fodiana," as Eliot's converts were called, was one wbo 
bad been educaWd at Cambridge, and waa employed as a teacher. On account 
of some misdemeanor, he had fled to Philip, aod became his secrttaiy. He 
afterward returned to the white people, and accused Philip of treasonable de- 
eigoB. Because of this diarge, he was waylaid and murdered by some of the 
Wampaooaga. Three suspected men were tried, convicted oo slender testimony, 
and banged. The ire of the Wamponoags was fiercely kindled. Pbilip was 
cautious, Ibr ho knew bis weakness ; his young warriora were impetaous, for 
they counted not tbo cost of war. The sachem was finally overruled ; and re- 
membering the indignities which he had suflbrod from the English, be trampled 
solemn treaties nnder foot, and lighted the flame of war. Messengeis were sent 
to other tribes, and with all the power of Indian eloquence, Philip exhorted his 
IbllowBTS to curse the white man, and to swear eternal hootihty to the " pale 
fhces." The events which fbllowed have been detailed in our sketch of Captam 
Church, and need not be repeated here, Hetacomet was a patriot of truest 
stamp, and his general character, measured by the standard of true appredaUon. 
in which all oontrolling circumstanoes are coosidered, bears a fiivorable com- 
parison with the patriots of other lands, and of more enlightened people. His 
death occurred in August, 1776, when he was about fifty yean of age. During 
the war, the government (rf Plymouth oflferod thirty sbiliinga for every bead iX 
an Indian killed In battle. The f^thless Wampsuoag received that price — 
"thirty piecea of silver" — Gir his master's head. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

rS wordB of Solomon, "Seest tboD a mac d[llgeiit in bin busiueM? hs aholl 
itand before kings; he shall not itand betore mean men," attracted the 
Mteolion of a Boston tallow-chandler's bod, when he was yet ia youthhood. 
That youth was the immortal BeoJBimD Franklin, vrho vras born on the morning 
of the I7tb of January, 11D6, and was christened that aftenioon. At the age 
of eight years be went to a gnmniBr school ; but at ten his services were re- 
quired in bis father's business, and his cducaCion was neglected. At the age of 
twelve years he wta apprenticed to his brother James, a printer. He made 
great proSciencj in his bUBiaeso, and a love for reading was gratifled, often at 
the expense of half a night's sleep. Thr Nan England Cmrani, printed by his 
brother in 1121, was the third newBpa]«r established in America.' Young 
nwiklin wrote several essays for it, which attracted mueh attention. The 
author WM unknown and unsuspected. A.t about the same time he read th* 
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produottona ot SlwIlMbtuj Mid GoUina, Mid he becajne a sceptic in religioo, ui J 
ft powerfiil disputant, b; the use of the Socratic method of argumeDt — asldng 
qOBltlons. Becauae of his scepticim be became unpopular in Boston. Tfaia 
uct, Bcd Ul traatment by bis biDther, detormined him u> leave the place. He 
went to Neir York in a floop, and from ihence to Pbiladelpbia, on bot, where 
tie aooa prooured employment, as a printer, ia the establistimeiit of Ur. Keimer. 
■ telugeoceand 



His intelugeoce and good conduct a ctmcted the attention of prominent men, amoiiK 
whom vrM Qovernor Keith, who advised him to go into buainesa fbr hitaadC 
With promises of aid ftom the govemor, he slarted for London to buy printing 
materials. The aid was withheld; and on his arrival, he nught employment 
fbr a lirelibood. He was now only eighteen years of age. By the practice of 
the most rigid economy, he saved a greater part ofhis wages; and his inSueoco 
among his follow- workmen, against useless expenses for beer and other things, 
was ^eScial. At night bo used his pen ; and by a Dissertation m Liberty, in 
which he contended that virtue and vice are nothing more than conventional 
distinctions, he made the acquaintanco of Mandcvillo and other inQdel writera. 
Pranklio always looked back to Uiese early efforts of bis pen, in opposition to 
Christian eUiios, with great regret 

Franklin returned to Philadelphia in the Autumn of 1728, as a merchant's 
clork ; but the death of his employer, the following year, induced him to woric, 
again, for Mr. Eeimer. His ingenuity was profllable to his employer, Ibr be 
engraved devices on type metal, made printer's ink, and in various ways saved 
money to the establishment. In 1728, bo formi^ a partnership in the printing 
business with Mr. Meredith, but it was dissolved the following year. He then 
purchased Keimer's miserably-conducted paper, issued it in a greatly improved 
stylo, uttered in it many of those aphorisms which have since become lamons, 
and then laid the (bandation of bis future usefulness. He married in 1 T3D, 
lived IhlgBlly, and in the course of three or four years began to save monej. 
He opened a small shop for the sale of stalionory, to which bis pleasant and 
edifying conversation drew many of the men of literary taste in tho town. A 
literary club was formed, in wliich questions were discussed which required 
refereoce to books. The members brought such as they needed, from lime to 
time, and Franklin conceived the idea of forming a public library. It was pop- 
ular; and In 1731, the foundation of that noble institution, the Philadelphia 
Ubniij, was laid.' The following year lie commenced tho publication of Poor 
RiduiTd'i Almanac It was full of sound maxims, and i\a popularity was so 
great, that be sold ten thousand copies annually. Ue continued it until 1751, 
when tiie demands of public bu^ees upon his time, compelled him to relin- 

Franklin's &rat public employment was undertaken in 1136, when ho was 
appointed clerk of the General Assembly of Peunsylvaiiia. The following year 
he was ^>pointed Postmaster of Philadalphia. He now began to be one of the 
most popular men in the province. The f^t is demonstrated by the drcum- 
■tance that, by his personal oxortions, he obtained ten thousand names to a 
voluntary association for the defence at the province, in 1144, when an attempt 
to procure a militia law had failed. He was chosen a member of the Assembly 
In 1141, and was regularly re-elected for ten years. Although Franklin wns do 
orator, yet no man possessed greater influence than he, in that body. Yet these 
public employments did not draw his attention from books and scientific invea- 
tigatioQS. f^ a long time he held a theory that the electridty of the scientific 
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■ppamCua and the lightning of the clouda were ideatica] ; and in 1752, be d«- 
monatreted the truth of his theoiy bj unmistakable ezperimenla.' He imme- 
djatelj applied the discorerf to a practicitl use, by showing that pointed iron 
rods, extending from a dlfltanoa above the highest part of a bouse to the ground, 
would preserve the house from lightning, by conducting it into the earth. The 
theorj and its demonstrstioil were made known in Europe, and Franklin's name 
became known and venerated throughout tlie scientiQc world. 

Id 1163, Franklin was made deputy postmaster-general of the British colonies 
in America, and the same year he projected and cstablifhcd the Academ/ of 
Sdencea of PbiUdelphio. In 1T54, ha was one of the colonial delegates who 
met in Congress at Albany to devise means of defence against tbo French; and 
there he submitted a plan of union, similar, in many respects, to our Federal 
Constitution, but it was reacted bj the BriliBh government and the colonial 
assemblies fbr widelj dilTeretit reasons. Three years eflcrward, Franklin was 
•eat to England as ttie agent of Pennsylvania, and was employed in the same 
capacity by tbree other colonies. There he associated with the greatest me> of 
the time, and the poor journeyman printer of a few years bejbre, " stood before 
kings," was caressed by men of learning, was made a member of the Royal 
Society, and honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws, by the nniversitiea of 
Edinburgh and Oxford. Ho returned to America in 1 TG2, and resumed his seat 
in the Assembly; but two yeara atlerward, the dispute between the colonies 
and the government having commenced in earnest, ho woe again sent as ^ent 
fbr Pennsylvania, to England. He remained abriiad until 1715, during which 
time he visited tho Continent, and became acquainted with the most learned 
men in Europe. On tbo day of his arrival in America, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress; and he was one of the Mgners of the Declara- 
tion of Independence the following year. During the whole period of the 
revolution he was continually active in a civil capacity at homo or abroad. 
Congress sent him as commissioner to the French court in 1776, and he was one 
of the most accomplished and adroit diplomatists at Versailles. Finally, when 
peaoe was determined upon, Franklin wss one of tho leading commissioners in 
tbrming those treaties with Great Britain and other powers, which secured the 
independence of the colonies. He was then appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the French court, and " stood befbre kings " until, by his own reqnest, another 
WB< appointed in his place, and be returned homo. He arrived at Fhitadelphia 
early in the Autumn of 1785, and was received with tho bighesC republican 
honors. In 1787, he was a leading man In the convention which farmed the 
Federal Constitution; and the following year he withdrew from public liGl, 
being thon eightj-two years of age. On the 171b of April, 1790, that great 
Philosopher, ^lesman, and S^^, was undressed ibr the grave; and beneath a 
neat inarblo slab, in the burial-ground of Christ Churcb, Fbiladelphia, rest his 
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NATHANIEL BACON. 

OFTEN, in men's estimation, miccen makes eSiirt a Tirtue, but failure makoa it 
a crime. A Euccessful blow at tfraiiDf is called patriotiam ; an utuuccees- 
f\ll one U branded ai rebellioD. Nathaniel Sacon liftod Ms ann for popular 
Creedom, failed, and hiatorj reoorded hia name among traitors. He nas a young 
man oT groat boldnora and energy of character. Hia birth-place was in SuOblk 
countj, Knglaud, and in LondoQ he vas educated for tlie legal proteasion. He 
o*me to America during Cromireirs rule in Englaad, and Van soon called to a 
Boat in the council of Goremor Serkelej. Thoroughly democratic in hie vIctb, 
Bacon often crossed the official p^ith of the haughty cavalier, aa en aascrtor of 
popuLir rights, especially oEler the rcstomtion of Charles the Second made the 
Virginia loyolista inMilent and tjT&naicsl. The assembly, under the inGuence 
of the governor, abridged the liberties of the people, propagated the viper* of 
iDlolerancD, and imposed heavy fines upon Baptists and Quuhers. Tbo people 
soon learned to despise the name of king, and a etrong repubhcan party wm 
formed. 

Circumstances soon favored a demonstration of republican strength. Sosna 
Indian triboa commouccd depredations upon the settlcincots in the upper part 
of Virginia, and thuy finally penetrated as Ear as Uacon's plantation in the vi- 
dnilj of Richmond, Bttrkclcy appeared indifiercnt, and the planters asked the 
privLege of protecting themselves. The governor refused; when at least five 
baodred men collected together, choso Bacon for commander, and drovo the 
Indians back to the Potomac. Berkeley was jealous of Bacon, proclaimed Mm 
a triutor, and sent troops to pursue and arrest blm. The people arose io re- 
bellion, the aristocratic assembly was dissolved and a republican one elected; 
universal suSrage was restored; Bacon was chosen commander-in-chief of th« 
military, and a commisBion forbim was demanded of the governor. That oCBdal 
was alarmed and promised complianco, not, however, until Bacon, with a larga 
force, approached Jamestown. He was compelled to attest the bravery and 
loyalty of Bacon ; and on the 4th of July, IGTiS, just a hundred years before the 
colonies were declared free states, a more Uberal and enlightened legislation 
oommoncod in Vii^nia. That day was truly the harbinger of American inde- 
pendence and Dationalltj. 

Again the Indians approached, and Bacon proceeded to drive them back. Aa 
soon as he bad departed, Berkeley treacberoualy published a proclamation, re- 
versing the proceedings of the assembly, rcpuiUating Bacon's commission, and 
dechiring him a traitor. Back to Jamestown the indignant patriot marched, 
and lighted a dvil war. The governor and adhering loyalists were driven be- 
yond the York river, and the wives of many were detained as hostages for peaoa. 
Troops came from Kngtond to support Berkeley ; and when rumor told of their 
march up the peuinaula, Bacon applied the torch and laid Jamestown in asbas. 
He then croaaod the York to drive the enemies of popular (Veedom entirely ont 
of the old dominion, but there he met a foe to h s life more deadly than royalistB 
or the Indians, The malaria from tbo low lands infused its poison into his veins, 
and at the house of Dr, Oreen, in Gloucester county, the brave republican died, 
on the 1st of October, I6T6. at the age of about thirty-seven years. Berkeley 
•ssiuned power immediately, and Bacon's followers were terribly persecuted. 
Twenty were hanged, scorca were imprisoned, and much proper^ was confis- 
cated. Because the patriots were unsucceasftll, this episode in Virginia histor/ 
ia known as " Bacom's Bzbrluoh." 
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JONATHAN TRUMBULL. 

OHE of the muD pillara oT support upon which tieneral Washiagiton relied 
during the War for IndependeDce, was Jonathan Trumbull, then Oovemor 
orConnecticnL He was bora at Lebanon, Connecticut, on the 21st of June, 
1710, and iraa ^aduated at Harvard CoUego io 1721. His seriouH mind turned 
to theology as a prorcsaion. and he commenced its study with tho Rev. Solomon 
Williams, of Lebanon, The death of an elder brother, who was engaged in 
mercantila business with his lather, caused Jonathan to change his intentions 
and become a merchant. When only twenty-three years of age, he was elected 
k member of the Connecticut Assembly, where he soon became distinguished ■■ 
one of il8 most active committee men. In 1766. he was elected lieutenant- 
goTemor oftho colony, and became ei-offioio chief justice of the superior court 
He tspouaed the patriot cause very early; and in 116S, ha took the trold step 
of refosing to take the osth, which enjoined almost unconditional submiBSiOD to 
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ParliBOioDt, uid wliich a minieterial order required. That hlep wiu pouular 
with Clie people; and tUe followtng year he waschoBeD goTemor bj a 7017 Urge 
iDworit}'. Hia influence became ^08t unbounded tbnnighont New England; 
and while tbe Adams'i aud Hancock were l^ialating in the Contincnta] Con- 
greoB, Qovemor Tramboll waa recognized as the great leader in tho East He 
was an active, self-BacriBciDg, and reliable man throughout the whole coDtest; 
and he bad the proud distinction of being Ibo onl}' colonial governor who, at the 
csmmencement of the revolution, espoused tbo republican cauBC. For fburteen 
couBecutive yeani be was elected to the chief magistracy of his native State; but 
when peace returaod, and all danger seemed over, ho left tho belm forever. He 
dedinHl a reflection ; and at the ago of seveutj-lhree years, he retired from 
public life. In August, 1T86, he was seized with a maliguunC fever, which de- 
stroyed his life oa the ITth of that month. His son and grandson both SUed 
his chair of office, the latt«r having been governor in 1849. 

The Marquis de Chsstellux, who came to America with Pochambeau In 11S0, 
thus speaks of the personal appearance of Governor Trumbull: "lie is seventy 
yenni old; his whole life is consecrated to business, which he paBsioDBlely loves, 
whether important or not; or rather, with n?epect to him, there is none of the 
latter description. .He has all the simplicity in bis drees, all the importance, 
and even pedaotiy, becoming the great ^aglstraCe of a small republic He 
brought to my mind tbe burgomaaters of Holland iu the time of tho HeinaiuB'B 
and Bamovelts." He wbb greatly beloved by Washington; and no name OD 
the pages of our biilory appears brighter, as a pure patriot and honest man, 
than that of Jonathan Trumbull. 



JOHN WINTHROP. 

ONE of the most accomplished scholaraof the last century, was John Winthrop, 
professor of mBthemotics and natural philosophy in Harvard UniverBity. 
Ho was bom in Boston, in lTt5, and was graduated at Harvard when only 
sevanlcen years of ago. His studies took a wide range, and included theology 
and medicine, with the natural sdenees. When he was appointed HoIIIb Pro- 
fessor' in tho univecsily, he was considered the most learned man in America; 
and his teaching and example gave a powerful impetus to the study of the exact 
sciences in this country. As early as I14D, be made observations on the transit 
of Mercucy, and published them in tbe Transactioiis of the Boyal Society d 
London. 

In June, ITei, he went to St John's, Newfoundland, with his instnimenta 
and attendants, to obeervo the transit of Venus, that point being the most &vdi^ 
able, in America, for Buch obsorvations. That passage of Venus acroea the disc 
of the Bun had been looked forward to with great interest, for ooe hundred and 
twenty-two years had elapsed since a similar phenomenon had been observed.^ 
l£r. Winthrop's observations were accurate, and of tbe greatest value. They 
nve his name and that of Harvard College a world-wide reputation. TtieRoy^ 
Society elected him a member of that body ; and the University at Kdinburgh 
conferred upon bim the degree of LL.D., or Doctor of Laws. He also observed 
the transit of Venus, in 1769,^ and the papers which he published On that subject 
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procured liia admuBkOu M memberBbii) in tbe moat emiuua( sdentiliu Hucieiieu i>r 
the world. 

Id 1767, Dr. 'Winthtop pubtiabed hi« Cogiia de Cometia, s work of prDfound 
naaarch, and of greU value to the adentilic world. At tbii time the dispute 
betweea the Americui colooiea Mid Great Britajn was aasummg mach import- 
ance, and Dr Winchrop engaged zealouslj in the cause of the colonists. Not' 
withsUading be labored intensely in the datiea of hin profbasorship, be engaged 
in all the exciting diacusaiona of the daj, and was ever tbund on tho side of 
hnmaa freedom. During all the exciting scenes of the earl/ days of the rerolu- 
1, around Boalon, he was a lirm patriot, a wise counsellor, aod eCBcient pro- 
— * "- - - xl cause. Ho held bis professorship until his death, which 
d ofMaf, 11T9, in tbe bixty-filUi fear of his a^ 



JOHN BARTRAM. 

'THE men of Bcienoe in Europe, a hundred ;ean ago, were occaaoDallj stortlsd, 
1 aa with a meteor flash, bj scintillations of great minds in America; and 
it WM a hard question for them to solve how genius could be IbaCored into 
TigorouB life amid the coo) shades of that wilderness. Yet hero and there the 
oridences of such genius intruded npoo their stately opinions, and they wero 
compelled to offer the bond of fuliowship to American brethren, equal In pro- 
fhndity <rf knowledge with themselves. Of this class was John Bartram, an 
eminent botanist, who was born near Darby, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
in tlie year 1701. He found few iielp^ to education io early lifo, but study and 
perseverance overcame a liost of dilBculties. He seldom sat down to a meal with- 
out a book, and he learned the claasic languages with great ^ility. In the 
study of medicine and surgery be greatly dcligUted; and drawmg liis medicines 
diieSy from the vegetablo kingdom, ha practiced successfully among the poor 
of his neighborhood. His avocation was that of a lormer, and his favorite study 

Ur. Bartram was the first American who conceived tho plan of establishing a 
botanic garden for American plants and vegetabtes. He carried his plan into 
execution, bj devoting about six acres, near Philadelphia, to tho purpose. Uo 
travened the country io every direction, from Canada on the north to Florida 
on the south, in search of now productions, and his garden was enriched and 
beautified by the results of his explorations. His philosophical knowledge at- 
bacted the attention of learned and scientiHc men, at home and abroad, and 
with these his intercourao became extensive. Ho sent many botanical collec- 
tions to Europe^ aod their beauty, novelty, and admirable cloasiBcatioa, won 
nnirersal applause. Literary and scientiQc societies of London, Edinburgh, 
StockholiD, and other cities, placed bis name among those of their honorarj 
memben; and Anally, George the Third of England appointed him "American 
Botanist to his Uajosty." He held that honorable position until bis death, which 
occurred in September, 1777, when he was in the seventy-sixth year of bis ag«. 
His seal in scientific punuits was unabated till the last At the age of seventy 
fean, he made a journey in Bast Florida, to examine and collect tho natural 
productions of that r^on. His son, William, who accompanied his lather in 
many of theee eicurwona, puhlisht.'d. in 1792, an interesting account of their 
travels through East Florida, the Cherokee country, ka. John Bartram lived 
Mtd died an exemplary n(ember of tba Society of friendo. 
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OHAKLES THOMSON. 

OP all the pttriota of the Kevolution, no man was better acquainted with tba 
IDCD and evBDls oT that Btniggle, tbon Cliorlea Thomson, who was the per- 
manent Secretary of the Continental Congress for more than flfteen ;ears. He was 
born in IreUnd ia 1730, and at the age of eleven yean waa brought to Americ* 
in oompany with three older brothers. Their fnther died from the efTecta of 
sea-wcknesB, when within sight of the capes of the Delaware. They landed at 
New Castle, in Delaware, and had no other capital with which to commence 
life in the New World, than strong and willing hands, and boneat hearts. Charlea 
was educated at Nqw London, in Pennsylvania, by Dr. Aiiison, and became a 
teacher in the Frield'a Aeademj-, at Now Castle. He went to Philadelphia, 
where ho enjoyed the fnendship of Dr. Franklin and other emment men. In 
I1GS, be waa the aecretaiy for the Delaware Indiana, at a great couocQ held 
with tiie white people, at Eaaton : and that tribe adopted him as a son, according 
to an ancieot custom. With all the zeal of an ardent nature, Thomson eapouaed 
the republican cause; and when the Snt Continental Confcress met, in Phila- 
delphia, in September, ITTl, he waa called to the responsible du^ of aecretaiy 
to that body.' At about that time, he married lianiiah Harrison (the aunt <^ 
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Pnaideiit HarriaoaX whou brother, Beqlmnin, wu one of the lignerg of tho 
DaclaratioQ oT Independence. Year after jear, Mr. Thomson kept the reconli 
of the proceedings oT Congress, until the new organiiation of the government 
under Uie Federal ConMitutloa, In 1789. But the demnodB of public bumnecs 
did not wean him from boiAcs, of which henaa a great lover. He had a paBsion 
Ibr the study of Orcek authors, and actually Iranalated the Septuagint from the 
original into English. He made copious notes of the progress of the Revolution, 
•ud after retiring from public life, in 17B9, ho prepared a Etstoiy of his own 
times. But his sense of justice and goodness of lieart, would not pennit him to 
publish it; and a short time before he died, he destroyed the manuscript. He 
gave as a reason, that he was uuwilliog to blast the reputation of families risiiig 
into repute, whose progenitors were pmred to be unworthy of the friendship of 
good men, because irf their hod conduct during the war. 'So the world has lost 
the most authentic civil history of the struggle for independence, ever produced. 
Hr. Thomsou died on the 16th of August, 1821, when in Che ninely-flfUi year of 
his age. He then resided at Lower Merion, Mootgoioery county, Penn^lvanla, 
where he was buried. In 1S3S, his nephew removed his remiuns to Laurel Hill 
Cametery, over which is a h&ndsoiae monument, bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, compOMd by John F. Watson, Esq., the AnnalisL 



FRANCIS ALLISON. 

rS early instractors of great men ought to have a shore in the honors of their 
pupils, il, as Giithfhl teachers, their instructions have led to such greatness- 
la that relation to several of the men distinguished in the coaocila of the nation 
daring oar War for Independence, stands Francis Allison. He was bom in 
Ir«buul in IIOS, and completed his education at the University of Glasgow, in 
Scotland. At the ago of thirty years he emigrated to America, and having been 
ordained a minister in the Presbyterian Church, ho was chosen pastor of a flock 
at Now London, in Chester county, Pennsylvania. His ChristinQ zeal mode 
bim yearn for more workers in his Master's vineyard, and he opened a free school 
in which he tauglit many who expressed themselves desirous of becoming gospel 
bearers. About the year 1717, ha wiis invited to take choi^ of an academy En 
Philadelphia, where he became instructor of many youths, who aftorward oo- 
copied conspicuous public stations. He had educated Charles Thomson, the 
■•cretaty of the Continental Congress during the whirie of the revolution and 
teveral years afterward. In 1766, Dr. Allison was chosen vice-prorost of the 
College in Philadelphia, then just established; and among his earliest pufnl^ 
was Francis llopkinson, one of tlie signers of the Declaration of Independeooe. 
lie was professor of moral philosophy; and during these employments he cou' 
tinued his ministerial labors as pastor of the flrst Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Allison died at Philadelphia, on the 2Slh of November, 17T7, at 
the age of seventy-two years. 
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INCREASE MATHER. 

AUONG the most eminent divines and boldest unrtera of ftwdom in K«ir 
En^nd during the angry disciusiona between those aettlementi and the 
imperii goTsramenta in (be reign of Charles the Second, was lacreftae Mather, 
ft natiTe of Dorohester, MtLasachusetts, where be was bom od the Slst of Jan- 
aaij, 1639. He was an oiceedingrlj precocioui child; and at the age of twelve 
jears, entered Harvard College as a student He graduated with honor io 1656, 
Mid the following year entered aa a student at Trinity College, Dublin. After 
SD absence of four jearn, he returned to Boston ; atid in 1664, was ordained 
mioister of the Nortb Church in that city, which connection he held sixty-two 
yeais, a part of the time asaisted by his son. Cotton Mather. 

Mr. Mather was chosen to All the presidential chair of Uajrard Collt^e, after 
the death of President Oakea, but flnaliy resigned when the faculty required 
him to live io Cambrid^ and thua he seporati^ from his beloved Bode in Bos- 
too. After the Englisti revolution in I6SS,' and the expulsion of governor Ad- 
droa from New England,' Mr. Mather went to the court of William and Uary, 
Bad by the uaeofgraat dlplouiatic ekill, in connection with Sir William Pbipp^ 
procured tha celebrated charier of 1691, for bia native colony. On the assem- 
bting of the flrat legislature, under the new charter, a vote of tbsnlcs was adopted 
by that body, expreaaive of thmr appreciation of his bithful public serrices. 

That IViglitfu! delusion known as "Salem Witchcraft"' prevailed about the 
time of Mather's return to America, and while bis son. Cotton, was inning the 
flame, he wrote and spoke agoinat it. Like nioeC people in hia day, he believed 
in tha exiatence of witches,* yet his gentle heart and strong common sense ut- 
terly condemned the wicked and cruel accusations and prosecutions wilneaaed 
altooat duly. His pen and tongue were among the most etScient instruments 
in the flnal suppresaion of legal proceedings. 

Daring his pnsidency of ilarvard ColI(^, Mr. Mather received the titto of 
Doctor in Divinity from the &culCy of that institution. His diploma was the 
first of the kind issued in America, and he was a worthy redpient of tiiat honor, 
for his long liib waa spent in tlio service of his divine Master, and of hia native 
country. Ilia piety was unaffected, and his benevoleuce was manlleeted by his 
giving oae-teoth ta all his income to charitable purposes. At the time of bis 
death, which occarred on the 23d of August, 1123, at the age of eigb^-four 
years, he was properly called the PatrianA of New England. 
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EZRA STILES. 



A TEW weeks before the Britisli under aoveroor Trron. entered New Eaven, 
in Connectdcut, vilh inceDdia;? intent, a dimmulivG man of tHy years, 
with a Gk» beamiog with benevolent emotions, and a heart burning with love 
for his countrj and his race, was elected Presiaent of Yale College. It was 
Ezn Stilea, a most eTcellenl GbriBtian Bcbolar, who was bom at North Haven, 
on the 16th of Deoeniber, 1127. He waa educated at Yale, where he was grad- 
uated in 1742. He possessed a clear intellect, brilliant gonius, and remarkable 
grace in deportment. Ho became a tutor in the ColJc^ and prepared bimselF 
tar the Christian minLstjj. Ill health afflicted him, and with it came a stale ot 
mental suffering which almost made shipwreck of his character. Ho doubted 
the divinitjr of Christianity, and turned to the law aa his chosen professioii tbr 
life. Thorough invesligBtions of the subject of revealed religion resulted, sa 
usual, in conviiieing bim that the teachings of Jesus proceeded from the great 
Father of us alL Coder this conviction, Mr. Stiles resumed his clerical studies, 
and became a shining apostlo of truth, as pastor of a Congregational Bocietj in 
Kenrport, Khode Island, in 17DS. 

When the storm of the Revolution buret over Narragnnset Bay and vicinity, 
and Rhode lalan.t became a, prey to tlio British invadera, Mr. Stiles' congregation 
was dispersed, and ho {reached in various places, until the yeer 1777, when, on 
the reeignatioD of Dr. Daggett, he was elected President of Yotc College. It 
was a wise choioe. for Ills fame as a classical and Oriental scholar, and a thorough 
disciplinarian, had reached (o Europe. He already corresponded extensivelj 
with leading men of science and learning in the old world, and he baa ever been 
regarded as the most accomplished scholar who has yet filled the presidential 
diair of " Old Tale." He occupied that important seat until his death, which 
occurred on tho 12th of May, 1T95, when he was in the six^-eighth year of bis 
age. Dr. Stilea left a very interesting mannscript journal, which has never been 
~ It is in the library of Yale College. 



JOHN CAUItOLL. 

IT is a fact worthy of notice^ that the Uaryland charter, granted by King 
Charles the First, in 1632, to Lord Baltimore, a Roman embolic gentleman 
of fortune and influence, was the first of all the royal patents granted tbr settle- 
menta in America, which guaranteed freedom i^ tbDUf^ht and worship to aO 
who pn^essed a belief in Christ. Then catne Baltimore's descendant (Leonard 
Calvert), with a Roman Catholic colony, and first settled tbat beautiElil country 
"between North and South Vii^nia;" (named Maryland, after Henrietta Maria, 
the Qnecn of Charles the First,) and to this day, men of that (kith have held a 
controUiog influence in the atTairs of the colony and stale, in civil, military, 
poliUcsl, and religious life. One of tho most eminent lights of the Roman Cuth- 
(dic Chnrch in Maryland, was John Carroll, a relative of one of the signers oT 
the Declaration of Independence, and (or many years a faithful and highly 
esteemed archbishop, of Iho archieplscopal see of Baltimore. He was bom on 
tho Btb of Januaiy, 1735, at Upper Marlborough, in Maryland, and was remark- 
able ibr his docility in childhood, and activity of mind during his earlier years. 
At the age of thirteen be was sent to the college of St. Omer, in French Flan- 
ders wliere he rsmainod until ho was tmoaferred to the Jesuits' coU^e, at Li^«^ 
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•tx TMTB afterward. Be wu ordained a Jeauit priest Id ITS9, renounced bD 
dainui to the estate left him by hia father, and then becMoe « teacher at SL 
Omer, and afterward at Liege. In 1773, the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
and he was obliged to abandon bis prafessorahip in tbe coUege at Bruges, to 
which he had been lately appointed, and retire to England. He wrote an able 
vindication oT the JeEuita, but it availed nothing. Tor he dared not print it, and 
the maDUBcript is lott In England, tbe accomjiliahed joung eoclesiaslic became 
aecretary to the Jesuit Fatbera there. He also accompanied the son of Lord 
Stourton (an Euglish nobleman) on a continental tour, as governor, during 
which time he kept an interesting JoumaL' On hia return to Enghuid he be- 
came a reaident in Lord Amndera family. The quarrel between England and 
her oolouies waa now waxing warm, and Ur. Carrol) returned to bis native 
country, in 177S. He immediately commenced the dutici of hia office of priest 
In bia native coanty. 

Itr. Carroll waa now called tn other dutiea. Congreaa was veij dMUona oT 
' I Canada to the conrederatioo of tbe American coloniea against the 
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mother govenuDont, or at least to obtuiti its ueutrolitir ; and for that purpose^ 
appointed Dr. Franklin, Samuel Chsae. and Cliarlcs Carroll, can^ minion era to 
proceed thither, to confer with the leading men tliere. Father Carroll wna in- 
vited to accompany them, because tiia sacred office, hia thorough aCfjuiilntniiM 
Titb the Preach language, and hia conceded tileut, would bo of great Hcrvica 
The miaakm proved UDSuccessTol, liowcver, aod lite devoted pric.°t relunicd to 
his miaiaterial labors. Throuxliout tlio war, ho was attached to tlio palriol 
cause, 7Ct he did not neglect his religious duties. His talent and devotion were 
widely known; and in 179G, ho woa appuintod vicar-gcneral, and took up his 
reaidenoe at Baltimore. At that timo his church was in a Utnguiehinj; state in 
America; but, like Dr. Whito, of the Prot«stsnt Episcopal Church, Mr. Carrot] 
labored assiduously for tbe growth of bis Zinn, and may be justly called tha 
Falhw of the Roman Catholic Churuh in Ilia United States. lie was consecrated 
a Bishop (tho first for the United States) in 1790; oud the fulluwrng jcar bo 
founded the college at Georgetown, Tho whole Rcpubliu was then but one 
diocMe, under the title of tbe see of Baltimore. Under bis fostering cntc, and 
the tolerant principles of our government, tlio. church thrived, and men of every 
weed regarded Bishop Carroll as one of tho best men of the day. Congress, by 
unanimous vot«, invited him to deliver an eulogy on the dcatii of Washington, 
and that service was admirably perlbrmed tn St. Peter's church, in Baltimore, 
on the Z!d of February, ISOO. In ISOS, Baltimore was erected into a meiro- 
politan see. Four suffragan bishops were created, and Dr. Carroll became Arch- 
bishop. With every additional duty ]:ud upon htm, the venerable prelate's zeal 
seemed to increase, and he labored faithfully until his death, which occurred on 
tho 3d of December, 1815, at tho ago of eighty years. 



JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE. 



England^ on the list of December, 169S. Ho was educated for tbo militoiy 
pn^ssion, and became an aide-de-camp to tho great Prince Eugene. While a 
representative in Parlloment, in 1728, ho was phiccd upon a committoD to inquire 
into tbe condition of imprisoned debtors In Great Britain. His benevolent heart 
wu pained at the recitals of woo that fell upon his ears. The virtuous and tho 
good were alike ca.st into loathsome prisons. A glorious idea was awakened 
in hia mind ; and in 1729, bo submitted to Parliament a plan for establishing a 
military colony south of the Savannah river, as a barrierhotwecn thoCaroUniaoa 
■nd the Spaniards in Florida, to be composed of tho virtuous debtora then in 
prison throughout the kingdom. The plan wus heartily approved. A royal 
charter fiir twenty-one years was granted to a corporation "Intnistforthopoor," 
lo establish a colony to be called Geot^, in honor of King George the Second, 
then on the Kngiish throne. Oglethorpe was a practical philanthropist ; and 
when sufficient money had been subscribed, and tbo emigrants w-cro almost 
ready for departure, he offered to accompany them as governor, lie went up 
the Savannah rivor early in 1 733, and upon Taniacraw Bluff ho held a " talk 
with some of the Creek chiefs; and there ho (bunded tbe dty of Savannah. In 
the prosecution of his benevolent enterprise ho crossed the ocean several ttmea. 
Ilia colon; rapidly increased, and within eight years tweoty-ave hundred settlen 
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were sent over b; the trustee*, at ui expense c^ fbor hundred tbonsaiid doIUra; 

Tbejealouiyof the Spaniards at St. Augustine was voused, and they tuetiaced 
tbe Georgia colanf with war. Og]etborpe promptlj built Ibrts in tfae direction 
of Florid^ and br tldUful miHtar; Diovemeota, including some Ggbting, he kept 
back the enemy, and secured permanency fo his colonj. 

Ogtolhorpe took Unal leaTO of Georgia m 1143, and in 1145 wai promoted to 
tbe rank of BrigadiEr-generat in the British army. He was empkiyed. nnder the 
DultoofCuraberland, in quelling tbe Scotch rebellion of 1T46; and in 1747, be 
wu promoled to Uajor-general. IVhen General Gage, who was gorenior c£ 
MaaBachuBclta, and commaoder-in-chier of the British forces in America, went 
to Enghind in 1776. the Bupreme command in this country was offered to Ogle- 
ttaorpe. The merciful conditiona upon which, alone, he would accept the ap- 
pointment did not plenae the miaiati7, and general Howe wsa sent Oglethorpe 
died at his seat at Grantham Hall, on the 30th of June, 1785, at the age cf 
•(gbty-aeven jeara. 



JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY. 

rE Snc arts were but little appreciated and less practiced in America, pre- 
vious to the revolution ; and those artists of American birth who became 
&inOUS, obtained their laurel-crowns in England. TLem West and Copley both 
gained fortune and great lame. Tbe latter was bom in Boston in 1738. Ho 
possMscd a genius tor art, and became a pupil of Smibert, a celebrated English 
portrait painter, who accompanied Dean Berkeley to Rhode Island. Smibert 
settled in Boston when Berkeley returned to England, where he married and 
died. Copley was his onlystudont who became proQcient; and aAerhia moKlcr'fl 
death, in 1761, ho stood aiono in his profession. Ho painted many full-length 
portraits, and a lucrative and honorable career was opening before him, when the 
early storm-clouds of the revolution begau to appear. His busines waned, and. 
In 17C9, he went to England. This circumstance, and the fact that his father-in- 
law was one of the conaignoaa of the East India Company'R tea, which was 
destroyed in Boston Harbor in 1773, caused him to bo classed among refiigee 
loyalista. Ho was patronized by Benjamin West, then in the meridian gloly of 
hiii renown; and in 1770, ho was admitted a member of tbo Royal Academy, 
then lately established under the auspices of the young king. Ho visited Boston 
Id 1771, where he remained several months, and then relumed to England. In 
]774,he went to Italy; and on his return to England in 1776, ho there met his 
wife and children, whom ho had left in Boston. They hod come with his fotbei^ 
in-law, who was one of tbe many loyalists who fled to HaliGix when Washington 
drove the British finm Boston in the Spring of that year. Copley deToted him- 
■elf assiduously to portrait painting, for a livelliiood, and occasionally produced 
an historical picture, which attested his fine tulcnt fbr such compoeilioiL On 
tho rocommenilation of West, he was employed to paint two pictures: one for 
tbe House of Lords, the other for tho House of Commons. Hcchwie for bis 
■ubjocts. The Death of Chatham, and Charles the First in Parliament These 
established his tame, and he secured a fortune by his prefcssion. His name-sake 
Kn, who was bom in Boston, in 11T3, be educated for tho bar. It was a wise 
choice, for ho became as eminent in tho profession of the law, as his father had 
In painting. He was r^idly rising in honor when his Ehtlier died, suddenly, 
on tho SSth of September, 1816, at tho age of seventy^seven years. Twelve 
jeara later, tho Boeton-lwm son of Copley became Lord Chancellor of " ' ' 
alnd waa elevated to the peerage, with the title of Lord LyndhursL 
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WILLIAM WHITE. 

BECAUSE the Establislied Cbarch of Eogland was always inieparable from 
the Ihrone, ep[scopac7 was regarded with jealous fear by the great bod]' 
of American colonists, and every attempt toeetablishit in the New World fciled, 
DDlJ] alter the revolution. Epiecopal misiBten in America could obtain ordina- 
tion in KngUtnd and Scotland, only, until 1785, when Dr. Seabury was consecrated 
t, bishop. William White, the son of a somiii Philedelphia lawyer, waa the 
•ecOQd who received that exalted honor in the church, in America. He was 
bom in Philnlelphia, on the 4tli of April, 1748, and eniered the college in IhM 
city, at the ago of fourteen years. He had serious religious impreaaiona at the 
age of sixteen years, and these were greatly deepened by the persuaaive elo- 
quence ofWhitefield, in 1163. Toung Wliite waa graduated at the ago of 
eighteen, and soon afterward eommenced Uie study of theology. In October, 
ino, he embarked for Europe, and with letters to the Bishop of London, he 
tnade application to that prelnto for deacon's orders. He was succeBsful; and 
after remaining eighteen months in England, and becoming acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and other men of letters, he received priest's orders. Hb 
wasordained in April, 1772, and in June embarked for America. In the Autumn 
of that year, he was settled as aasiatant minister in the parish of Christ Church 
And St. Peter's, in Fhiladeiphia; and for dxty-four yenre he was a bithflil pas- 
tor in the chureh of his choice. Nor were his pious labors conflned to the aer- 
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vices of religion alone : be waa olnajs foramoet in oreiy beDBTolent work th«t 
commended itself lo his judgment. 

SurTe7ing the disputee Uttweon the «>lonloB and Great Britaio, with intel- 
ligent Tision, he earlj perceived the right; and unlike too many oT the episcopal 
cjergjmen at that time, he warmly espoused the republican cause, llis onlj 
uater was Uie wiTe of Etobert Morris (the patriot and Sounder), and the outwoid 
presture of circumslances, as well as internal coovictiang, guided his actions. 
He did not " beat the ecclesiastical drum " before the Docbustion of Indepen- 
deace w»q promulgated, but on the Sunday following, he ceased ofBciallj pray- 
ing for the king, and sooo took the oath of Bllcgiance to the United Statet. 
Already he had offered up prajera in the hnll of Congress;' and when that body, 
at the dose of 1T76, convened hi Baltimore, be woa chosen one of its chaplains.* 
In that cai>acily ho continued to acrre until the scat of government was removed 
to Now York. When, again, under the Federal Constitution, the so^ions of 
coDgress were held in Philadelphia, he actod as chaplain, and his labors in that 
Aeld of duty ceased only wbea the scat of govemnicct was removed to Wosb- 
ingtoD city, in 1801. 

Mr. White was the only episcopal clergyman in Penosylvaiua at Iho close of 
the rvvolutioD, and tho church seemed on the verge of dissolulioiL Yet ho 
labored with iacreaaiag zeal. IIo was called to the rectory of Christ Church 
and St- Peter's; and in 1783, the Dnivcreily of Pennsylvania gave hini its first 
issued degree of Doctor of Divinity. At about that time he proposed the estab- 



it of an American Episcopal Church, on si 
ointed by 



be appointed by a convention of clergymen and laymen, without the aid of 
bishops. The proposition startled many who could not conceive of tho existence 
of " a church without a bishop," but was warmly seconded by those who loved 
religion fur its own sake. The acknowledgment of the independence of the 
United States, soon afterward, ebangcd tho aspect of affairs. Through the ex- 
ertions of Dr. White, a general convention of delegates from the churches, 
met in Fbiladelphia, in October, 1784. llopresided; and then and thero the 
broad foundations of the Episcopal Church, in America, were laid. At the 
request of tho American churches, Drs. White and Provost proceeded to England 
in tlie Spring of 1788; and on the 4lh of February, 1787, they were conaecralcd 
bishops, the [brmer for tho diocese of Feaasylvasia, and the latter for that of 
Now York, From that time, episcopal consecration in the United States woa 
performed at home; and Irum Bishop White, nearly all of the American prelates, 
consecrated during bis life, received the sacred office. For about ttiirty years 
he performed the duties of his episcopate without assistance; but in 182T, the 
diocese of Pennsylvania becoming very extensive, and as the iuHmiitios of age 
were pressing hard upon tho venerable prelate, an aaaistant bishop was elected. 
Yet he continued his labors until the last, as presiding bishop of the ckurch in 
the United States, In 1835, when the church sent roiaaionaries to China, ho 
prepared instructions for them ; and that paper shows that his mental vigor was 
unimpaired, although the hand that wrote it was eighty-eight years old. It was 
among the last official labors of his lotig and useful life. In June, the foUowing 
3rear, that devoted patriarcb preached his last sermon; and on the 17 th of the 
next month, his spirit aacended to the New Jerusalem. In his writings, and in 
his example, Bishop While still lives, and the church yet feels his ci 
inSuence. 
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aKOROE WASHINGTON. 

■piEST w Wab — FIRST iH Peace — fiest in the kkaets of his CocHmTiiBV 

J? — was aju9t Bentimant uttered balfa ceotiuy ago by tbe fas[«r-aani of ths 
Great Patriot, when apeaking of the character of his nobis guardioa. And the 
hand of that son was tbe &jtt to erect a monumental stone ia memoi; of The 
Father of liis Country, upon which was inscribed; HsaE, rna 11th op Fkbbu- 

&RT [0. S.], 1T32, GBORQE WASnitrDTOH WAS BORN. That B( 

ut« of his birth-place, in Wastmoraland count;, Virginiu, ne. 
Potomac. The culendax bavitig bocu cliongcd,' wo celebni 
the 22d of Febnisry. 

George Washington wss deecended from an old and titled family in Lan- 
cashire, Enj^laad^and was the eldest child of his f^ither, by Mary Ball, hiseecoDd 
wife. He died when Georf^ was little more than ton years ol'age, and the 
guidance of the future Loader, through the dongere of youthhood, devolved upon 
his mother. She woa fitted for the serrico; and during his eventful life, Wash- 
ington regarded the early training of his mother with tho dcc)ie9t gratitude. 
He received a common English education, and upon that, a naturally thougbtful 
and right-conditioned mind, laid tho foundation of luturo greatness. Truth and 
justice were tho cardinai rhtues of his character.^ He was always beloved by 
his young companions, and woa always chosen their leader in military plays, 
At the age of fourteen years, ho wished to enter the navy, but yielded to the 
discouraging permiosions of his mother; and when he was BeveoCeen years old, 
he was one of the most accomplished land Burvcyors in Virpnia. In tbe forest 
rambles incident to his profession, ho learned much of ttio topography of tbe 
country, habita of the Indians, and life in tho camp. These wore stem but 
useful Iccsons of great value in bis future life. 

Young Washington was appointed one of tho adjutants-general of his state at 
tho age of nineteen, but Boon resigned hie commission to accompany an invalid 
half-brother to the West Indies. Two years later, when the French began to 
b^ild forts southward of Lake Erie, he was scut by the royal governor of Tir- 
ginio, to demand a cessation of aucii hostile movements. Uo performed the 
delicate mission with groat credit; and so highly were his services esteemed, 
that when, in 1T55, Braddock came to drivo tho French from the vicinity of the 
Ohio, Washington was chosen his principal aid. Tho young Leader had already 
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bsen in that wUdemMi at the head of a mililai; expedition, ind peribrmed hii 
duly BO well, that he wu publicly tbauked bj the Virginia legislature. Brad- 
dock WB8 defeated and killed, and his whole arm; escaped utter destruction onlj 
through the skill and valor of Colonel Washington, in directiog their retreat.' 
He continued in actiie [iiilitai7 service most of the lime, until the close of I TfiS, 
when be reagned his commission, and retired to pnvate life. 

At the age of twenty-seven yean, WashiDgton married the beautiful Hattha 
Custia, the young widow of a wealthy Vii^ia planter, and they took up their 
abode at Mount Temon, on the banks of the Potomac, an cfMIe left him by his 
half-brother. There ha quietly pursued the business of a farmer until the Spring 
of 1774, when he was chosen to fill a seat io the Virgiuia icgialalure. The 
storm of the gr«at revolution was iheu jrathering; and toward the dose of Summer 
he was elected a delegate to the first CoimNENTAi. CoKaKiSB, which assembled 
at Philadelphia, in September. He was a delegate the following year, when the 
storm burst on Bunker Hill, after the lirst Ughtuing Sash at Lexington; and by 
the UQanimous voice of his compatKols he was chosen comma nder-in-chief of 
the army of freemen which had gathered Bpontnneoualy around Boston. 

For eight long years WashinBlon directed the feeble arroiea of the revolted 
colonies, in their stru^tgle for independence. That was a terrible ordeal tbrongh 
wbioh the people of America passed ) During the ni|rht of gloom which brooded 
over the hopes of the patriots from the British invaslou of New York, until tbe 
capture of Comwallia, be was tho lode-star of their hopes. And when tha 
blessed morning of Peace dawned atYorklown, and the last hoof of the oppress- 
or had left our shores, Washington was hailed as the Deliverer of his people; 
and he was regarded by the aspirants for freedom in the eastern hemisphere a* 
tbe brilliant day-star of promise to future generations. 

During all tbe national perplexities after the return of peace, incident to 
flnancial embarrassments and an imperfect system of government, Washington 
was regarded, still, as the public leader ; and when a convention assembled to 
modify the existing government, he was ehoaen to preside over their delibera- 
tions. And again, when the labors of that ronvention resulted in tbe formation 
of our Feder^ Conatitutiou, and a presideut of the United States waa lo be 
chosen, according to its proviBions, bia countrymen, with unanimous votco, called 
him to the highest place of honor in the gift of a free people^ 

Washington presided over the affairs of the new Republic for eight years, and 
those the moat eventful in its history. A new govenunent had to be organized 
without any existing model, and now theories of government .were to be put io 
practice for the flrat time. The domestic and foreign policy of the country had 
to be settled by legislation and diplomacy, and many exciting questions had to 
be met and answered. To guido the ship of stato through tho rocks and quick- 
sands of all those difBcuItiea required great eieculivo skill and wisdom. Wasb- 
tngtoa possessed botli; and ho retired from the theatre of public life without the 
least stain of reproach upon his judgment or bis intentions. 
• The great Patriot and Sage enjoyed the repose of domestic life, at Mount 
Temon, in tbe midst of an i^ectionate family and the almost daily congralula- 
tious of visitors, for almost three years, when the eOects of a heavy cold closed 
his brilliant career, in death. He ascended to the bosom of his God on the I4th 
oTDecember, 1799, when almost sixty-eight yeare of ago.' 
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FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 

THE bad of a keen wit and E«flJoi]8 patriot appeared when, at almost midnight 
on the 3d of September, 1738. Prancia HopkinsoD wna bom in the city of 
Philadelphia. Hix flither was a 9ne acbolar, and an intimate friend of Dr. 
Franklin ; his mother was a oonrttD of )[reat refinement, and niece of the Bishop 
of Worcester. They came from England immediately after their raairiagB, 
•ettled in Philadelphia, and died there. When Francis was fourteen years old, 
bis mother was left a widow with a large family of children. She discharged 
the holy duties of her station with fidelity and sutKesa. 

Prands Hopkinson was the first scholar and flret graduate of the Oitltgt ef 
Philad^Aia, of which his lather was one of the foundcra. He was an honor to 
the institution. The profession of the law was his choice, and ho studied ill tta* 
office of Benjamin Chew, afterward the eminent chief justice of Pennsylvaoik. 
He was fond of literary and scientific pursuits, and for the purpose of expanding 
and strengthening his faculties hy contact with eminent men, he went to Eng- 
land, and resided with the Bishop of Worcester, about two yeare. Soon altar 
his return, in 1763, he married Ann Borden, the accomplished daughlor of a 
wealthy gentleman, the founder of Bordentown, New Jersey; and that becama 
his place of residence. His country was then aeritatod hy the premonitions of 
the ftpproaching Revolution, and his active mind often found powerful expressk» 
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throogh bis pea. Hu! Qrst publicalion, of moment, vaa a Bmall pamphlet en- 
titled, A PrtUy Story, wLich ia aaid to have bod great inSueuce on tbe public 
miad, in quk^kening its purcoptions a! the tma relations existing bettr^eti Great 
BritAiD aad her colonies. It abounds with fine specimens or imagioation, com- 
position, and elegant wit. So ia bis convereation ; it was ever marked by great 
reflnement lie was never known to use a profane word, or utter an ozpresEion 
that would make a lady blusli. 

When the colonics hod drawn tbe sword and cast away the scabbard, Mr. 
Hopkiiisao, wbo hod liecn an unHinching patriot from the beginning, was chosen 
A delegate to represent Kew Jersey in the CoDtinental Congrera. In thai ca- 
pamt/ he sigriod the DKlaration of Indtpeadaict, and soon afterward received 
the commisniun of Judge or Admiralty, Tor P<.>ansylvania. While in that station 
be wrote tbal exceedingly willy poem, entitled The BaOUoflhe Ergs.' 

When tlio Federal Constitution waa before the people, Judge Hopkinson be- 
came one of its most zealous and eloquent supporters, wiUi tongue and pen; and 
in 1790, President Washington appointed bim a judge of tbe United States 
court, for the district of Peanaylvania, under the new organization of tbe judi- 
dluy. He did not tiear the ermine and il< honors long, for on the 9tb oC May, 
1191, ho was suddenly smitteo with epilepsy, which terminaled his life in the 
course of a few hours. 

Mr. Hopkinson's genius was versatile. He was pro&cient in the knowledge 
of music, mathematiia, mocbaniea, and chemistnr. Aa a satirical writer he has 
few peers; and ho held a front rank as a Ktalcsman and jurist. His works, 
arranged by bimscU^ were published in throe volumea, after tus death, and are 
now exceedingly rare. 



THOMAS HUTCHINSON. 

MANY good men, whoso actions have been govemed by the purest and loftiett 
motives, have been mude the targets of acorn by paitisan writers; and it 
is difflcull, when perusing the pages of htstoij, to judge correctly of tbe real 
diaractora of liio prominent men whoso actions make up the Sum of the record. 
Thomia lluteltiiison, Governor of Massachusetls during some of the moat excit- 
ing scenes of llio early years of tlio rovoliitionary atniggle, is generally regarded 
with contempt and indignation by roadcra of American history, because, like 
thousands of conscicntioua men, ho chose tho royal aide in the eontnsveray. He 
waa bom in tlaasocliuHetta, in 1711, and was graduated at Harvard College id 
ITil. His father bad been a public man, and Thomas studied English constitu- 
tional law, with the intention of becoming a atatesman. He first embarked in 
commorciiU puTBuits, however, but did not succeed. For ton consecutive year* 
haiwas elected a member of the Massachusetts Assembly, and be was Speaker 
oftliat body for three years. In 17Q2, ho succeeded his unde as judge of pro- 
bate; and from 1743 until 1756, he was a member of the governor's coouciL 
In 1768. ho waa elected lieutenant-governor of the province, and held that office 
until 1771, when he was appointed governor. In the meanwhile he bad beld 
the office of chief juatice, after tho death of Judge Sewall, in 1760. That oCBca 
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a ths elder Otis, and tbe diBsppointment gkve a keener 
{KNOt to tbe oppoedtioii of the younger Otia to the person and adminiatration of 
Hutc!i[nsoii, when the dispute between Great Britain and her ooloniea wss pror 
^ressmg. Other things had made Hutchinson unpopular nith many ol the people. 
In IMS, he wan chieBy instnimental in abolisliing the paper curreucy of the 
colony, and substituting gold and silver therefor ; and he favored the law gmnting 
writa of assistance, or general search- warrants for contraband goods, by which no 
nun's bouse wis safb from prpng otBcials. He was also active, with Govsmor 
Bernard, in bringing troops to Boston, in 11C8, to awe the people; and much of 
the odium of the massacre in Boston, in March, 1770, was cost upon him.' These 
tliiikge created a strong popular feeling against him; and when, in 1772, certain 
letters which he hsd written to a former member of Parliament, were sent back 
Irom England to Boston by Dr. Franklin, and published, in whicli he gave 
advice, in disparagement of popular liberty in America, tlie people' could scarcely 
be reatraineil from maalTesting tlieir indii^atioa by inflicting personal violence 
Upon him. He was compelled to leave the country in 1774, when he went to 
Ei^land. Ho died at Brompton, in that realm, on the 3d of June, 1 780, at the 
age of sixty-niao years. However much Governor Hutchinson sinned against 
our republican Guth, hia memoiy deserves to be revered for his faithful labors Id 
the field of historical research. He prepured. with great care, a Ilistoiy of 
Uanacbusetts, from thoeaj-Uesi settlements in 162S, until ITGO. The first voiume 
was published in 1760, and the second in 17G7. He had also prepared much 
more historical matter concerning the colony ; and his unpubliahcd manuscripts 
were procured for publication in IJiis country, tliirty years after bis death. His 
History of Massachusetts is standard authority. 



NATHANIEL GREENE. 

T win ablest of WosbiDgton's generals was the son of an anchor.emith at Wai^ 
Tick. Rhodo Island, where the future hero was bom, in 1 140. Nathaniel 
was trained to his lather's busmess, and was taught to love God and his neigh- 
bor by his pious Quaker mother. While yet a boy, he acquired some knowledge 
of Latin ; and before his apprenticeship expired, liis little earnings. Judiciously 
DBod, bad furnished him with a amall library. Contrary to Quaker teachings, 
he loved the military art, read much of luilitary history with delight, and when 
tbo clan^ of anna came from Lexington and Concord, he went forth to a^l mili- 
tary history, in a nobler cause than warriora usually en^go in. At the age of 
twenty-one years, he had been called to a seat in the Rliodo lelaud legislature; 
at tbo age of thirty-flve years, be led to Roxbury, after the a&ir at Lexington, 
the three regiments which formed the army o/ otierwriion, raised by his State 
(br the defence of tho country. The Quakers disowned him, and Washington 
and his country adopted him. Hia Sbite had mode him a Brigadier; Congress 
^jpointed him a M^or-gcneral in the Continental army. He was sick during 
the battle on Long Island, in August, 1776, but was in the engagements at 
Trenton, Princeton, Braodywine, and Germantown, during the next fifteen 
months. He was honored with the important office of Qunrter-moaCer general 
in March, 1173, and in June he fought gallantly on the plains of Monmouth. 
In the Autumn of 1180, he took command of the remnant of the southeni army 
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wbich had been defeated and dupensd at Camden, ander General Gates; and 
before the cIobo of ITtjl, be bad driren the Britiah ttom ever^ Btrong interior 
position, in the South, and confined them to ttie citiea ot Cbarleeton Bud SaTia- 
nah. Durini; that year, hiB Ikmoua retreat before Lord Cornwallls, across North 
Carolina, and the battles at tiuilford, Camden. Ninety-Six, sad EutHW Sprioga, 
were ftuliiovod; aQd the following year he marched yicloriously into Cliarlealon, 
amid the booming; of cannonB. the waving of handkerchiefs in fair bands bom 
balconies and windows, and shoutH of wplcomel from crowds of liberated free- 
men. At the same hour, the while sails of a British fleet, bearing the last hos- 
tile foot fVom our shores, soutb of New York, were glistening in tlie evening 
■un. And yet the last resting-place, on earth, of this patriot and hero, is un- 
known to tills generation. The gratefiil GrorjiianB gave him a fine estate in 
tbat land of the orange and palm;' and while there, in June, t1B6, he was over 
come by the heal of the sun, fell and eipirod. Ilie remains were buried in a 
vault in Savannah, but there is nothing to distinguish tliem from the common 
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relicB of mortalilj Bround them. Even the partjculu' vuilt wherein ttej were 
depoeited is uoknown, and they are lost to humiuiity fbniver. His memoiy, 
bowever, aftall bloom, ever freah. in the hearts of his countrymen, and his fane, 
lera periafaabie Uun brass or marble, will endure while freedom has a temple or 
» worshipper. Congress ordered a monmnent to be erected to his memory tX 
tfae seat of the Federal Government, but the atone tor it ie yet in the qaany.' 



ZABDIEL BOYLSTON. 

INOCULA'nON for the amall-poi, so as to ward off the violence of that fonl 
and fat)iJ dieeaae, vaa first practiced in England, in 172]; by Ladj Haiy 
Wortley Montague, whose bou had been aucce^ully treated, in that way, at 
Constantinople- She tried the experiment upon bstcd capital (xinvicts, and woa 
BDCceaafiiL At about the same time, and while ignorant of the fact of Lady 
Uary's operations, Doctor Baylstou introduced the practice at Boston.' lie was 
a man of courage and benevolence; a native of Brookline, Massachusetts, where 
he was bom in 1680. He studied medicine and surgery at Boston, and soon 
became an eminent practitioner and man of fortune. 

Dr. Boylston's attentioQ was flrat called to the subject of inoculation by Dr. 
Cotton Mather, who hud read on account of its successTuI practii^ at Smyrna, 
in the East. The smoU-pox was then raging witli rcarful fatality in Boston; 
but of all the physicians there, Boylston was tlio only one who poescssoii auT- 
llcJODt courage to try the experiment. On the 2Gth of June, 17^1, lie inocu- 
lated his little son, aged six years, and two servants. He was successful, and 
began to cnlai^ tho practice. The other physicians opposed him, and in the 
cnuDie of tho next month the aelectiucn of Boston forbade its practice. At that 
moment six vcnarable clergymGn of the city gave their influence in ila fuvor, 
and benevolence and good sense triumphed over prejudice and ignorance. In 
the course of a year lie inoculated two hundred and forty-seven persona in 
Boston; and of two hundred and eighty-six inoculated by himself and physi- 
daoa in neighboring towns, only six died, while of five thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-nine persons who had ihe amall-poi the natural way, eight hundred and 
fBTtij'foKr died. Notwithstanding this triumphant vindication of the utility of 
tho practice, Dr. Boylston was mercilessly penecuted by other physicians; and 
the common people became bo exasperated against him, that it was unsafe for him 
to be seen out after dark. They went so far, atone time, as to parade the slreela 
with baiter^ declaring their iDtoniion to bang him,' and those who submitted 
to bia practice were grossly insulted. Dr. Mather and otbere adhered to him, 
and he triumphed. 

Dr. Boylston went to England in 1125. The tame of hia practice preceded 
him, and he waa honored with membership io the Royal Society. When he 
returned home, prejudice had given way to common aenae ; and to the end of 
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his daja he Btood at lbs head of hu prolM^on id America. Bodilj inSmiitj 
iaduocd him to retire to his patrimonial eetato at Brookline, where he engaged 
in literal? and Bcieotific purauita ia connectidn with agriculture. He had tha 
pleasure of seeing inoculation UDiversaJlj' practiced. On the 1st of March. 
1TG6. hs said to his friends, " Hj irorit in this world is done, and my hopea of 
raturit; ara hr^htenlng;" and then dosed his eyes Ibrevar. 



WILLIAM BRADFORD. 

" 'THANE God there are do free schools in tbij province, nor printing prcM; 
1. and I hope we shall not have fhr these h\iDdred yeam," said Berkeley, 
the royal governor of Virginia, in 1671. Uia hope was almost realised in respect 
to the press; but in other colonics that miglity worker, then in its childhood, 
began its labors early. Uore than thirty years before the uttenoce of these 
•entiments, a press had been established at Cambridge, Uassachusetts ; and 
sixteen years dlerward. William Bradford, who camo lo America with William 
Penn, set up a press and printed an Almanac at Philadelphia, or in its imme- 

Mr. Brad^rd was a Quaker, and native of Leicestershire, England. He learned 
the printer's trade in London, and married the daughter of his master, through 
whom hs became acquainted with George Fox, the founder of bis sect.' The 
Almanac printed by him was for the year I68T, and was made at Burlington, 
New Jersey, lie printed several controversial pamphlets, and among them was 
one by (ieorge Keith against some of the Quakei? of Philadelphia. It was 
deemed seditious, and Keith and Bradford were arrested and imprisoned, in 1692. 
They were tried and acquitted; but having incurred the ill-wjll of the domitiant 
party of Quakers, BradToni took up his residence in New York thefbllowing year, 
where he was appointed government printer, and for a period of about thirty 
years he was the only practitioner of bis art in that province. His first produc- 
tion was a folio volume of laws of the province. 

In the Autumn of 1726, Bradford commenced the publication of the first 
newspaper printed in that colony, which bo called The Xtw York GauUc John 
Petpr Zenger, one of his apprentices, became a buslneKS competitor in 1726; and 
in 1133 be. too, published a newspaper, called Tke Xevr York Weekly JoumaL 
Much enmity existed between them, and their respective papers became the 
organs of the two political parties then elisticg in New York. Bradford al- 
ways supported the government party, while Zenger spoke boldly for the 

Bradford had two sons, Andrew and William, whom he instnicted in his art, and 
mado them partners inbuoineaa He owned a paper mill at Elizabclbtown, New 
Jersey, in 1T28, which Is believed to have been the Srst one established in America. 
At the age of seventy years, ha retired from business, and lived with bis ton, 
Andrew, until his death, which occurred on the Z3d of May, 11^2, when he wis 
ninety-four years of age. He had been printer to the government mora than 
fifty years; and during his long life he had never been seriously sick. At the 
time of bis death, it was announced in his GateOe. that "being quite wom oot 
with old age and labor, his lamp of life went out lor want of oil" 
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LINDLEY MURRAY. 

" VftTRRA.ySGRAUUAR" is uwidelj known a.i theKnglish lan)^ig;Q, and 
ill rotlDB a part of tiie vision of school-daja which comes up occasionallj 
bcfbre the memofy of every educated American. It omanaled from an invalid, 
coaSaed for sixteen jrears in a sick room, llo wan tiio son of an cminont Qua- 
ker merchant in tbo city of Now York, but was born at Swetam, near Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in 1745, whila his Ihthar was engi^od in the vocation of a miller. 

While yet a small boy, Undtey Murray was placed inaschool in Philadelphia, 
wiicro ho was thoroughly instructed in the English branches of education, by 
Ebenezor Kinncrsly, a friend and correspondent of Dr. Frauklin. IIo sccom- 
panied his fiither to Now York, and was e^erly engaged in the study of the 
Oreek and Latin languors, preparatory to a collegiate course, vrhen tailini; 
health compelled him \a Icavo his books. IIo onterod his lalhcr't oounliog- 
room, but the routine of service there, and the restraints of a stem pareot, be- 
came exceedingly irksome to lilm. Ho thintted intensely for knowledge to be 
derived from books; and a punishment which he doomed unmerited, inflicted by 
Us father's hand, was mode an excuse for his sudden Bight from home. Kor 
many weeks he was a close student in a boarding-school nt Burlington. New 
Jersey, before his friends ascertained, by accident, his place of concealment, 
reconciliation was effected, and Undloy returned to the drudgery of a 
desk. 
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After moch penuaaion, young Moiray's father permitted him to enter the bv 
ofBce of Benjamia Eissam, aa a stuUent, where be eajojed the fetlowahip of 
John Jaj, tben prepatiag Ibr that brUliant public career upon which he soon 
oAorward entered. HIa Cither gave him a Sne law libracy, and Lindley Uamj 
comnienced the practice of his profeaaion, in the city of New Tork, with prom- 
iaea of great Bucceas. He married aa amiable woman, and regarded himsotT 
OS pormanentlj settled for life, when t^blo health admonished him to try a 
change of climate. He went to England, waa greatly benefited, and sent for 
his f^imily; but yearning for hie native land, he returned in 1711. When the 
War fur Independonce broke out, he acted conaistently with the principles and 
diaoiplitio of the Society of Friends, of which he was a valued member, and re- 
mained neutral and in retiromcnt, at lalip, Long Island. Ilia futlierdied during 
the war,' and on the return of peaco, Lindlcy went back tji the city, resumed 
the mercantile buaincsa, which ho abandoned in youth, purchased a beautiful 
oonntry-seat on tlie Hudson, and seemed about to take rank with the merchant 
princes. Again ill-health warned him away from the changeable climate of 
New York. He wont to England, purchased a beautiful estate in Yorkshire 
and there fcradually sunk into the conlirmcd invaJid's choir. His malady was a 
disease of the musclea, which finally deprived him of the use of his limba. For 
sixteen j'cars he was confined to his room, and it was during that long season 
of bodilj affiiotion that ho produced his popular English Grammar, English 
Hinder, aud several religious works. At his death, which occurred on the 16th 
of February, 182G, in the eighly-llrst year of his age. he letl a fund, the interest 
of which waa to be devoted to the dilVuslon of religious sentiments in America. 
Tho Trustees faithfully eiecuto that provision of his will, and have gratuitously 
distributed many thouaands of hia "Power of Religion on the Mind." Thcyhave 
just published Dymond's " Inquiry into the Accordance of War with the Prin- 
ciples of Christianity," for the same purpose. 



JACOB LEISLER. 

TEE public life of Jacob Lcisler. the flnt martyr to tho democratic faith in 
America, presents a picture of tho aHive development of republican ideas 
which had taken root in the New World, and began to germinate, more than 
halfa century before. He was a native of Frankfort, in Germany, ajid came to 
America in IGOO. Ho first settled at Fort Orange (Albany), in New Netherland ; 
and about the time when the province passed into the hands of the English, and 
Now Amsterdam became New York, be began commercial life in that city. 
While on a voyage to Europe, about the year 1S75, he was made a. prisoner by 
some Moditcrrunean pirates, and sold to a Turk, with seven othem He paid a 
high price for his ransom, and then relumed to New York, where he became 
ono of the most successful and influential merchants. In 1683, notwithstanding 
his welt'known Protestant feolingB, tho Roman Catholic governor Dongan ap- 
pointed bim one of the commissioners of the court of admiralty. He also had 
command of a militia corps, and waa yery popular. When, in the Spring of 
16B9, tho dellironoment of James the Secoud was known, and changes took 
place In the govemmenta of the several colonies, the people of New Tork imme- 
diately appointed a committee of safety, under whose direction Leisler waa rs- 
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quested to take charge oT tbe furt, in tbe name of the neir aovw^gm, WUIiam 
and Wuj. Kicholaon, the auccessor of DoDgBn, fled on board a veaael and 
departed, and tbe people ooosenCed to Leisler's araaiuisg the powers of governor 
onOI a new odb should be appointed by the crown. This act offended the 
magistratea and tbe aristocracy ; and when Qovernor Slougbter arrived in 1691, 
leielor was accused of high treason. His gon-in-Iaw, Uilbonie, who acted as 
his deputy, was incloded in the charge. Although Leialer surrendered hia 
aatiiOTity into the hands of the legally-appointed governor, yet, when he went 
in pnwm to deliver up the keya of tbe fort, both he and Milbome were seieed 
and cast into prison by those wLo bad resolved on their destruction. They were 
tried on a charge of treason, found guilty, and rondenined to death. Sloughter 
felt the injostice of tbe sentence, and withheld hia signature to their death- 
warrants. He was an inebriate, and at a dinner party, given for the purpose, 
be became dmnk, and while in that state, was induced, unconaciotialy, to put 
his Dame to the fatal inatrament. Before be became sober, Leisler and UilbOToe 
were snspended upon a gallows on the ver^ of Beekman's swamp, Dear the 
spot where Tammany Hall now [18541 stands. These were the proto-martyrs 
oflibertyin America. Theirdeath ligiited an intense Home of party spirit; and 
the pretence mode by their enemies, that Leielcr was inimical to the Protestant 
King and tjueen, had not tho shadow of a foundation. The fkct that in 16B9, 
ha purchased a tract on Long Island Sound, in Weatcbester county, for the per- 
secuted Huguenota (which they named New Bochelle), was a suCQcient refuta- 
tion oftbe ^se charge, Loisler's property, which tbe local gorermnent wnQs- 
cated, waa afterward refltored to hu family. 



JAMES BOWDOIN. 

FBOM the atodc of ths Huguenots, or French Protestanta, who find fhnn France 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, came many noble men wbo shine 
as atara in tbe Snnament of our political and eodal bistoir. James Bowdoin, 
(he eminent statesman and governor, was of that stock. He waa bom io Bos- 
ton on the ISth of August, 1127. His grandfather fled from France in 16BG, 
and cams to America by way of Ireland, two years later, and settled at F^- 
mouth (now Portland), in Maine. James was the son of an eminent merchant, 
and waa educSited at Harvard College, where he was graduated in 174S. He 
waa remarkable for his application, while a student, and his deportment waa 
always correct He had just laid the foundation of a good character, when, at 
the age of twenty-one years, his father died, and leit bim an ample fortune, 
Tet that poeaeasion did not cause him to fbid his bands in idlcaess. His tbirtt- 
iag mind sought out tbe pleasant fountains of knowledge ; and soon atler bia 
maniage, in 1749, ho commenced a system of literary and srientiSc research. 
He was elected to represent Boston in tho Oeneral Court, in HGS, where his 
leaning and eloquence soon made htm a conspicuous leader. Three years after- 
ward, be was chosen to a seat in tbe Council, where he was a highly-reepected 
member fbr many yeare. When grievances began to be complained of by the 
colonists, Bowdoin was found upon the side of the people, end for this oB'ence, 
he was refiiaed a se^itin the council, by Governor Bernard, in 1169. Hutchinson, 
however, allowed him to take a seat at the council board, saying, " Hia oppom- 
tioo to our measures will be less injurious here than in the house of represent- 
atives," to which tbe people had elected him. He was eboseh a delegate to 
the Srst CongreeB in 171^ bnt the illness of his wife prevented hia tttendance. 
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Tbe folloiring year he was chosen president of the coumnl of Maasacbusetta, and 
he held that important olSce moat oT the (ioie until the adoption of the Stalo 
Con^itution In [7S(I. He was presiiient of tho convention whicli fonned that 
instrument; and in 11S5, when Jobn Hancock resig;ned tho chair of chief 
aagistmto of tho State, Bon'duiu wob chosen 10 succeed him in ofGcc. It vas 
during his adminiBtration Chat tlia troubles, knotrn aa Shay'i StbeUion, took place 
in Maaaochuaotts. By hia orders, four thonsaQi! troops were placed under tho 
command of General Lincoln, to suppress tlie iusurrcctioD; and ho was one of 
the largBst contributors to a voluntary subscription of money, wliich was raised 
in Boston, within a fovr hours, to pay tho eipocses of tiie troops, llo was a. 
member of the Masaochusctls convention, called to deliberate on tho Federal 
Ctonsljtution, and ho gave that instrument hia hearty support Governor Bow- 
doin was a patron of letters. He subscribed liberallv for the restoration of tho 
library of Harvard College, destroyed in 176*; and from 1770 till liSi, ho was 
a fellow of the corporation. In 1730, ho was instrumental in founding tho 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in Boston; and hla fostering care waa 
given to other societies, humane and Bcienlilic. Tho University ut Edinburgh 
conferred upon bim the degree of Doctor of Laws, and he was chosen a member 
oftbo Royal Societies of London and Dublin. He was a benevolent Christian, 
in tho highest senso of tho term; and in all his numerous writings fundamental 
truths of Christianity woro prominently recognized. This eminent man died at 
Boston, m 1790, ut tho age of sixtj-throo years. 



SAMUEL KIRKLAND. 

" TT^^ beautifbl upon the mount^ns are the feet of those " who cany tho 
Xl gospel of peace, love, and brotherhood to the dark-minded without tho 
pale of civilization. Peerless among such faithful messengers, was Samuel 
Kirkland, who, for forty years, labored with untiring zeal among the pagans of 
central New York. Ha waa born at Norwich, Connecticut, on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1741, and through life exhibited tho indomitable courago, enc^ry, and pei^ 
severance of his Scotch lineage. Of his childhood wo know very little. In 
early youth bo entered Dr. Whoelock's school at Lebanon, and prepared to be a 
mLssionary among the Indians. There ho was much beloved for hia gentleness, 
a quality which endeared him to his foUow'Stndenta at Princeton, where ho pui^ 
sued a collegiate course of studiea from 17G3 until 17G4. Ho ted the institution 
before completing his educaUon, and dwelt with the Seneca Indians from 176i 
until 1766. lie received hia collegiate degree, however, in 17G5; and in June, 
1766, he waa ordained, at Lebanon, as a missionary to the Indiana, under tho 
aanction of the Scotch Society for propagating the gospel among the heathen- 
Be entered upon hia work in August, and made hia residence amonp^thoOncidaa 
at their "conncQ house," a little south-west of Fort Slanwii, now Rome. There 
he built a iiouse with his own hands, and labored day and night for (he good 
of the poor Indians. Toil and eipoauro impaired hia health, and he sought its 
restoration by passing tho Summer of 1769 with his friends in Connecticut. In 
the Autumn honiarried a niece of Dr. Wheclock, and soon aflerwaid ho returned 
to bis post of duty in the wilderness, accompanied by his excellent wife, aa hi 
as the house of General Herkimer, at the Little Falls of tho Mohawk.' She re- 
mained thero a fewwceka, until her forcat home was mode comfortable; and 
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(hea they commenced those joint misaionary laboi^ which were exceecUngly 
roccewTul until the preparolioos of tlio War for Independence were commenoM. 
Those didCorbaDCes derani^ their nobte plana ; and the f^wing. insecurit/ of 
Ibrest life caused Hr. Kirklajid to llx tlie residence of bia (arailj at Slockbridge, 
in West«m Massachusetts. Yet ho did not desert his post, but labored on 
through all the dark scenes of tlte seven years' war that ensued, not onlj for tha 
spiritual heneflt of the dusky tribes, but in unceasing endeavors to keep the Six 
Nations' nealrol.- Ho succeeded with the Oneidoa, only \ the other tribes bo- 
came actiTo allies of the British, for the infiuence of Sir WQiiam JohcsoD and 
his family was greater than that of the missionary. 

Hr. Kirkland was chaplain at Fort Schuyler (formerly Fort Stanwii, now 
Rome, in Oneida county) for some time, and in that capacity he accompanied 
General Sullivan in his expedition from Wyoming, against the Senocas, in IITS. 
After that, ho was at Fort Schuyler and vicinity, or with his feinily at Stock- 
bri^e, until peace was declared. In subsequent treaties with the Indians, be 
was veiy active aad useful ; and when the field of hia labors began agun to 
whiten, under the blessed sun of peace, his family prepared to make tlicir resi- 
dence in tbe Indian country. It was never actomplished, for Mrs. Kirkland 
(nckened at the close of IIST, and late in JanQary following, she died. Tha b»- 
reavad miasionaTy left her grave for his harvest field in the wilderness, and toiled 
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OD, je^ alt«r jeir, in civil and religioiw duties. He Bccompaoied a delegahon 
^ Senecas to Philadelphia, in ITgO, aad wu reworded by tlie ninTeiHion to 
Chriitisnlt? of tbe great chicl| Complanler, witli whom he travelled, instructed 
•od oonvinced. In 1T91, ho tnado a cettaus or the Six NatianB, ajid at the sanie 
time he succeeded in eslabliBliing an instlCution of learning, which waa incor- 
porated in 1793, under the title of The HamiUon Oneida Aauiemy. This waa 
the origin of Hamilton College. Mr. Kirkluid continued hia labon among the 
Oneidaa until his death, which occmred, after a brier illneaa, at his resideace in 
Paris, Oneida county, on the 2BUi oT Februoij, ISOS, in the aixtj-seveiitb year 
^hisage. 



ANN LEE. 

'COUNDERS of sects become Gunous by their ftnita, whether they be good or 
S evil ; and in the coneiatont, upright character of Iblloweni, impostora haiv 
obtained caoonization aa saints. Of such as these waa the Immortal Ann Lee^ 
the founder, in America, of the sect known as Shaking Qnakcts. She waa bom 
in Handiestar, England, about the year IT36. Her father was a blackemilh, 
and she was taught the trade of cutting fur Ibr hattciB. She married young; 
ftnd had four children, who all died in iuRmcy. At the age of twenty-two yeari^ 
she became a convert to tlie doctrines of James Wordley, a Quaker, who preached 
the holiness of celibacy, and the wickednees of marriage, and whose followen^ 
because of the great agitations of their bodies when religiously ezercised, were 
called Shakers.' After nine yaara of discipline, she opened her mouth as a 
teacher; and in 1770, while confined in prison as a half-crazed fanatic, she pre- 
tended to have hod a revelation of great spiritual gifts. She declared that In 
her dwelt the " Word ;" and her followers ray, " the man who was called Jesus, 
and the woman who waa called Ann, are verily the two great pillars of the 
church." She was acknowledged to bo a spiritual motlier in Israel, and is known 
by the common appellation of "Uothcr Ann." Sho came to New York in 1714, 
with her brother and a few rollowers ; and in the Spring of 17T6, tliey settled 
at Niakayunfl (now Watervliet, opposite Troy), where the sect still fiourishes. 
Some charged Uother Ann with witch crolt; and vigilant Whigs, knoiring that 
she preached against war in every shape, suspected licr of secret corrcsjiondence 
with her countrymen, the British. A rliargo of high treason was preferred 
against her, and she was imprisoned in Albany during the Summer of 1776. In 
the Autumn sho was sent as far as Pougiikccpsie, with tlie intention of forward- 
ing lier 10 New York, within the British lines. She remained a prisoner at 
Poughkeapaie, until some time in 1777, when she was released by GovemOT 
Clinton. She then returned to Watervliet Persecution had awakened sym- 
pathy for her, and her ibllowers greatly increased. A wild revival mo\ement 
in the vicinity, in 1780, poured a flood of converts into her Up, and she deluded 
the silly creatures with the assertion that she was the " woman clothed with 
the sun," mentioned in the Apocalypae. She told them that slic daily judged 
the dead of all nations, who came to lier, and that no favor could be had, except 
through a coafeiwon of sins to her. She became a Pontifix ifaximut — a Eccond 
Pope Joan — and under her directiona, the faithful discarded all worldly Ihingi^ 
and gave into her hands all their jewels, knee-buckles, money, and other valu- 
ables. She excited their fear and admiration by mutterings, groans, and strange 
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lestDres; knd introduced dancing, whirling, hoppiog, and other eccentricltjea, 
bto tha ceremonials of pretended worship. Mather Ann declared to her deluded 
feilowen that sha would not die, but be Buddenly transUCed into heaven like 
Eooch and Elijah. Ifotwithstanding sha did actuallj die at Watervliet, on the 
8th of September, 1184, her followers beheve that it was oot real deatb. In « 
poeUc " Memorial to Mother Ann," written hj one of them, occors the stanza: 



THOMAS aODFREY. 

A PLAIN mechanic was one day repliuJtig a pane of glass in a idndow on th« 
north side of Arch Street, Philadelphia, opposite a pump, when a girl, sAor 
filling her pail with water, placed it on the side walk. The mechanic observed 
the rays of the Eiin reflected from tlie window, into the pail of water. This cir- 
camatance prodaced a train of reflections in a highly mathematical mind, and 
led CO ao important discovery. Xhat mechanic was Thomas Godfrey, who was 
bora about a mile from Gerniontown, io PonDSylvania, in the year 1704. 

Godfrey's early education was limited ; and at a proper age he was appren- 
ticed to a glazier, iu Philadelphia. Ho entered iato tlio buaiuesB on his own 
account in 1725, and was employed in glazing Christ Church and the State 
House,' both of wliich are yet staoditig in the old part of Philadelphia. Froni 
early boyhood Godfrey exhibited great taste tor Ilguroa; and, hke Rittenhouso, 
he often exhihitGd his diagrams in his place of labor. A work on mathematics 
having lallea into bis Imnds, ho sood mastered tlio ocience, ood then he learned 
the Latin language, bo as to read the works of the best writers upon his favorite 

In tba Summer of 1729, GodlVey was employed by James Logan to glaze 
K>me windows in his library, and there he Qrst saw Xowtbn'a Principia. He 
borrowed the work; and early in 1730, be communicated bis invention of the 
Quadrant (an astronomical and nautical instrument, of great value) to that gen- 
tleman. His resections on tlie Arcti Street incident, with the perusal of Notr- 
ton's work, bad resulted in this invention. Mr. Logan took great interest in 
tbe matter, and conveyed information of the invention to tho Royal Society of 
London, tbrongh his fnoud, Sir Hans Sloane. That institution rewarded Mr. 
QodfVey for his ingenuity, by presenting to bim a quantity of household fur- 
niture, valued at one thousand dollars, but divided tbe honor of Srst discoverer 
equally between him and John ILodlcy, tbon vice-president of the institution. 

That the sole honor was justly due to Godfrey, tJiera can bo no doubt, for tbe 
&ct appears to be well authcnttcatod, that the Srst instrument mado of bras^ 
teoia (Godfrey's woodea model, was token by the inventor's brother, captain of 
a veasel in the West India trade, to tho island of Jamaica, and there exhibited 
to some English naval officers. Among thew was a nephew of John Hadley. 
He purchased the instrument of Captain Godfrey fur a large sum of money, and 
took it to bis uncle, in London, who was a mathematical instrument maker. 
That gentleman made another instrument like it, except a fbiv alterations, and 
presentod it to the Royal Society, with an explanatory paper, as his invention. 
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That prewntatioD oocarred on tbe 13tb oT Uar, 1731, just about the time th«t 
Sir Ham Slouifl called the attentioa of the Societj to Qodfre/'a inventioii. The 
American iuTantor, like Columbus, lost tbe boDor of bsTitiK biS mune identifled 
with Uie disa>i'ei7, and the iniCrumeat ia knowii ai Hadkj/'t QaadraaL Ur. 
QtKUh)7 died in Philadelphia, in December, 1149, ftt the age of fiHtj-flve yean. 



PONTIAC. 

SA.TAQB and treacberous as he ia, tbe native Indian, in bis fbreat bom«^ hai 
many generous and noble quatities, uicb aa we hare been t»ugbt to admire 
when displajed by Rbman warrior or ISreelc law-giver. Pontiac, the great 
chi^oTthe Ottawa tribe a huodred years ago, poas^sed these in an cminenl 
degree; and had his natural endownionts been nurtured under the warm sun 
of civitizotioii, no doubt bis name would have been high among the great uaet 
of eajth. But be was fbreat bom, and foreat bred, and history speaks of him 
only as a great chief| filled with deadly hatred of the white man, and renowned 
fbr bloody deeds and bloodier intenlious. 

Pontiac, when he first became known to tbe white man, was ruler of the 
whole Qorth-west portion of our present domain. Where Cleveland now stands 
in ita pride, Major Kogera first mot the great chiei; one bright morning in tlip 
Autumn of 1760. He informed Pontiac that tbe Knglish had taken Canada 
from tbe French, and then made a treaty of IHendship with him. Though Pon- 
tiac had been the last friend of the French during the war just ended, he now 
appeared upon tbe field of history, fbr tbe first time, in the full strength of 
mature manhood. He was doubtless sincere in his treaty with tbe EngliSi, but 
tbe non-fulfilment of their promises, and the InQuence of French emiaaarieo, soon 
mads him trample all compacts beneath his fbet He did more, fiir more than 
any North American Indian ever effected before or since. He conf^eraled all 
tbe Indiao tribes of the North-nest to utterly exterminate tbe English, or drive 
them ttixa all their poets on the great lakea, and in the country around tbe bead 
waters ofthe Ohio. Like Philip o( Mount Hope, Pontiac viewed the approacb 
of white settlements with jealousy and .alarm. He saw, In the future, visiona 
of the displaceiaaiit. perhaps destruction, of his race, by the pale-&cea; and he 
detennined to strike a blow Ibr li& and country. So adroitly were bis plana 
matured, that the commanders of the western forts had no auspidon of his con- 
spiracy unO it was ripe, and the flrst blow bad bean struck. Early in the 
Summer of 1763, within a fortnight, all of the posts in possesiion of the English, 
west of Oswego, fell into his hands, except Niagara, Port Pitt, and Detroit. 
EJarly the fbllowing Spring, Colonel Bradstreet penetrated the country to Detroit, 
with a strong force. The Indiana wore speedily subdued, their power was 
broken, and the hostile tribes sent their chiefs to ask for pardon and peace. 
The haughty Pontiac refused to bow. He went to the country of the /Bi'nou 
tribe, where he was basely murdered, in 1769, by a Peoria Indian, who waa 
bribed by an English trader to do tbe deed, for a barrel of rum. Tbe place of 
bis murder was at Cabokia, on the east aide of the Mississippi, a littlo below St. 
Louis. A great man Ibll, when Pontiac died. He was the greatest of all cbieft 
known to the while men, and deserved a better fate. It is said that during his 
operations in 1163, he appointed a commissary, and even issued bills oi^ credit, 
which passed current amoog the French inhabitants of the North-west When 
he died, he wore a uniibrm presented to him by Montcalm, who esteemed him 
highly. Pontiac was on actor in tbe last scene in tbe drama of the French aud 
Indian War. 
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FISHER AMES. 

" TJAPPILT he did not need the smart of guilt to make him virtuous, nor th« 
XI r^ret of (bity to make him wise." were the words uttered by one who 
Imew Fisher Ames well, and appreciated hia noble character. He wna a sod of 
Dr. Ames, a physician scd a wit.' of Dedbam, Haasachuaetts, where he wag 
bora on the 9th of April, 1756. Ho was a delicate child; and so precocious was 
be in the acquirement of knowledge, that at si^ years of age he commeaced the 
Hudy of Latin. At the age of twelve he was admitted to Harvard College, 
where be was graduated in 1114. That was a year of gre&t gloom in Maaaa- 
diugetta,aod indeed throughout the whole country; and as young Amea' mother 
was poor, and the times made a choice of business diCBcult, he taught a common 
•cfaool fbr awhile. He read and studied incesaantly, and, flaall}', prepared fbr 
the profeniou of the law, under William Tudor, in Boston. He commenced its 
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practice at Dedham, Id 11SI, and Booa stood at tlio bead orUio bar in bta notiro 
diatrict. From earl; jonth hs had exhibited rara oratorical powers. These 
powera now had fine opportunities fbr expansion, and witb pen and tongtM 
Fisher Ames aooo attracted tba attentioo of all classea of his coimtrjmen. Ho 
was a caember ofttie convention fbr ratiff ing tbe Federal Constitiition, in ITSB, 
and there bia eloquence gained him the hearliest applause. He was elected k 
member of the Massacbusetta Legislature tlie same year, and in 1769, bo was 
the Brat reprcsentativo of hia district, in tbe' Federal C(»^;resa. There ho wu 
tbe chief speaker in all importaot debates. It is Hud that oo one occasion,' in 
1796, hta eloquence was so powerful, tbut a member, opposed to him, mored 
that the questioD on which bo bod spoken should be postponed until tiio next 
day, " that they should not act under the influence of an excitement of whii^ 
their calm judgment might not approve." John Adams bluntly said, in allusion 
to that speech, "there was n't a dry eye in the house, except some of the Jack- 
asses that occasioned tbe necessity of the oratory." 

Mr. Ames was the suthor.of the " Address of the Houao of EepresentatiTe^" 
to Presideot Washington, on hia signiTyjcg liis intention to withdraw from office. 
At about tbe same time, hia own feeble liealtli compelled him to dectino a ny 
eiectioa, and be retired partially from public life. lie was a member of the 
council of his State for some years; and in 1800, he pronounced a eulogy on 
Vaahington, belbre the State L^iaiature. He was chosen President of Harvard 
College, in 1805, but be dectiued tho honor. His powen of lifb gradually failed 
Ibr seroral years; and on the 4th of July, 1808, bis pulse ceased to beat, at the 
age of fifty yoara. In the old chureh-yord at Dedham is n plain while monu- 
ment, on which is the simplo inscription — Fisher Aues. Mr. Amos was a fluent 
and vcdiiipinons writer, and his collected productions are amoog the choicest 
things in our literature. 



JOSEPH GALLOWAY. 

AHONO the eminent loyalists of Pennsylvania, who adhered to the patriot 
cause until tho war had fairly begun, Joseph Galloway was, perhaps, th* 
most diBtinguished. He was bom In Maryland, in 1730, and early tn Ufa he 
went to Philadelphia to practice law, in which profession ho soon took a hi)^ 
ranlc He obtained a beautiful wifb and a considerable fortune by marrying the 
daughter of Lawrence Growdon, who was Speaker of the Aasembl; of Pennsyl- 
Tsnia, for many years. Ur. Galloway was a member of that body in 1764, and 
bia sympathies, sa manifested by his words and actjons, were always on the side 
of tbe people. 3o well convinced wore the people of his staunch republicanism, 
that be was elected a member of tbe first Continental Con gresa in 1T74, and was 
A very active ptminpant in the debates in that body. Ha submitted a plan of 
nnion between Great Britain and tbe colonies, by which the bitter might be 
oomparatively independent, with a president at their head, appointed by tho 
Idng. His plan was not adopted ; and wbeo the Congress agreed upon a non- 
importation, non-consumption, and non-exportation scheme, called tho Americam 
Aatoeialioa, Mr. Galloway signed it He was never in favor of a politiod sep*- 
ntion from Great Britain, yet he was alwayn in iavorofthe moat stringent meas- 
orM fbr compelling the government to redress tbe grievances of the cotcmists. 
In 17TS, he bc^n to show signs of wavering, by earnestly asking to be excuaad 
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from serviDK as a delegate in the Continsntal Congress; and in 1T76. when the 
question oT mdepeadeace began to be agitated, be abandotied the Whigs, and 
became one of the most violent nnd proscriptire Loyalists. Afraid to remain 
in Philadelpbia, he joined the royal army in New Yoric, where ho remained 
until oarly in tbo Summer of 17B8, when lie went to iinglaud, accompanied by 
his only danghter.' In 1779, ho was Bummoncd bolore parliament to testily 
concerning the state of affairs in Americo. Ho was severe upon General Ilowe 
and othor BriUsh officers, in reintion to their stupid mano^ment. lie kept up 
an extensiTB correspondence with the Loyalists, in America, during the remain- 
der of the war, and wrote several pamphlets on subjects connected with the 
hostilities. Mr. QaDowuy'e large estates in PennnylTania wore conflicated ; and 
when a commiaaion was appointed, in London, for prosecuting the claims of tb* 
Loyslists, he was made a memher of Ihe board for.Delaware and Peunsjlvania. 
A large part of liis property was afterward restored to bis daughter, and ia etill 
in posseesioQ ofhia descendants. Mr. Galloway never returned to America. He 
died in Enjtlanil. in September, 1 803, at the age of seventy-three jearB. During 
the war, all tiie Whig writers took delight in making him a target for their wil 
and Bcoro. Trumbull, in his MeFingail. gave him many hard hits; and Philip 
Frenan, aod other poerls, scorched him severelj. 



TIMOTHY RUGOLES. 

rSRE wer« many able meu who stood in opposition to the British ^vern> 
meat in the first revolutionary movements of the American colonies, but 
who timidly receded when the quarrel became flerco, and the govemmeni ut- 
tered its menacinf; thunders. Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was of that 
class. He was bom at Rochester, in that province, in 171t, and was graduated 
at Harvard in 1732. Ho became a lawyer; and at the age of twenty- S re yean^ 
he was an inllucntia] member of the General Assembly. He rose rapidly in his 
profession, and was often called to measure TorcnBic weapons with the Otisea, 
Eithor and son. Ho was fond of military life, and held the commission of colonel 
in the provincial drees under Sir William Johnson. At Ihe battle at Laks 
George, in 1755, he was second iu command to Johnson ;< and was active in tba 
campaigns of the two years following, under Amherst, when ho held t)io com- 
mission of Brigadier-general. Ho also served with distinction, under thai 
oCGccr, in 17&9-'60, in his expedition against Quebec and Montreal. In 1761, 
he was appointed chief juatico of tiio common picas, and was Speaiior of the 
Assembly at the sanio time. Iu 1TG3, lie made Hardwick bis residence, where 
he practiced his profession. The storm of the Revolution soon began to lower; 
and when, in the Autumn of 17G5, a congress of delegates, from the different 
provinces, to consider the grievances of the people, was held at Now York, 
Oeneral RugKlfS was a delognto thereto, from Massachusetts, and was chosen 
president of the convention. Ho was unwilling to go as far as his colleagues, 
and refused hia cooperation in the proceedings of the congresa, for which bewaa 
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gnstlj ceoBured. From that Ume he ranked among the ro/alistB, and id 17T4, 
wu mado a couDcillor, and accepted the office. That act mgjle him very ob- 
noxious to the patriots, aad he was compelled to leave the countr;, and take 
refUge under m^al mililar; rule, in Boston. Hia large estates were confisoted, 
and he became a refugee, whan the British ware driven from Boston, bj Waah- 
iDgtoD, in the Springof 1776, He afterward returned to the ricinitj of New 
York, and organized a corps of about three hundred loyalista, but seemt not to 
have perfbmied much active service. In 1779, he went to Nova Scotia, where 
he resided until bis death, which occurred in 179S, when ha was eigbty-fleveo 



JONATHAN CARVER. 

THE earliest American-bom traveller, of note, was Jooathau Carver, who first 
saw the light of lile in CoDuecticut, in 1732, ilo was educated for the 
medical protession, but chose the military art as a vocation, and led a companj 
of ConoecticuC provincials in some of the expeditions against the French in 
nortbom Hew York, from 1766 to 1769. He served with reputation until the 
peace in 1763, and soon atlerward bo formed the bold resolution to explore the 
continent of America from Lake Superior lo the Paclflc Ocean. He also hoped 
thereby to be instrumental in finding the long-sought nortb-west passage to 

Ur. Carver left Michillimackinoc in the Autumn of 1766. That n-as the tnoat 
westerly of the British military poets. Bearing a few gifts for the Indians, be 
peeetratcd the present Minnesota Territory to the head waters of the St Pierre, 
more than a thousand miles from the point of his departure. He was foiled in 
his grand design ; and after spending some time on the □orthem and eastern 
shores of Lake Superior, exploring its bays and tributaries, carefully observing 
the productions of nature and the habits of the lodians, he returned to the eet- 
Uementa, and laid bie pliers before the governor of Massachusetts, at Boston. 
He bad been ^>seDt about two years, and bad travelled over seven thousand 

Having carefhlly arranged hia journals and charts, Mr, Carver went to Eng- 
land for the purpose of publishing them. He petitioned the king for a re-iai- 
bursement of funds whi<^ he had speol in the service of the goveniment, In 
those explorations, but his claims were deferred. He received permission, how- 
ever, to publish his papers, and he sold them to a bookseller. Just as they were 
ready for the press, he was ordered to deliver all his charts and papers into the 
hands of the Commissioneis of Plantations, and he was compelled to re-purcboae 
them from the bookseller. Ten years elapised before he was allowed to lay them 
before the public !□ disappointment and poverty, be became a lottery clerk ; 
and Snally, in 1779, his necessities induced him to sell his name to a historical 
compilation, pubU-ihed in folio, and entitled The Ifeu) Univmal TVaueiter. This 
act caused the loss of his clerkship, and many professed friends abandoned hitn. 
He died in the suburbs of London, in extreme want, in 1180, at the age of only 
forty-eight yean. Such is sometimes the fate of genius. An editjon of his 
travels was published in Boeton in 1791. 
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REBECCA MOTTE. 

THE Ibrtitnde^ courage, and uolalteringpfltriotisiD of the women of thoRevoln- 
1 tion, were remarkablj and uDivorsallj diepUyed. Everywhere — in every 
province, they were actors as well na Buflferers; and many a scheme of British 
aggression waa frustrated by the atstera, wives, and daughters of thosti srho were 
in the camp or field. 9outb Carolina prosents many such bright examples, but 
none appoar more brilliant than Rebecca Motte, whose unwavering oourago and 
fidelity, aa well as sacrlBcea, attest hor ardent patriotiBm. Sbe was the youngest 
daughter of Robert Brewton, who emigrated to America in 1T33, and married, 
at Charleston, an accomplished young ladf, a native of Ireland. lie made 
CboriestoD liis residenca, aud tliere Rebecca was boni on the 2Stli of June, 1738. 
At the age of twenty, sho married Jacob Motte, a descendant of one of the 
Huguenot fomiliea of South Carolina. He owned a fine plantation near the 
banks of the Gongarae, and there Mm. Motto, the mother of six children, aod a 
widow, resided during the War for Independence. 

Aflar the fall of Charleston, in 17S0, the British commander sought to hold 
military possession of South Carolina, by establishing Ibrtifled camps in the in- 
terior. The fine mansion of Mrs. Motto was taken possession oC fbrtiBed for 
the purpose, and named Fort Motte. The garrison was commanded by Major 
UcPheraon, in May, ITSl, when Marion and Lee appeared and commenced a 
ti^e. Mrs. Motte had been driven Iron her mauaiou by the British, and had 
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taken ap her abode in h«r ram-bouBe, whither lier inother> (who K^ed with 
her) had carriad a beaatirul bow and bandle o( orrowa, presented to her eoa bj 
an Eeit India captain. Having but one cannoii, the Americana coutd make bnt 
little impreaaion on the British works. Loe'a fertile mind couceiTed the idea ot 
dialod^Dg the enemf by burning the nmoaioii, that act to be eiTccted by burling 
jgnitod combuUibles upon the dry roof, by meana <tf arrowa. He sugg^ted the 
plan to Ura. Matte. She heartily approved of it, notwithstanding it involved 
the destruction of her property; andahe presented Lee with the Kast India bow 
and arrows, (br the service. Tho hoped-Gir result waa accomplistiod; and after 
the British had suTTendered, Ura. ^ otte regaled the officera or both armiei with 
a samptuous dioner. One of ber daughters mnrried General Thomas Pinckney, 
one or the moat valuable ofBcera of tlio South. Hn. Motto lived, greatly 
Ixiloved by all, until the year IBIS, when she died, at the age of seventy-seven 
jeara. "Her children" (and children's childreu) "liae up Mid call her bleaaed." 



SAMUEL ADAMS. 

' CnCH is the obstinacy and inSexibto disposition of the man, that ho can 
never be conciliated by any ofBee or gift whatever." wss the unintentional 
eulogium of Samuel Adams, by tbo royal governor, Hutchinson, when asked 
why he did not pnrcliaae the patriot by olTcrsof piiicoand monoy. Tbo eulogium 
iTasJust, (or a more inflexible jiatriot never bared his arni for conflict, than thtft 
■cion of the old Puritan atock of Boston. Ho waa bom in that city on tho S7lh 
of September, 1722, and in )T40, waa graduutod at Harvard Collcgo. His ideu 
of popular rights seem to have had an oorly growtli, for in 1143, when bo ro- 
(Kiived the degree of Master of Arta, he pruposod for discussion tho question, "Is 
it lawful to reelst tho supremo mugi-stratc, il'tho commonwealth cannot otherwise 
be preserved?" Ho maintained tlie atBriiiLtive, with great vigor. His pen waa 
early employed in political discussion, and the soundness of his judgment, and 
purity ofhia thoughts, made him very popular, even before pubUc ajfairs called 
his patriotism inio activity. His earliest public office was tlint of tax-gatherer, 
bj which he became personal 1 J acquainted with oil classes of people In II GS, be 
waschoaon a member of the Uassuchusctts Assembly. Ho was also clerk of that 
body, and for almost ton years he swayed a powerful inliucnce in the Colonial 
Assembly, as a leading and bold representative of the republican party among 
the people. Stop by step, inch by in<^h, Samui^l Adams fiiuglit the enemies oif 
popular libeny during tlie dark hours whicli preceded the bursting of the storm 
of the Revolution; and he was the most active of the patriots of Boston in ei- 
oitingthe people to actaliko that of the destruction of tho car^iW^ of tea, in 1773. 
When royal government was repudiated, in 1171, he was chosen a member of 
the provinciaJ council ; and when General Gage sent his secretary to dissolve 
the assembly, juat previous to that popular congress, he found the door of the 
legislative chamber locked, and the koy was in ^muel Adams' pockaL Adams 
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was cboaea a delegate to tbe Conlinonlal Cougress, in 1114, and thore lie waa 
an exceedingly useful public servant Ibr several years. Ho was bd earnest ad- 
recate of the reeolulion which dedared the colooies "free and independent 
states;" and when some members faltered through fear of failure, the Btern 
Puritan exclaimed, " I sbonld sdvisfl persisting in our struggle for liberty, though 
it were revealed from heaven that nine hundred and aiiiety-ntiie were to perish, 
and ooly one of a thousand were to survive, and retain his liberty I One such 
Gree mao must poaaesa more virtue, and enjoy more happiness, than a thousand 
■laves; and lot him propagate his like, and transmit to tliem what he hath bo 
nobly preserved." Such was the temper of tbe man who originated the idea of 
a Colonial Congress, in 1765, and waa the eurlieat advocate of a Continental 
Congress, in 1774. He af&xed his signature to the DeclnrBticn of Independence 
in 177G; and in 17B1, he retired from Congress, but not from public life. Ho 
was a leading member of the MosHachusetts convention to form a state const!- 
taUou; and in 1789, ho was chosen licutenant-goveninr ofhis native State. In 
17M, he was elected governor, as the Buccessor of John HancocV, and was an- 
anally n>elccted, untU 1797, when tbe inBrmiCies of old age compelled him to 
retire from public life. On the morning of the 2d of October, 1803, that nobl« 
patriot oipired, ia the city of hia birth, at the age of eigbtj-two jeara. 



KOBERT ROGERS, 

r3 French and Indian war developed much military goniua among ths 
American colonists, which was afterward brought into requisition by the 
demands of the revolutionary contest. It did not always take ila nlnce on the 
^e of republicanism, as in the case of Ruffles and many others. Major Robert 
Rogers, the bold commander of a corps of Rangers, and a compBuion-in-arma 
with Putnam and Starlt, was another example of defoclion to the cause of Trea- 
dom in America. Uo was a native of Dunbarton, in New Bampsbiro, and hav- 
ing entered the military service in 1756, became an eminent commander of a 
corps which performed signal services as scouts, and executors of stnnll but 
important enterprises, when not engaged with tho main army. Ader tho peace 
in 1763, ho returned to his native place, and received the half-pay of p regular 
British officer of his rank, until tho War Ibr Independence broke out. In 1766, 
be was made governor of UicliiliimackiDac, in Che (ar North-west, where ho bad 
confronted the confederates of Pontiac, a few years before. Ho was accused of 
a deaign to plunder his own fort, and was sent in irons to Montreal After hia 
rdease he went to England, was presented to the king, and met wilb royal 
bvor; but extravagant habits led him into debt, and be was cast into prison. 
He Anally returned to America, and when tbe revolutionary contest began, the 
cdor of tiis politics was doubtful His movements, toward the close of 1776, 
gave reason to suspect bim of being a spy; and in June, 1776. Washington had 
him arrested, at South Amboy, and brought to New York, where he professed 
great rriendahipforhis native country. He was released on parole, by CongreH, 
•tid directed to return to New Hampshire, which he did. He soon afterward 
boldly espoused the roysl cause, raised a corps, which he called the Queen'3 
Bangtrt, and was with Howe, in Westchester, previous to the battle at Whita 
Plains. He soon afterward left his corps in command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Simcoe, and went to England. By an act of his native State, he wbb banished, 
and never retamed to America. When, and where he died, ia not on Ilislory's 
lecord. He waa a brave soldier; but, according In hia own confeesion, his half- 
paj from tbe aown made him aa adherent of royalty. 
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BENJAMIN RUSH. 



MANY fwtiifUl practitioners of the medical art bave justly borne the honorable 
title given to St. Luke, of "beloved phjsician;" but none have better de- 
aerved it t5in Dr. Rush of Philadelphia. He waa bom at Bjberry, about tweivo 
mtleB north-east from that city, on the 24th of December, 1715. When six 
years of ago, deatb deprived him ofhia father, and his mother placed him under 
tho care of hia maternal uncle. Dr. Finley, who waa at the head of an academy 
in Uaryland. Dcfliroui of ^viug him a classical education, his mother sold her 
little estate in the country, engaged in trade iu Philadelphia, with success, and 
in 1159, was able to place him in college at Princeton, where he was graduated 
at the cjoee of ITSO. The medical profe«sioQ was his choice; and he itudjed 
the science under the eminent Doctors Redman and Shippen, until 1T66, when 
he wont to Edinburgh to completo hia ecicntiflc studiea there. In the Summer 
of 176S, he went to Paris; and io the Autumn be returned home, bearing the 
diploma of Doctor of Medicine, which he had received at Edinburgh. lie im- 
mediately commenced practice in PhiladelpliiB, and never waa success more 
briUiaot. His skill, polished manners, intelligence, and kind attentions to the 
poor, made him popular with all classes, and he soon found himself possessed of 
B vBiy lucrative practice. 
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In 1769, Dr. Rush was appoiated profeesor of chemistry in tbe Uedical Col- 
k^ of PbilulBlphu, yel his professiODal duties did qoi occupy hia whole time. 
Ho espoused tbe patriot cause immediately after his return home, and hia pen 
became a powerful instrument in aroueing tbe people to energetic action in favor 
of popular freedom. He declined a proBered seat in the Contioontal Congreea 
in 1T7S; but when, Uie fbllowing year, some of the Pennsylvania deltgatea were 
OHxned to independence, and wiUidraw, he conseoted to take the seat of one 
<a them, and his name was affixed to the great Declaration, io August. The 
followitig year. Congress iq>pointed him pbysidan-geaeral of the middle depart- 
ment; and from th^ time he declined all public employment, until 11BT, when 
he was a member of tbe Penneylvauia convention which ratiSed the Federal 
Gonstitutioa. In 1799, he was made professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine in the Mediod Collie of Philadelphia; and in 11SU. he was made 
proTeeBor of the practice of medicnne in the Medical Collie of Pennsylvania. 
Be held his three profeasonihipH until his death. Hin lectures were ortheh^hest 
order, and students tVom all parts of the United States flocked to Philadelphia, 
to attend them. Dr Bush was also connected with the Vnitsd States mint, Ibr 
many yeara. 

When, in 1793, the yellow fbver appeared in Philadelphia, of moat malignant 
type, and many alaimed physicians llod, Dr. Kush remained at the post of du^, 
with a &w ^thful students, and was instrumental in saving scores of lives. 
Some of his pupils died, and he was violentiy attacked by the disease, yet he 
did not remit bis labors^ when he couM leave bis bed. For his Bdelity in that 
trying hour he was greatly beloved. Nor did his usefulness end with his life. 
lie tmpresB of his mind and energy is apon several institutions ; and tbe general 
appreciation of his character was manifested by his being made honorary mem- 
ber of many literary and scientific societies, at homeanil abroad.' In all stations 
he exhibited the character of a consistent ChHstion. and his principlos remained 
imscathed amid all tho infidelity which French writers hsd infused into the 
minds of men in high places, toward the close of tbe last century. That great 
•nd good man died peacefully at Philadelphia, on tbe I9th of April, 1813, when 
in the aixty.eighth year of his age. That event was the disappeaiance of a bri^t 
■tar from tbe social Armament 



SILAS DEANE. 

THB flrst diplomatic agent employed by the Continental Congress, in Enrope, 
i. was Silas Deane, a native of Groton, Connecticut. . The date of hia birth 
it unknown. He was graduated at Yale College in I7BS, and being an active 
EWtrkit, was cbosen a delegate to the QiM Continental Congress, in 1774 Early 
ID 1776, he was sent by that body, as a political and commenHal agent, to the 
oonrt of Prance, to sound the cabinet of Louis the Sixteenth on the subject of 
granting military suppliee to the revolted colonies. The French King, wilHc^ 
to injnre En^and, listened to Seone's overtures with eager eare, and he obtained 
mbte verbal promiaes. In tbe Autumn of 1776, when the coloniea had beeo 
declared independent, Dr, Franklin and Arthur Lee were appointed commiaaion- 
en, with Mr. Deane, to negotiate treatiee with forrign powers. They met at 
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Pari^ In December of that year, but it wu bood diaooverMl b;- Deuis's ool' 

leaj^es, that hia appointment was an injudidoua one. Be exoeeded his instniL-- 
tiuDa conceraing the einplojment of cogioeers Ibr tlie contineotal onny, and be 
waa profuse in htH promUaa of offices of high rank, to induce French gentlemen 
to go to America. 

Influenced b; Deane'a promUea, man^ French offlcera came over, and Congren 
became very much embarrassed bf their applications for commiasioDB. Deane 
waa recalled in the Autumn of 1TT1, and John Adama was appointed in hii 

e'ace. Deane arrived at Pbiladolpbia the fbllowlng Spring, in oompanj with 
r. Gerard, the first miuiater sent hither by France, after the treaty of imitj 
between the two governments, in Fcbniarj, 1178. He wm called upon to ex- 
plain Ilia official counie abroad, before tbe assembled Conftresa, but lie did cot 
entircljT acquit himaclf of the suspicion that he had miaapplied the public Funds, 
while in office, and be evaded tliorough scrutinj bf pleading that his vouchera 
were left among his pBpera. in Europe. In order to mislead public opinion, he 
publisbed an address, in which he arraigned mcmbem of Confrresa and those in 
charge of the operations of t}io office for tbreign ankirs, at Fhiladelpbia. Thomas 
Paino waa at tbe head of tliat office, and in his rcpl; to Deane, he revealed some 
secrets concerning transactions with tlie French goverument, and was requested 
to rcaign. In 1784, Dooqo pubUshcd another address to tbe people of the 
United States, complaining of ill treatment by the government. Very little at- 
tention was paid to hia complaiata, and ho soon aflerward went to IHogland. 
He died in extreme poverty at Deal, in England, in 17S9, at the age of about 
fifty year& 



TENCH COXE. 

AS we surrey tbe labors of useful men, we are often compelled to regret the 
paucity <»' their personal history, left on record. We admire their deeds, 
and wish to koow more of the men, but Time has drawn the veil of oblivion, 
even over the traditions of their private life. Such is the case in relation to 
Tench Coxe, one of the moet indctatigable of the public-spirited men of our 
couatrj, and to whom the Cotton interest, especially, is vastly indebted, fur ho 
labored long, assiduously, and cfflcietuly, in its behalf He was a grandson of 
Dr. Daniel Coio, physician to tbe Queen of Charles the Second, and of Queen 
Anne, of England, who became one of the principal proprietors of the soil of 
West Jersey. His son, William Coxe, married the daughter-of Tencli Francia, 
Bttomoy-general of the province of Pennsylvania, and these were the parents of 
Tench Coxa, who was born in Philadelphia, on the 22d of May, 1756. His chief 
distinction is that of a lucid and powerful advocate of the cultivation of cotton 
In the United States, and of other industrial pursuits. He says that as early 
as 178S, when he was but thirty years of age, ha "felt pleasing convictions that 
the United Stales, in its extensive r^ODS south of Anne Arundel and Talbot 
counties, Uaryland, would certainly become a great cotton produnug country." 
Ho modo these sugfrestions public at that time ; and after the convention at 
Aunapolis, in 1T86, called to consider the business and general interests of the 
new Republic, the matter received considerable attention. While tbe conven- 
tion that framed the Federal Constitution was iu session in Philadelphia, in 1187, 
Mr. Coxe delivered an admirable address on his favorite theme, before a large 
numt>er of gentlemen who had assembled in that city, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a society for the encouragment of manufactures and the ueeful arts. 
That addna thoroughly awakened the public mind. Before that time, not ft 
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tnle of cotton had ever been exported from the ITnitod Stales to any countrr, 
ind DO planlor had adopted it^ cultivatiun BaB"crop." What a chuif^ hai 
taken place within teas thao seventy foarst That then neglected article hat 
mnr become a staple of BeTerol of the States of otir nnioa, aod the source of 
great oatiooal wealth. 

From 1787. until the death of Ur. Coxe, on the 17th of July. IB21, there waa 
ncTer anj importajit movemeot in &vor of Iba introduction and promotion oT 
raanuEurtorea. in which bis name did not appear prominent. In 1791, he 
pabltshed a lai^ octavo volume, which contained what ho had previoualj 
written OD the subject of the growth of cotton, and cognate topics. At that 
time he was commiaaioner of the revenue at Philsdelpliiik and hja whole time 
w«sdB»oted to theinvestigationof the subjects of national industry and national 
prosperity. In 1S06, he published an easay on naval power and the encourage- 
ment of manufacturea. The following year he published a memoir on the caltnrc 
and manu&ctare of cotton, and this whs followed by other similar productiooa, 
at variooa times, until his death, when at the age of sixty-oit(ht years. Tench 
Coia ia regarded by those who appreciate his usefulness aa a national bene- 
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JOHN LEDYAKD. 



nworid has nsTer produced a more inde&tigable traveller and explorer, 
lau John Ledj^rd, the eldtat aoa of a koa captuin, who resided at Onitim, 
Conaecticat. There John was born in ITBl. IIu TalLer died whiie be was yet 
ft tad; and after his mother had married again, be waa taken into the family of 
hiB graodTather, at Hartfbrd, and treated as a aoo. IIJs ^ardian died, wben 
John waa about eighteen years of i^e, aod he entered Dartmouth College aa a 
divinity student He became dissatisQed, and resolved to leave the institutioiL 
He had already been a wanderer among the Five Nations in New York tor 
tbree months, and had tasted the pleasures of exciting travel. Having no money 
to pay travelling oxpensee to HonTord, ho conetructcd a canoe, laid in " sea 
atoroa" contributed by kind friends, and all alono he made a perilous voyage 
down the winding Connecticut and its numerous rapids, to HarUbrd, a distance 
of one hundred and forty miles. This first adventure revealed the spirit within. 
He BOOD mode his way to New lAindon, and shipped as a common sailor, (far 
Gibraltar. There be joined the army, but being released, he made his way-bade 
by way of the Barbary boast aod the West Indies, in 1T71. He then sailed 
fVom New York to England, where he entered the navy, and as corporal of 
marines, accompaniod Captun Cook in his third and lost great vnya^. Ever 
brave and resolute, young Ledyard became the favorite of his commander, and 
he was frequently intrusted with little enterprises, which requirod skill and 
courage. He was with Cook when ho was killed by the people of the Sandwich 
Islands, in I1T8. Afler visiting the shores of Kamschatka, the expedition re- 
turned to England, and Ledyard came to America. He arrived after an absence 
of eight years, and took lodgings under his mother's roof at Southold, Long 
Island, without being recognized by her, for some hours. Tlie war of the Revo- 
lution waa then in progress, and Ledyard could not conNslently remain amotig 
the enemies of his country, so he crossed over to Connecticut, Joined his Menda 
at Hartford, and there wrote an account of the voyage vvith Captain Cook. 

Ledyard now planned a voyage to the north-west coast of America, but re- 
oeived very little encouragement. He sailed for Cadiz, thence to L'Orient, and 
gwng to Paris, he bod an interview there with Mr. Jefferson and lA Payette. 
l%ey approved of his prcijecled voyage, for commercial purposes, to the nortii- 
west coast, and Paul Jones, then in Paris, entered heartily into the schente. 
The plan &lled, however, and X/edyard conceived the bold project of making a 
Journey by land, through the Russian dominions, to Bebring's Straits, byway of 
Eamschatka, and thus reach the north-weat coast. He went to London, aod 
Sir Joseph Banks and other scientific gentlemen contributed flinds to aid him 
in hia enterprise. He proceeded to Hamburg, thenco to Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm ; and without a companion he traversed the country north of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, under the Arctic drcle, and made his way to St. Petersburg. There 
be procured a passport from the Empress Catharine, and started fbr Siberia, ovel 
the Ural Mountains. After dreadful hardsbipe, which few men could have en* 
dured, he reached Yakutsk, on the great Lena river, six thousand miles east- 
ward of St. Petorsbnrg. He pushed on further to the Eanwcbotkan Sea, but 
finding much ice, be returned to Yakutsk, to await the opening of Spring. 
There, Bx reoBons unknown to him, he was suspected of being a spy, and waa 
■sized by two Ruaaivi soldiers, in the name of the Empress. In the depth of 
Wlntor he was conveyed through the north of Tartaiy. by the way of Moscow, 
to the confines of Poland, and there bis conductors wished bim a pleasant joui^ 
ney, and toid him he would be haagod if be entered the Bosnan dominioiia 
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agtin. R^ged and pennilees, he made his way to Eonigsberg, where a cor- 
reapondent of Sir Josepb Banks gave h'ni Ore guineas, with which he proceeded 
to EDglaDd, There he foand a project on foot, for erploriog tho interior of 
ATrica. Lodyard at once engaged, with enthUBiasni, in the enterpriae. Wben 
one of tho managen at the ateociatioa, which had been formed fbr (he purpose, 
tolrod Ledjard how soon he would bo ready lo start, he promptly replied, " To- 
morrow moming." Alter writing to hia mother, ho sailed from London, io Juae. 
17S8, reached Cairo od the 19th or Augiut, and then prepared to peoelrate the 
iDlerior. He Joined a cararan fbr Sennaar, and was on the point of departure, 
with b%h hopes, when be was attacked by a bilious fever, which (enninaled 
hia life oa (he ITth of January, 1789, at the age of thirty-seven years. Ledyard 
wiB a fluent and even elegant writer. He wbh a map of keen observation, and 
bto notes of travel, truthful in the extreme, exhibited tales of romantic interest, 
anch aa the brun of the most expert writer of fiction could never hnve conceived. 
Bia narrative oT Captain Cook's voyage, published at Hartford, in 1783, is fidl 
of ex[;iting interest. From his papers in the possession of his relative. Dr. Isaac 
Ledyard. Ur. Sparks, the hialorian, compiled an interesting lile of tho traveller, 
aitd publiabed it In 1928. 



CORNELIUS HARNETT. 

ONE of ^6 chief master spirits of the Revolution, in North Carolina, woa Cor. 
Delias Harnett, of Wilming(on. Ho was born in Kngland in 1123, and 
came to America in early life. He was a man of wealth and distinction boforo 
the disputes, which led to the Revolution, commenced ; and be was among the 
earliest of tho Southern patriots to denounco the Stamp Act and kindred nioas- 
nres. In 1770 and 1771, ho represented the boroui;ii of Wilmington in the 
oolonial legislature, and woii chnirman of the moat important committoea of that 
body. Id conjnnction with H obert Howe (ailerward a general in the Revolu- 
ticm) and Judge Maurice Moore, Mr. Harnett was appointeddby the Assembly 
to disw np a remonstrance againut tbo appointment of commissioners, by the royal 
governor, to run the southern boundary of the province, and he was then known 
as one of the firmest Whigs' in all the South. Jo)>inh Quincy, tho young and 
ardent patriot irfBoston, visited Mr. Harnett in I'Ti, and after dewribing the 
pleaanrea of a visit spent with him and Robert Howd, he spoke of Harnett's 
unSinching integrity, and caUod him "the Samuel Adams of North Carolina." 
Toward the close of that ye.ir, Mr. Harnett was mado chairman of the committee 
of correspondence, of Wilmington Diatnct, and, throughout the Cape Fear region, 
he was the master spirit of the storm of the revolution, as it plliered and burst 
overthe coontry. When a provincial congress was called, in 1776. he was then 
the representative of his old constituents; andin that CongreBsnt HalifcT,on the 
Boanoke, in 1716, from which issued the first official voico in faior of the inde- 
peudence of the colonies. Cornelius Flamett was a bold leader, and with hisown 
liand drew up those noble instructions to (be North Cnrolinn delegates in the 
CoDtincntal Congress. When, in the Spring of 1 173, Sir Hcniy Clinton appeared 
at Cape Fear, with n BritiBh fleet, Harnett and Howe were honored with an 
exemption Irnm the terms of a general pardon, because, like John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, they were considered arch-rebels. When, on the 26th of July, 

1. Thfl Urrnn Wlifff ud l^iry werv coplrd froni Itw pothifal TDr^hoTtrT of^Gmt BrilfilD. *bn th<T 
■rVlpdH In llM t1ni4 of CriBrl«« IKv Stonnd- TK« ikib W?\1g AtvoltA Iha oppovri of jrornnml. ud 
rhMoT TVir« ^ MheHikli. Id tbBt rcUllon to putillp Hffilrs tbvj wnaflntaHd Ld ^amtrlca, Abcul Iba 
jmi IT^L Tbg Rcpgiillcua ««n ttlM wUgi, iIm LojiUni. Taritr. 
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1776, the Dedaraticxi of Independence arrived at Ualilai, Harnett read it to 
the people, who, when he had Qnished it, took him upon their ghoulderg, and 
bore him in triumph through the town. In the Autumn, he dratted a State 
Coostinition and Bill of Rights. When, under that cooititutian, Ricbanl Ca»- 
well waa made goTemor or the new State, Uamptt was one of his counciL He 
was afterward a member of the Continental Cnnf^'eHs, and his name ia atlaclied 
lo the Articla of OonfidrraUim.^ When, in 1180 and 1781, the British took 
posacasion of the country around the Cape Fear, Harnett mie made a prisoner, 
and died while a captive. Cpon a slab ofbrown stone, at the head of his grave 
in St. James' churcli-rsnl, Wilminiirton, ia the simple inscdptioa — "OOBirsuro 
XUbhktt. Died 1781, aged flilj-eigbt years." 



PEYTON RANDOLPH. 

rS chroniclers of aninent dynasties are oilen foiled in their n 
eeming eariy kings, and when they have lost the clue of regular descent, 
or Snd it leading back bito the domains of mete myth, they conveniently con- 
dude that the first monarch of the line was begotten by a god. Wo have no 
such difficulty in this great republican empire of the Weet, Chr dyoaiities change 
with men, and eyes are yet undimmed which saw the flrat chief magistrate of 
this free nation. He was a Virginian — a native of the State called "the mother 
(^ pro^deots " — and his Dane was Feycon Kamiolph. He was bom in the year 
1723, and was a descendant of one of the oldest of the aristocratic families of 
Virginia who boast of having the royal blood of Powlmtan' in their veins. 

According to a then prevailing custom, young Randolph was sent to England 
to be educated. He was graduated at Oitbrd, with honor, and received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. Ho commenced the study of law on his return home; 
snd so rapid was his success in his profession, that he was made attorney-general 
of the colony of ^Virginio, in 1756, when thirty-three years of age. At that 
time, the French and Indian War was progressing, and the Indians, incited by 
the Frenclt, were draolating the Virginia fhintier. Narratives of these outrages 
sioused tlie Indignation of Ur. Randolph, and collecting e. hundred men, he led 
them to the borders of the Indian country, and taught the savages some tcrrihte 
retributory lessons. Toward the close of that contest, Mr. Randolph was elected 
to a seat in the Virginia Legislature, and he often presided over that body. 
There his influence was very great, and as the storm of the KevoluUon came on 
apace, his vince was ever heard on the side of freedom. 

Mr. Randolph was elected a delegate to the first Continental Congress, wU<di 
assembled in Carpenter's IIoU, Philadelphia, on the Gth of September, 1774. 
Cliarloa Thomson recorded on that day : " The Congress proceeded to the choice 
rfa President, when the Hon. Peyton Randolph, Esq., was unanimously elected." 
This vote made him really the first Prenrknt of the United Slates, fbr then and 
there our Union bad its birth. He was again chosen President when auother 
Congress met at the some place, in May fotlowiog, but feeble health compelled 
him to resign the office, fourteen days afterward, when John Hancock was 
chosen to fill his place. Mr. Randolph resumed his seat in Congress early the 
foUowing Autumn; and on the ZSd of October, 1775, he died at Philadelphia, 
from the eOects of ^nplezy, in the fllfy-third year of his age- 
fur th( DiilM Suaa, ubiD »». wlm Uw pMeu 
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MERCY WARREN. 

JAifBS OUS was a noble actor in the earlier acenea of tbe Revolutioii, and 
bis beloved ainer, Here;, equally patriotic in her more limited sphere, wia 
a bilbM recorder of Choae acta, and of [he gubsequant events which led to the 
IbundiDg of our republic. She was the third child of Colonel Otis, of Banistabte, 
UaoBchuaetts, and was bom there on the 26th of September, 1728. Aa eldest 
daoghter, much of her childhood aod youth was spent \a domestic emplovraenta, 
and her leiiore was devoted to reading and studj. Her opportunities tor edu- 
catioa were limited, but she found a never-£uling source of iostruction in tbe 
conversation and the hbrary of Rev. Jonathan Russell, the parish miaistcr. 
llure she reed Kaleigh'a Hielory of the World, and that gave her a taste for audi 
practical and important knowledge. Her gifted brother, James, was also her 
aid and adviser in lilerarj puiTuita; and so great was the attachment between 
them, that when the insanttj' which clouded his intellect, at the last, was mani- 
feRed hj ravings, her voice, alone, could calm his spirit. At the age of twenty- 
■iz years, Uiss Otis became the wife of James Warren, a merchant of Plymouth, 
and a man of congenial mind and temper. Her life passed happily in alternate 
Dmpioyments in domestic duties, in needle-work, and in the Use of the pen in 
prose and poetry, iintU the gathericg storm of the Kevolution disturbed the re- 
pose of all fomilios. Her brother was then uttering his noble tbooghis in the 
senate : and she too, fired with patriotic anlor, labored with her pen, in the great 
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cauBB. Sbe was in correiipoDdence with moat of the coDlfollmg H[Hrila at thst 
(toy, and her political opinions were consulted by iDonj who gave ttieai Tital 
■ctiOD in the council and the Qeld. Her roof was ^ways a IVee shelter to p&triolH 
of every condition, and there D'EatainiK and other French otfioere spent many 
pleasant and instructive houri. In 1175, wiu published her aatirical dremk, in 
two acta, entitled _Tlte Group, in which she introduced nuoy of the leading Tory 
charactera of the day. It had a Dowerflil eOtet at the time. Sbe early con- 
ceived the idea of preparing a &ithlul chronicla of the war, and for that purpose 
she kept a journal, from the commencement to the end After the war, her 
poeticJ pieces were collected into a volume, dedicated to General WnshingtoD, 
It oontained her trsKedioa, The Sadi of Rome, and The Ladiee of Castik. The 
Brat waa so much esteemed, tbat John Adama, then United States minister in 
London, expressed a deore to have it performed Qpon the stage in that city, 
" before crowded houses, fbr the honor of America." Her Histon/ of the Revotti- 
AimwM published at Boston, in three volumes, in IBOB, though completed several 
jean before. Shs was then seventyniight yeani of age, and yet possesaed much 
of the personal grace and vivacity of mind, mentioned by Hocbefbucsult, who 
Tinted her seven yean before. The preface, written at tbat time, shows remark- 
able mental vigor. Her earnest prayer always was, to be spared tlic loss of 
her mental lacultiea, while she lived, and the boon was vouchsafed. When, on 
the ]9th of October, 1SI4, her spirit took ita flight, her reason was tmdoaded, 
though its earthly toncment was almost oigbty-eight yean of age. 



WILLIAM HENRY DRAYTON. 

ONE of the most brilliant and promising young men of South Carolina,' when 
the revolutioDsry contest began, waa Judge Drayton, a scioo of one of the 
oldest and best distinguished cavaUer families OC the Soudi. He was a nepbew 
of Governor Bull, and was bom in September, 1743. For about eleven years 
he was a student at Windsor and Oxford, in England; asd on his return to 
South Carolina, ho prepared fbr the profession of the law. He went to England 
again in ITTI, and there published the discussions between the friends and ap- 
ponents of the government, in Charleston. He was introduced at court, and 
being f^Uy imprrased with the belief that Great Britain would speedily redreas 
the grievances of the colonists, he accepted the appointment of a seat in the 
royal governor's council. Being soon undeceived, he opposed government meaa- 
urea with great energy, and was floally dismissed for his contumacy. 

In September, 1774, Mr. Drayton published a pamphlet, addressed to tbe 
Continental Congress, in which the grievances of the Americans were clearly 
stated, and an able Bill of Rights preeented. Be yet held the position of one 
ofhis majesty's justices, to which he had been appointed in 1171, and was the 
only native-born citizen who had ever been hcnored with that oCBce. He re- 
tained his position until the Spring of nib, when the royal judges made th^r 
last circuit. During the following Summer he labored manfully in the cause of 
freedom, as President ofthe Provincial Congress of South Carolina; and in the 
Autumn, when the British sloops of war, Tamar and Cherokte, menaced Charles- 
ton with bombardment, because of the rebellious movements of its citizens, he 
was appointed, by the committee of safety, to the commaud of the armed ship, 
Prosper, employed to oppose them. Commodore Drayton returned th^r Are 
promptly sevenl times, and thus actual hoetilitiea at the South commenced. 
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InHarcb, 11T6, Jadge Drayton WMcbosea chief justice of the then reroltod 
ooloay ofSouth Carolina, bj the nnanimoua voice of his Whig oountrynien; and 
his admirable charge to the grand jury, delivered a mooth afterward, was hailed 
thionghout the land aa one of the noblest expreasions of patriotic public senti- 
ment jet ottered. It placed the author io the same honorable position as John 
Haooock and Samnel Adams, of Maaaachusctta, «ho were denounced as arch- 
traiionL From that time, until the close of his career, he was regarded as one 
of the chief leadere of the rebellion in the South, and jet he found time to 
eturmid^ in minute detail, the preliminary and cunent events of the great 
■truggtc. He became a member of theCootinentalCongreBS, and died suddenlj 
while in the diachai^ of his legialatire duties, in Philadelphia, on the 3d of 
September, 1779, at Uia age of tliirtv-eeveo years. "A Menmr of Oie American 



Remlaium, from its amanencemeKt to Iht year 1776," pr^ared bj Judpo Drayton, 
la reriaed and published bj his son, GoTwnor John Drsjton, in 1821. 



JOHN ADAMS. 

IK our Republic, where offices and titles are not hereditary, it is seldom that 
&theT ^d son both occupy the same poEt of honor; aod it is still more 
nre, in anj country, for both to be equally distinguished for taleot aod useful- 
ness as In tbe case of the elder and youn^r Adams. Thoj both occupied Im- 
portant diplomatic stations, and both became chief magistrate or the United 
States. John Adams, the elder, was bom at Bntlntree, Massachusetts, on the 
30tb orOctobMv 1736, and was a lineal descendant of one who Hcd lo America, 
to aroid the persecutions of Laud, during the reign of Charles the First. His 
maternal ancestor was John Alden, of the Maj Flower, and thus he was an in- 
heritor of a love of freedom. He received a primary education at a common 
KJHiol in Braintree, and there ho was prepared for a scholarship in Harvard 
College, where he was graduated at the age of twenty ycsTs. The Uw was his 
cboseD i»t>feesiou; and under Mr. Putnam, of Worcester, he made rapid progress, 
not only in that study, bnt in tbe acquirement of general inlbrmation, for ho 
there had the free use of an extensive library, belonging to Ur. Gridley, the 
tttomey-general cf Massachusetts. The value of such a Ibuntain of knowledge, 
to ^•'" , waa soon apparent; aod when, in 1TSS, he commenced tbe practice of 
Uw at Braintree^ he gave ample assurance of speedy eminence, both as a pro- 
faaiooal and a public man. Ue was admitted as a barrister, in 11G1, and at 
fte BUM time took part with Otis and others in denunciations of Writs of As- 
Mtaoce. When tbe tempest raised in America by the Stamp Act was at its 
height, Ur. Adams wroto and published his famous Essay on the Cawa wxl 
Ruiat Late, which at once placed him high the public esteem. 

Mr. Adams married in 1766, and soon afterward mode Boston his place of 
nsidence. There he took front rank with the political ^Utora, and was one 
of the most prudent, yet decided of tbe popular leaders.' In 1770, he was elected 
to a seat in the Massachusetts Assembly ; and in 17T4, he was chosen one of 
be to represent that province in tbe First Continental Congresa. He waa again 
•leeted to the same oIBce in 177S, and nominated GeoTRo Washington (br tbe 
inponaat station of commander-in-chief of the armies of the TTnited States. On 
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tbe flth of Haj, ITTS, he offered a reBolntion, in Congress, eqaivalent to a dee- 
larotiOD (rf* iadependence, and when that subject asaumcd a more definite form. 
sooD afterward, he waa one of the ablest advocates of the measure. Hia signa- 
ture was affixed to the f^at instrumeDt whidi declared the colonies "&ee and 
independent Slntes." Mr. Adams labored on asaiduomilj in Congresa.' until 
appointed, \ij that body, to flU the place of Silas Deane at the French court. 
Franklin had done all Uie necossar; diplomatic work, and Mr. Adams retumeit 
in 1719. He then aaaisled io framing a state constitution for Massaclinsetta, and 
while thus employed, was appointed a minister plenipotentiai^ to negotiate a 
peace, and form a commercial treaty, with Great Britain. He was very active 
while abroad, and at one time was intrusted with no Ic^ than nix miasionf.* 
In Itai, be was associated with Franlilin, Jay, and Laurenn in various nego- 
tiations, and was the first of the American commiBEJoners who signed the detUi' 
itiva treaty of peace, with Great Britain, in 1783. He was the first United 
States minister to the British com% and did not return home until 1T83. He 
was elected the Orst vice-president of the United States, under the Federal 

1. ta tbaAODTHOf th««iirbtHnnanlhipref«41nir fi1i4?|MTlnrv farBrirapc, Mr, Adaut bfed bvnoa 
DlnatT dlffaml commlRMf, And wurhmJnnu of hpntfy-jlH of tb«n. 

1 To (rout for £4V« wllh Oraal BHuIn \ lo rank* ■ cwsmsrFlal tna^ irllli Omt BrUole ; la iwrn- 
■tau Ida HUM witb »>• aui« Omai^ oTHanud^ Om umiwIUi ths Prbin of Onnn ; Id pl«lnilit 
IUihDflh>Dii!UdStUHUIlHljiudNni»mT; uil 10 iMcsiliti ( lou of MiBlllkiiitordoUHi. 
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CoDMitutioD, in 1789, and in 1796, he woaeleratad to tbe pr«ddeatial chair At 
ttie close of bie t«rm, in IBOt, he retired from public lile, bnt lived to see hig 
Km occupy the chair of chief magiBlrate, twanty-fbur jears afterward. In 1824, 
he WM chosen president of the UaasacbuBetts conveDtion fi>r reriaing Che atata 
oonttitation, which he BBgieted in forming fbrty-flve jeara belbre, but be declined 
tbe honor. His powers i>f life were tbeo bjhngi and oo the 4th of Julj, 1826, 
he expired, with the words " Independence fbt«Ter 1" upon his lips, in tbe nine^- 
second je^ ofhis a^.i 



WILLIAM RICHAliDSON £)AVIE. 

WHEN the first thunder-peal of the Revolution rolled over the South, hun- 
dreds of her gallant aona seized their arms, and rushed to the field ; and 
many, wlio were living in obscurity, Ihoo burst the ehrysalie of comparative in- 
ugnificance and became hooored leaders of the [>opuUr mind. Among these 
was William Richardson Davie. He was born at Kgremont, near White Hnven, 
England, on the 20th of June, 1756. His (mIict brought him to America when 
be was a small child, and on bis return, left him with bis maternal uiictc, Rev. 
William Ricbardson, of South Carolina. At a proper age, ho wns placed onder 
the care of Dr. Witherspoon, of the College of Kew Jerecj, at I^inctton, where 
he was graduated in 177S. a few weeks before Waiiliingion and his broken army 
passed through there, in their fliglil toward the Dclnwore. 

Young Davie returned to North Carolina, full of patriotic fire, and rerolved on 
becoming a aoldier. He could not then obtain a coniiTiipsion, bo he went to 
Salisbury and studied law, supposing tlic war would not coulinue many months. 
But as the clouds thickened, young Davie becsmo restive, and he induced a 
popular friend to raise a troop of dragoons, of which the fledgling hero was made 
lieutenant. They marched toward Charleston, and (he command devolving on 
Lieutenant Davie, he procured the attachment of his corps to tbe legion of Count 
Pulaski. In that capacity he fought at Stono Feny, in June, 1779, wbero he 
was so badly wounded (hat be was conSned for Uve mouths in a hospitni. 

In 1780, Davie was placed at Hie bend of a Icgionaiy corps, with a commisaon 
of major iram the governor of North Carolina. lie si>rul (he lai^t shilling of a 
bequest made by his lately-deceased uncle and (fuordiun, in equipping this corps, 
and tben went to the field to oppose the progress of the British (roops toward 
the interior of the Carolinas. lie nobly aided Sumter in his operations in (he 
TJemity of the Catawba, early In August, and wns hastening lo join the army of 
Gates, when it was defeated and dispersed near Camden. U*was afterward with 
Rutherford at Romsour's Mills, and nobly coufl-onted the enemy at Charlotte, 
after a brilliant display of courage and akill at Wahab's Plantation. For his 
•BTvicea during that campaign, he was rewarded with tbe commission of colonel 
cooimandant of the cavalry of North (^rolina. 

When Greenetookcommand of the southern army, he appointed Colonel Davie 
his commissary-general. In all the important operations which followed, Davie 
was exceedingly cfEcient ; and at the trying hour at Ninety-Sii, in llic Summer 
of 1T81, (Greene sent Colonel Davie to present the condition of his army to the 
legislature of North Carolina. He pertbrmed the service well; and prospects 
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oT pMM appearing In tha Autumn, he left the armj, mamed a daughter of 
Qenernl Allen Jones, in 17S3, and io the town cf Ilaliroi, on the Boanoke, com- 
menced the practice of taw. In tbal pureuit he soon became eminent, and was 
chosen a delegate to the conventiou which framed the Federal Constitution. In 
1197, be was commisaianed a major-general of militia, and the next jegi, he was 
^tpointeda brigadier in the annj of the United States. In 1796, be was elected 
goremor of the State of North Garoliaa, Bnd was soon afterwHid appointed, tiy 
President Adams, an aasociatQ envoy eztraordinarj to France, with Kllswottil 
and ilurrn;. Atior his return, be went to refdde at Tivcli, a beautiful estate (m 
the Catawba river, in South Carotiua. His wife died in IB03, and he remained 
in retirement until his own death, which occurred at Tivoli, in December, 1B20, 
when he was in the sixty-fourth year of bis age. Oetioral Davie was one of the 
Ibundera of the North Carolina University, at Chapel IlilL Ife was chiefly in- 
■tanmental in procuring the erection of the buildings for that institution ; and, 
•a grand maater of the masonic fratoniity, ho kid the comer-alone. 



KOBERT MORKIS- 

1T is an often demonslrated truth, that " money is the smew of war." It waa 
eminently bo during the ravolutionary struggle, when its strengtb and use- 
flllness in (ha cause of freedom, were controlled by Robert Moms, a wealthy 
and inSueutial merchant of PhiladtOphia. He was bom in Lancashire, England, 
in January, 1T33. His father was a Liverpool merchant extensively engaged 
in the American trade, who came to America in 1744, and settled on the eastern 
ibore (tf Chesapeake Bay. His son, Robert, with his grandmother, Tollowed in 
1746, and was placed in a school in Philadelphia, whore an inefficient leacber 
wasted his time and patience.' In 1T49, young Morris was placed in the count- 
ing-room of CImrles Wilhng, of Philadelphia ; and on the death of his employer, 
in 1TG4, he entered into a partnership with that gentleman's son, which con- 
tinued tliirly-nine years. That Qrm soon became the most wealthy and exten- 
sive among the importers of Philadelpbio, and consequently they were the heaviest 
lOBera by llie non-importiition agreemenls," which gave such a deadly blow at 
the inEmt commerce of the colonics, after the passage of tlio Stamp Act Tat 
they patriotically joined the league, and made the sacriSce for the good of tha 

In November. 1775, Hr. Horris was elected to a seat in the Continental Con- 
gress,^ where his e^Qieeding great uscfulDess was soon discovered. Its appred- 
Hioa was manifested by placing him upon committees, having in charge the 
"ways and meana" for carrying on the war. In the Spring of 1776, he was 
dioseu, by Congress, a special commiBsionor to negotiate bills of eichange, and 
to talte other measures to procure money for govommeuL At that time, no 
man's credit, in America, for wealth and honor, stood higher than that of Robert 
Morris. Ue was agajn elected to Congress alter the Dedaration of Independenca 
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had been adopted, and bomghTorable to that meamre, he li^ed the document 
with most of tho others, on the second day of August tbllowing. Toward tho 
dose oflhat year, when the hair-Doked, hair-famished Ameri<»n arm; were about 
to cease the struggle, in despair, he evinced his lUth in the success of the con- 
Bid, and hia own warm patriotisni, by loaning for the gorernment, on his own 
Raponsibility, ten thousaod dollars.' It fcave food and clothing to the gaUimt 
little band under WaahingtoD, who achieved the noble victory at Trenton, and 
a new and poweiAil impetus was therebj given to the Revolution. 

Ur. Hbiris was continually active in the great cause during the whole of the 
war. He fitted out many privateera. Some were lost, others were succeesnil 
b bringing hjm rich prizes; and at the ret^mi of peace he estimated that his 
leases and gains were about equal In Hay, 11S1 about the gloomiest period 
of the struggle, Mr. Uorris submitted to Oingresa a plan for a National Bank. 
It was ^iproved. and the Bank of North America, with Robert Horris as its 
soul, was established, and became a very efficient fiscal agent lie was assisted 
by Gouvemeur Morris ; and through the active agency, in financial mattera, of 
these gentlemen, much of the success which resulted in the caplurB of Comwalli*, 
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at Torktonri, muat be attributed.' Durinf; that jeor Mr. UorriB accepted tlie 
office of Financial Agent (Secretary of the Treasury) of the Dnited State*. After 
the war, he was twice a member of the Pemuylvacia LegiHlaturs. and he wu 
one of the framera of the F^eral Conatttution. He was a senator in the Brst 
CoDgresa convened under that instnimeat ; and Washington appointed him hia 
Srat Secretary of the Treasury. He daclined the office, and named Aleiander 
Hamilton as more capable, tlian himseli; to perfbrni the duties. At the dose of 
his aeaatorial term, Mr. Morris retired from pubLc life, not so rich in money, by 
hal£ as n-hen he entered the arena. Soon the remainder of his large fortune 
wa9 logt by speculations in wild land, in the western part of the Slate of New 
York, ntterward purchased by an association known as The Holland Land Com- 
pany. On the ath of May, 1806, Robert Morris, the great Financier of the 
Revolution, died in comparatiTe poverty, at the aga of a little more Ihaaseventy' 
three years. 



FRANCIS DANA. 

MASSACHUSETTS is pre-eminent among the States in the production of dis- 
tinguished men. Prominent among those of whom she may bo justly 
proud, is the name oT Francis Dana, who was born at Cbarlestown, near Boston, 
in August 1T42. Ho was educated at Her^'ard University, and chose the law 
as his profession. In the midst of the conlbsion and distress incident to the 
closing of the port of Boston, by parliamentary decree, in 1774,' Mr. Dana went 
to England, aod pnsiied a rear with his brother, a clergyman, at 'Wroieler. Be 
returned to America at the close of 1775, took an active pari, as a patriot, in 
the oxnting political proceedings of the time, and in the Autumn of 1T7S, was 
elected a delegate to the Continental Congress. In that important Btation he 
remained until November, 1179, when he accompanied John Adams to Paris, as 
Secretary of Legation. 

Toward the clone of 1780, Congress appointed Mr. Dans minister plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of Russia. The Kmprcss Catherine would not openly receive 
him, for fear of oCfending Kngland, but he was allowed to remain in St Peters- 
burg until the close of the war, when he returned home, and was immediately 
chosen a delegate to the Congress of 1181. Mr. Dana was an efficient advocate 
of the Federal Constitution, in tlip Masaochnsetts convention, and exerted great 
innuenee in the political oSaira of his State. President Adams apprccialea hia 
wortii, and offered him the ofBce of envoy exlraordiuary to France, with MessiB. 
Marshall and Piockney, in 1797. He declined the honor, and Klbridge Geny, 
one of tho signers of the Declaration of ludcpemlenee, accepted it Mr, Dana 
had then held the important office of chief justice of Massachusetts, fbr five years, 
to which he had been appointed by President 'Wn^hingron. He retained his 
seat on the bench until 1B06, when he retired to private lilt, but not to a life cJ" 
inaction. He was a thorough Federalist; and during (be exciting political 
period, from the election of Jefferson in 1800, until his death, his pen wss often 
busy. Judge Dana died at his residence in Cambridgti, near Boston, on the 
25tbof AprU, 1S11, at the ago of sixty-eight years. 
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rS records of baman ioveotions are Ibll ol iostAnces or originatara being 
deprived of the booon anil emoIumeotB due to tliem. John Fitch, an eartf 
^jplic&nt of steam pon'er to the propuUion of bouts, is a remarkable instance of 
that kini He was bom between Hartford and Windaor,' in Connecticut, on tho 
31M of January, 1713. At the age of eight year^ lie was tnkea from acboot, 
•ud put to labor on a &rm ; after which he had but one month in each year to 
devote to study under inalnictiaa. But 'most of the leisure momenta of child- 
hood were employed with his books ; and at tho age of eleven years, be planted 
and raised some potatoes, fbr the express purpose of purchasing a complete 
Geography. His health was naturally feoble, and he appears lo have been 
overworked oq the texm. He ran away from home, and was anem-ard appren- 
ticed to a clock-maker. He learned the business imperfectly, and abandoned 
it at bis majority, for that of a brass-founder. He married a young lady, in 176J, 
but iucompatibilily of temper and views caused them to separate at the end of 
two years. They had two children, but a reconciliation never took place, and 
the eloud always deeply shadowed his path of life. 

Mr. Fitoh was a silversmith in Trenton, New Jersey, when the British army 
entered it, and destroyed his shop and contents, in the Winter of 1776, because 
he was engaged iu rep^ring American arms. He joined tho army, and wai 
with Woshin^on at Valley Forge. There he heard some officers speak of [he 
fertility of Kentucky. He procured the ajipoinlment of deputy surveyor, and m 
the Spring of 1T80, set out on lirat, for that uutrover^ed wildeniess beyond the 
Alleghnnies. Ho returned to Philadelphia the tbllowing year, the owner of six- 
teen hundred acres of line land in the Ohio Valley, and filled with drrams of Riture 
opulence. Again he started for the great West, and wbile desccndiu); the Ohio, 
with soma others, io the Spring of 1782, he was made a prisoner by tho Indians, 
wliere Hariotta now stands. He was redeemed from captivity, at Detroit, by a 
British olBcer, went to Canada, and returning Co Pennsylvania, he constructed a 
map of the We«teni Country. He now conceived the idea of "gaining a (broe 
by steam;" and in August, IISS, he presented the subject to the Continental 
Congress, and asked for aid to try experiments in applying the power to the 
inopuluoD of vessels, by means of wbeels or paddles. At about this lime, Ur. 
Ramsey, of Virginia, had conceived a similar idea, and Mr. Fitch, disappointed 
and exasperated by what ho deemed the stupidity of Congress, went from State- 
to State, in search of aid, but without success. Ho engt^ed in a bitter conlro- 
versy with Rumsey, in relation to priority of invention; and in the meanwhile, 
new claimants appeared. Yet all scam«l to have distinct plans, with identical 
aim — the moving of a boat by means of steam-power. Fitch and Rumsey pro- 
cured protective statutes from different Slate legialatures. The former ortran- 
tzed a stock company, to carry out his designs, in 1^86, but little was efTcctcd 
bj it. Tho Stale of PonnHvlvania refused to lend liim one hundred and hfty 
poands, to procure on engine (him England. With another mochanic, he buo 
ceeded in cooatructing on engine and boat; and on the 1st of May, 1 789, the 
first iteambaat was seen moving upon the waters or the Delaware. The boat 
went at tbe rate of eight miles an hour, and yel there was not confidence enough 
in tbe project, to sustain the persevering inventor. To >nrn success was as 
"clear as any problem in Euclid;" and in a letter to Frauklin, he expressed his 
fliU belief that " iteamboaia vxnM answer fitr sea voyages, aa weU aa ijitand niit'1170- 
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Um." Despftiring of gaining funds to perfect bis inventioD, in America, Fitch 
WBDt to France and Kaglnnd, in 1792; but, diaappoinled and almost penniless 
be returned home, and retired to EenCuckjr. He fbund a good deal of bis land 
occupied; and in 179T, becomnienced ejoctmeot Buita. Soon alter tliia hia mind 
and body began to give way under tlie pressure of long-continued eicitemeota, 
and, though temperate through hfe, he determined to ehorien his daya by the 
excessive use of epintoouE liquors. He foretold the time of his death by a 
mathematical calculation, and on the 2d of July, 1198, be died at Bardstown, 
Kentucky, and vaa buried there. Had hia countrymen appreciated hia inven- 
tiona, and sustained bis eOorta, the glory awarded to Fulton would doabtleu 
have been due to John Fitcb, fuU twenty years earlier tiun the succeaa of the 
fbrmer established bi« own lame. 



JOHN ALEXANDER LILLINOTON. 

rE Capo Fear region oT North Carolina aboonded with tnw Bemiblicani^ 
when the party lines between Whigs and Tories were distinctly drawn, 
juBt before the war of the Revolution was lighted up. John A. Lillington was 
one of tbo truest stamp. He was tbe son of & British military ofScer, who was a 
member of the myal council of Barbadoes, io 169B. Hia son John, captivated 
by the glowing accounts given of North Carolina, emigrated thither, and settled 
within the present limits of New Hanover county; and in 1734, built a One 
mansion there, which he called Liliinglon IlalL It stands on the north branch 
of the Cape Fear river, about thirty miles fkim Wilmington. The proprietor 
inherited the military tastes of his Cither; and when the notes of preparation 
Ibr the Revolution were heard al! over the land, bia skill was brought into re- 
quisition. He was also a member of the Wilmington committee of safety in 
nT6 ; and when the Scotch Highlanders ond otbera in the vicinity of Cross Credc 
(Fayetteville), took up arms for the king, under Donald McDonald, in the Winter 
of 1776, Colonel Lillington commanded one of the provinciaJ corps which marched 
against, and defeated them, at Uoore's Creek, under the general command of 
Colonel CaswelL It was the initial battle of tbo Rovolution in the South, and 
^he victory was hailed with delight. Colonel Lillington was made a brigadier; 
and from that time, until tlie approach of Gates, in 1780, he was active in tb« 
council and Held. Both he and his sou Joined the arm; of Gates, and partici- 
pated in the disgrace of defeat at Camden. 

General UUiogton remained in service until the dose 'of the war, when ha 
withdrew fVom public life, and sought repose in the bosom of his family at LH- 
Urtglon llalL There appeoni to be no recoM of the birth or death of General 
lillington. The slab over hia grave, near hia mansion, has an appropriate in- 
ecription, but it bean no date, except that of bis battle at Uoore's CnA. It 
tolls us, however, that "To intellectual powers of a high order, he united incor- 
ruptible integrity, devoted and Bclf.flacrificing patriotism." Tradition avers, that 
he possessed a fhune of Herculean proportions and strength, and that, in bia 
generous kindness to all around him. must we Snd the reason of the salvatioD 
of LOlinglon BaU fh>m the flames, when all others in the neighboriiood were 
desolated. Tbo "Utria loved him fat hia goodoen of heart; the Whigt rererad 
him for hia I 
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JOHN PAUL JONES. 

SOMKWHKRE, in the great citj of Paria, re« the remains of one of the brsTMt 
DaTol commandoni koowo ia history, but, like the aepulchre of Gener^ 
Greene, ila ideatitj' in lost to this feneration, Bod tbe reproach of that obliTion 
Testa upoD the goTemment of the United States. John Paul Jones it ilie naval 
hero of the elder war tbr American independence; and, like many of the patriota 
of that Btn^fgle, whom we delight to honor, ho was bom beyond the Atlantic. 
His birth occurred on the Sth of July, 174T, at Arbiglaod, on the Frith of Sol- 
way, Scotland. At the age of twelve years he was apprenticed (o a ahip-mast«r 
in the Virginia trade. In 17G6, he became mate of a Jamaica "slaver" (as 
vessela engaged in the importation of negroes, troia Africa, were called), and 
two years afterward, while on his way to Scotland, in another vessel, be t>ecfiine 
DMSter by the death of the two chief officers. In that position ho was retained, 
tbongh only twenty-one yean of age. On the death of bis mother, in 1TT3, ha 
Nttled in Virginia.' When the Rcvolntion broke onl, he oBerod his services to 
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OoDgreea, and recaved ths comiDiB8[on of b tieutenaiit ia the navy, near Che 
close of HTS. He soon afterward became commander of a vessel, with which 
he took sixteen prizes. In 1777, be was ordered to Paris, to arrange some naval 
operstions with the American commissionerB there; Bad in the Spring of 1178, 
he was spreading nnivereol alarm along the coasts of Scotland, bj his bold ex- 
ploits. At Whitehaven, he captured two forts with thirt; caonoQ; and at 
another time, almost succeeded in making the Earl of Selkirk, at Kiriicudbright, 
a prisoner. AHer a very aucoesaful eniiae in the British waters, ho returned to 
Breat, with two hiiudred prisoners of war and much booty. At the close of the 
Summer of 1179, he made another cruise, with a little squadron, his flagship 
being the Bonluimnie Richard; and od the evening of the S3d of September, he 
had an engagement with the Srrapia and Coanless of Sau-borough, two strong 
English vesacls that were convoying the Baltic merchant fleet He had already 
captured thirleon vessels during the cruise, and boldly attacked these. It wa» 
one of the most desperate sea-flghta that ever occurred. At one time the Ridiard 
and S^mpii wore aids by side, liisiied together, and thus poured broadudes into 
each other, while with pike, cutlass, and pistol, the combatants fought hand to 
hand upon both vessels. Alter a conflict of two hours, the British vessel Bar- 
rendered; but Jones' flag-ship was so shattered, that, sixteen hours after the 
victory, it went beneath the deep waters of Bridlington Bay. This VKtory gavs 
Jones great edat, both in America and Europo. King Louis of France presented 
Mm with an el^ant gold-mounted sword, with appropriate emblems and motto 
upon its blade ; and Congress then voted special thanks to tlie victor, and had 
a gold medal struck in his honor, and presented to him, eight years aflerward. 
Captain Jones returned to Philadelphia, in 17SI ; and when peace was eslab- 
lisbed, he went to Europe as agent for the recovery of prize money. He re- 
turned to America in 17BT, and Iho following year he was solicited to join the 
Russian navy, with tfae commL<iaion of rear-admiraJ. He served against, the 
Turks, in the Black Sea, for awhile, but disliking the position, be retired to 
Paris, on a pension from the Empress Catharine, in 17S9. There he resided 
most of the time, until his death, which occurred on the ISth of July, 179S, a 
(ew days before the arrival of a commission for him, from President Washington, 
to treat with Algiera. Though the minute circumstances of his death have been 
related, and the French National Assembly noticed it by an eulc^istic reaolution 
— though it is said that his body was placed in a leaden coffln to be conveyed 
to the United States, if asked lor, yet "tbe place of hia sepulchre ia not known 
unto (his day." 



RICHARD CASWELL, 

THE firrt victory of republican troops in North Carolina, was won by thoae 
1. under the command of a lawyer in the prime of life ; and the first incum- 
bent of the chair of chief magistrate of that State, after it became a sovereign 
commonwealth by the act of the people, was that same lawyer, Richard C^ 
well He was a native of Maryland, whore he was bom on the 3d of Augns^ 
1729. In 1146, be went to N'orth Carolina, where, through influential tetters 
of introdaction, he round employment in one of the public ofBcca. He be<»ine 
deputy-surveyor of the colony; and in 1763, was made clerk of the county court 
ol Orange. He studied law with William Heritage {his second &ther.in.lawX 
obt^ned a license, and practiced with great success. He was chosen a member 
of the Colonial Assembly from Johnston county, in 1164, and contiDued to rep- 
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Tcsent tbat dicitrict aatQ 1T1I. During the last two jeaxa ot his leg^tire 
daliee in the ColoaiAl AsBemblj, he waa Speaker, and at the same time he held 
the office of colwel of the militia of his county. Id that capacity ho commanded 
Ibe ri^t wing orOoveraor Tiyon's fbrces at the battle of Uie Allamance, his re- 
gard for taw and order causing him to condemn the rebellious ntovenieDtB of 
the Regulators.' He was oue of the delegates of North Carolina, in the Con- 
tinental Cougress, in 1771, and was re-elwted the foUowutg year ; btjt b^ug 
chosen treasurer of the southern ^district of his State, he resigned bis seat in the 
Autumn, Bud returned home. 

In February, 1776, Colonel Caswell was the commander of the provincial 
forcea who defeated the Scotch Loyalists in a battle upon Moore's Creek, in New 
Hanover county, North Carolina ; and in April IbUowini;, the Frorincial Con- 
greas gave him the ctHnmisnou of a bri^;adier, for the district of Newbem. He 
wu choeea president of the Provincial Council, wbicb framed a constitution for 
the State, in the Autumn of 1776, and was elected the Qrst governor under that 
instnmieat. Durini; the stormy period of the three succeeding year^ he held 
that office, performed bis duty with rare fiuththlness and ability, and refused 
ciHlipensattoa for his services. He led the troops of North Carolina, underOates, 
in 17B0, and was a participant in the disastrous defeat of the Americans at Cam- 
den. Protn 1TB2 lo 1784, he was Speaker of the State Senate, and "controller- 
gencraL Then he was again elected governor of the State. He filled that oflOB 
until 178S, when he became ineligible, according to the provisions of the con- 
Btjtotioti. The following year, he was chosen a dele|i:ate to the ooavention which 
formed the Federal Constitution in the city of Phils delphia ; and when the General 
Asienibly of bis State met, he was cbosen Speaker of the Senate. But bis 
conise on earth was nearly Sntshed. Domestic hfreavementa had clouded his 
Hie with melancholy ; and while presiding in the Senate, on the Gtb of Novem- 
ber, 17S7, be wall prostrated by paralysis. He lingered in almost insensibility, 
ontil the tenth, when he expired, in the Kxtietb year of lus age. 



JOHN LOVELL. 

"'pHK Master" of many of the leading men of the War for Independence, in 
1 New England, vras John Lovell, a descendant of one of the Srst settlers 
!d the Massachusetts colony. He was bom in 170S, and whs gradunted at 
Harvard College, at the age of twenty years. He succeeded Jeremiah Gridley 
as assistant in the South tirammar Sdioot of Boston, and in 173B, was placed at 
its head, where he exercised pedagogue authority for almost forty years. He 
wrote several political and theol^^col pamphlets; and m 1743, he deUvcred a 
funeral oration, on the death of Peter Faneuil, the founder of Feneuii Hall, wbioh 
was published. Unlike a great proportion of bis earlier pupilp, Master Lovell 
was a Loyalist, and left Boston, with other refugees, when the British were driven 
from that city in March, 1716. He died in HaliCtt, Nova Scotia, in 1778, at 
the ^e of seventy years. 
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ISAAC SHELBY. 

IP btAog a hero Id two wore, with & long interval of useftil service in civil lift, 
ihould comniimd the reverence ot posterity, surely Isaac Shelby, of Ean- 
tuckj, may worthily make claim Co such reverential regard. He was bom a few 
milea from Hageralown, Maryland, on the 11th of December, 1750, and inherited 
from his Welsh ancestors that courafce and perseverance for which he was ao 
distinguished. He became a professioiisJ surveyor; and, at the age of twenty- 
ODO years, he settled in Weatem Virginia. Ho waa with his fethor, Evan Shelby, 
in the battle at Point Pleasant, in 1774, and was aAerward employed by Hen- 
dersonand othe[B,aBB surveyor, in Kentucky. lu July, 177G, he waa appointed 
to the command of a company of minute-men, by the Virginia committee of 
lafeCy ; and the fotlowinf; year. Governor Patrick Henry appointed him commta- 
lary of supplies. In 1T78, be was attached to the Continental commiataiy de- 
partment; and in the Spring of 1779, he was eleoted to a seat in the Virginia 
Legislature, from Wasliingtan county. Govenior Jefferson gave bim the com- 
mission of major, in the Autumn of that year, about which time he was engaged 
fn defining the boundary liae betweeik Ti^iuia and North Csrolina, wluch 
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^Mwd hd residence in the latter State. A new county of lEtttStwHi wu Ibnned, 
aod Governor CasireU appointed hiia coIODel of tbatdiatrict. He took very little . 
part in military affaire, until the Summer of 1780, when Charleston fell into the 
hands of the Britiah, and the eui^ngation of the whole South eeemod inevitable. 
Colonel Shelby was then locating lands for himself) ia Kentucky. Uia country 
needed bis services, and they were freely given. Ue hastened home, raised a 
ompa oT three hundj^ mounted rifleoieD, crossed tbe mountains, and joined 
(Mood McDowell, on tbe Broad River. He was veij active in that vicinity; 
and with Colonels Campbell, Sevier, and other brave officers and soldien, be 
(boght tbe decisive and successful battle, with Major Ferguson, on King's Moun- 
tain, in October, 17S0. He Buggeeted to General Greene thnt oxpedition which 
resulted so brilliantly (br Morgan, and his country, at the Cowpens. In the cam- 
paign of 17SI, Shelby was under the commnad of Marion, for awhile; and the 
Ibtlowiag year, be was elected to a seat in the North Carolina Legislature. He 
afterward made Kentucky his residence, and was one of the framcrs of its con- 
atitation, in 1792. Ho was elected the Sret governor of the ncwStJitc, and aflcr 
an interval of comparative repose, he was again the incumbent of that import- 
ant ofBce, in 18 tj. Another war with Great Britain was then impending. Tbo 
Are of me atill warmed bis boaom, and he called his countrymen to anus, when 
the proclamation of war went forth. Henry Clay presented him with a sword, 
voted by the legislature of North Carolina for his gallantry at King's Mountmn, 
thiny-two years before, and with that weapon ho marcb^ at tbe head of four 
thousand Kentucky volunteers, toward the Conatia Oontier, in 1813, though the 
mows of threoscore and three Summers wero upon his head- I!o fought g^- 
lantly upon tbe Thomea, in Canada ; and for his valor there, Congress honored 
him wiuk a gold medaL President Monroe appointed him Secretacy of War, in 
1817, but he declined the honor, for he coveted the reposo which old age de- 
mands. His last public act was the holding of a treaty with the Chickasaw 
Indians, in 1818, with General Jackson for his colleague. His sands of life were 
now nearly exhausted. In February, 1S2D, he was prostrated by paralysis, yet 
he lived, somewhat disabled, until the ISth of July, 1S2G, when apoplexy ter- 
mintted bis li&. He was then almost seventy-six years of age. 



JOHN ASHE. 

'Vai resistance to official oppression in some of the iQterior counties of ITortb 
1 Carolina, in 1711, known aa the Regidaior moiwneni, was not viewed, by 
cnMi; good men, as a legi^mate part of the general oppoaitton to government 
measores, then rampant throughout the colonies; and some who were tbe most 
earnest in denouncing the Stamp Act,' zealously assisted Governor Iryon, in his 
meaauras for suppressing iHeee insurgents. Of these, John Ashe was conspic- 
UDOB. He was bom in England, in 1721. and at the age of six years, he accom- 
panied bis father to America, and grew lo manhood near the banks of the Cape 
Fear river, in North Carolina. He was a ropresenlative in tbe Colonial Assem- 
bly fbr several years, and from 1762 to lltii, he was Speaker of that body. Ho 
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>wiiily oppoaed the Stamp Act, and, with Hagh Waddell and others, be exer- 
-liaed bij autbority as col<KieI of tbe mDitia ofbiBCOUDtj, tmd led Em armed foroa 
O Wilmington, to cuspel the Etamp distribnMr' U) resign. Ho commanded a 
part of the troopa in GovorDorTrTOn's expedition agoiost the Re^uiitori, in 1711. 
On one oooasloii, during that expedition, while be was oat reconnoitring, he waa 
cai^ht by some of the insurgeata, tied to a tree, and sevorely whipped, He 
afterward became convinced <^the justice of the seemingly rebeUious movement 
and was one of tho moet Eealous of the revolutionary patrfois oT the South. Id 
the Colonial Assemblj, he advocated republicanism ; and as a member of tlw 
Proriudal Congress, and of the committee of aafety at Wilmington, he was ex- 
cosdiogly active. He fint suggested a ProTindul Congress; and at the head 
of Ave hundred men, ho dcatroyed Fort Johnson, in 1 7 1G. For this be waa 
denounced as oo arch-rebel, hat the republicans were more numerous than ad- 
herents of the crown, and he was unharmed. With eloquent words and ener- 
getic acta, he aroused the whole country around Wilmington, early in 177G; and 
ne also raised and equipped a regiment. He was made a brigadier, and waa 
acUve ta his section until he joined Lincoln on the Savannah, in the Autumn of 
1778, with regiments flimo Halilkz, Wilmington, Newbetn, and Edenton. With 
tiieae be pursued tbe British down tbe right bank of the Savannah, from Augusta, 
eariy in 1779, but in a battle at Brier Creek, was defeated, with great loss. He 
then retm^ed home; and when tbe British took posaeaaion of Wilmington, in 
I7S1, General Aahe was made a prisoner, and his family suffered much. SnriDg 
bis cafjtivity he' was attacked by the emall-poz. While aick, he was released 
on parole, but died while accompanying hie &mily to a place <^ quiet, in OctobeTt 
ITSl, at the age of sixty yeais. 



WILLIAM JOHNSON. 

OHBorthe "baronial haUs" yet in existence In tbe United States, is that of 
Sir William Johnaon, at Johnstown, a few miles north of the Uohawk 
river. Ita first proprietor, William Johnson, was a native of Ireland, where lie 
was bcHTi about tbe year 1711. He was a nephew of Sir Peter Warren, a dis- 
tingr^ed naval commander in the British service. Sir Peter married Uisa 
Watts, of N'ew York, and purchased an extensive tract of land upon the Uo- 
hawk. When about twenty yeare of agE^ young Johnson came to America to 
took after his uncle's possessions in tho wilderness. He learned the Indian 
language, and sooa acquired a great influence, especially over the Hobawk tribes 
within whose domains he resided. He built a large stone mansloit on tbe Mo- 
hawk, near the present village of Amsterdain, called it Fort Johnson, and re- 
aided there twenty yean beloru he built Jolmsoa Halt, above alluded to. Ho 
waa shrewd, cunning, and lioentioua. Many of tbe half-breed warriors of the 
Mobawko, who took ndea against the Republicans in the War fbr lodependenee, 
were hit children, lor be had numeroas Indian concubines, among whom was a 
dster of the fiunoos Hobawk chief) Joseph BracL He dso had a white wift, 
tho pret^ daughter of a Gemma emigrant, by whom he bad a son and two 
dau^ters.' 
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In I76S, Johnson was intrusted with the command of the prorincial troopa of 
New Toric, in an eipeditjan aguoBt the French and Indiana on Lake Champlain. 
He had a serere battle with them at the bead of Lake George, in which he was 
earl; wounded, and the command devolved on General Lvman. The provindals 
were rictorioua, and Johnson received the honora of Icnighthood, and five 
thouaand pounds sterling, because oftbe victorj. Hewas aUo appointed super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, with a handsome salary, and continued to hold bis 
militaiy commission. In 1TB9, he was again in the field ; ancl his superior otBcer 
(Piideaux) being killed in an attack upon Fort Kiagara, he became commandep- 
in-chi^ and was succesafiiL Such whs now his influence over the Indians, that 
when Lord Amherst was at Oswego, in 1160, preparing to proceed against Uon- 
tieal. Sir William furnished him with a thousand Iroquois warriors. He died 
at Johnson Hall, on the 11th of July, 1714, at tbe age of about sixty jears. He 
had commenced a poweriUl opposition to the republican movements in the 
Uohawk Valley, and the mantle of his influence fell upon his son, Sir John 
Jefansoo, who succeeded to his title, office, and estates 



DAVID BRAINEKD. 

r leave tbe endearments of home and the pleasures of civilized litb, and spend 
the strength of manhood among pagans, with the sole aim of doing good to 
the needy, is true heroism — an exhibition of chivalry, worthy of the honors of 
kn^hthood. PiDmiaent on tbe list of sucb self^acriflcing champions, is the 
name of David Brainerd, eminent as a miesionaly among the Indians of our land. 
Re was bom at East Haddam, Connecticut, on the 20th of April, 1118. In 
1139, he entered Tale College, aa a student; and in 1113, he was expelled fVom 
(bat institution, flrat, because he had disobeyed orders, in attending prohibited 
meetings of those who were attached to the preaching of Whitefleld and Tennant, 
sod secondly, because he indiscreetly questioned tbe piety of one of the tutors, 
and would not acknowledge his error. He then commenced theological studies 
with a view of becoming a missionaiy, (br he ardently desired to be a teacher 
<t tbe poor Indians, in tbe knowledge ol tbe gospel At the age of twenty- 
llva years he b^an his labors among the Stockbridge Indians, in tbe vicinity 
of Kindeiliook, Hew Toik. He lived in a wigwam, slept on straw, and ate 
boiled corn, basty-pndding, and samp. Though feeble in body, and often ill, ha 
persevered ; and when, in 1144, his " flock " agreed to go to Stockbridge, he 
li«nt with his glad tidings to the Delaware Indians. He continued in the vi- 
cinity of Easton nearly a year, during which time he visited the tribes on the 
Sosquebanitah in tbe Wyoming Valley and vicinity. Then he returned, and 
took np his abode among the New Jersey Indians at Ooeswicks, where he was 
remirkably anoceasfal. In lees than a year, he baptized seventy-seven converts, 
and the whole tribe became thoroughly reformed in their morals. His health 
pradnallj gave way, and be was compelled to leave the Qetd of duty, where his 
heart Ungered. He went to Boetou in July. 1111, and returning to Northamp- 
ton, he took np his abode with Jonathan Edwards. In tbe ftunily of that great 
and good man bis flower of lile Gided, and when the leaves began to bll in 
Autumn, he fblt, like an apple early ripe, into tbe lap of the grave. His spirit 
went fhwn earth on the 9th of (Mober, 1141, wheo be was only twenty-nina 
years of age. 

boTHwhip n ud UhI bK, ir I Muld dN MIL ItMSnpmdifMli*rHSflg((lBKtMkU,*adlH't 
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OLIVER ELLSWOUTH. 



oT Hew Eng-land patriots aod JariBta, Oliver EllBwoith. He was bom at Wind- 
sor, the point of earliest settlement in Connecticut, on the E9th of April, 1745. 
His father iraa a respectable farmer, and with (he etronn; comnioD sense of his 
dags, he prepared Oliver for the stem duties of life, by habiu of labor, applica- 
tion, and fnit^itf. His mental superiorit; was earlj discovered, and his father 
alternated tlia lad's daily life, betveen vigorous physical labors, and Mudiea 
preparatory to a collepatfe courae of education. Ho entered Tale CoUeffo at the 
age of seventeen years, but (rreator advnnta^s appearinit at Princeton, he com- 
pleted his studies there, where ho was (graduated in 1766. His talents were not 
brilliant, and precocity did not show blossoms of promiso as prccursoni of the 
fruit of diaappointmonL Slowly but strongly his intellect unfolded, while ho 
labored with unceasing energy upon a rough farm, wliere his toil waa sweetened 
by the sympathies of a charming wife, one of the Wolcott family. His evenings 
were devoted to the study of the law, and at tho ago of about twcnty-flvo, he 
commenced its practice in the vicinity of Hartford. His ambition soared not to 
place and honor, and the fiirmpr-lawyer, at that time, gnvo but Kttlo promiso 
of being a chief justice of the United States. The electric spark of vitality to 
liLi hlent greatnesB and loflier astHratioDS was communicated by a stranger, in 
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u>j.'l, H'uuui bliiHwunu uiuiid remurk, ovi iuquire, after oua of IiIh Ibr^mu.: Lir,iru, 
"Wbo is that jaaag nuiD T He Bpeaka weU." Young' Ellsworth pondered these 
words, and bright riaioos of fame broke upon liis mind. 

iDcreoae of legal businsBS inducad EUswortb to Make nartibnl his residence, 
and there ha received the ^ipoiiitment of State's Attorney. As the qiuurel wilh 
Great Britain progressed, he was always tbund od the side of the peoplo. He 
Bven went to the Beld witb the militia of his Stato, when the war broke out. 
In 1777, ha waa chosen s delegate to the Continental Congress, and in 1780, 
took a seat in the council of bis native State. He continued a tacmt>er of (bat 
body oatil 1784, wben he was appcrinted a judge of tbe superior court of Con- 
necticut Judge Ellsworth was a warm fHeud of the Federal Constitution, did 
much toward effecting its ratiSciition, in his State, and in 1789, waa elected tho 
first representative of Connecticut in the Senate of the United States. There hs 
becaiDO greatly distiuguiahed for his legislatire qualities. Stem integrity, and 
Eiithful devotion to the public interest. For seven years he served his country 
nobly in the national coundla. In tbe Spring of I73G, he was appointed chief 
jnstico of the TJnitod States. Ho wos now in the full prime oflifc, and his mind 
in its atniost vigor. He bora tho ermine with mnjosty, and cost it off in unsul- 
lied purity when, toward tho close of 1T99, President Adams appointed him, 
with Davio and Murray, an ambassador to the French court, at tho head of 
wbicb was tho youthful Bonaparte. After negotiating a treaty for which th^ 
wero sent. Judge EUswortb visited other parts of the Continent, and England. 
While lingering in Great Britain for tLa benefit of tlio health of himself and an 
invalid son, he resigned the office of chief justice, lie returned home early in 
1801, and was immediately elected to the council of his State. His health was 
now beooming impaired by a distressing internal disease; and whon, in May, 
1807, ba waa appointed chief Justice of Connecticut, he declined tho ofilcc, lor 
he was consdouE that his death was near. Six months aflerward, hia piophecy 
WIS nufllled. He died od the 2etb of November, 1BD7, at the ago of sixty-two 



BENJAMIN HAllItlSON. 

" W^ "^ about to lake a vety dangerous stop, but wo conQdo in yoti, and ara 
• I ready to support you in every measure you shall think proper to adopt," 
were the signiQcant words of the constituents of Beujumiu Harrison, ns be was 
liboat to proceed to take his seat in the Continental Cougrees, at Philadelphin, 
in 1774, aa a delegate ftom Tii^inia. They were tbe words of men who knew 
their ssrvant well, and allowed no shadow of distrust to cloud their hopes. He 
wu a patriot <^ tbe truest stomp. The exact time of his birth is not certainly 
known. It occurred at Berkeley, the seat of his lather, on tho James Kiver, a 
bw miles above the residence of Colonel Byrd, at Weatoycr. He was educated 
at tbe college of William and- Mary, at Williamshurg, but on account of tho sud- 
den death rf his Either,' and some difficulty with one of the profcs-wrs, ho was 
OM graduated, and never took his degree. In 1TG4, young Harrison was elected 
a member of the Virginia House of Burftessea, whore he soon become an in- 
Ruentiol leader. Ho was chosen Speaker of that body, and when tho Stamp 
Act excitement shook royal power in Virginia, the governor tried to win him to 
the support of government, by oEfcrin^ him a scat in his council. Harrison ro- 
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Jaoted Um offbr, baldly avowed his repablioan prindplea, aiid tnm that tune 
bMsme idaotiflad with the reTolutioniuy part/ in Yirginia. He wu one of tbe 
repnMotatiTeB of Tiiginu in the Qrat CratinentBl Congresa, when his nlative, 
Pejton Randolph, waa choeen iCa preoidetit In the AutuiiiD <^ 177G, he waa 
one of a oommitlee <^ Congrew who visited the American arm/ at Cambridge, 
to deriaa plana for the fiinire, with Waabington ; and Oie Ibllowing year he 
wanaly mipported, and aiBxed bii Bignatura to, the Declaration of Independence. 
He waa a member of tbe fhreiffa Qmmitltt nntil ita dissolution in 1 7 7 T, and at 
that time be retumed to Vic^nia, and took bia seat in the Honae or Burgeeeea. 
He was chosen speaker, and held that station until 17S3, when he waa electnd 
goTemor of Virginia. As military lieutenant of tua coud^, he waa very active 
ia eodeavon to capture Arnold, the traitor, and with Nelson, kept tAe militi* 
dtaciplinad and vigilast, until tbe great victor; at Torktown. Hr. Harrison 
served m governor, two terms, and then retired to private life. He iraa again 
brou^t iuto the public service by being ohosen governor, iu 1791. On the day 
after the election, he invited k party of (Vienda Co dice with him. He had re- 
cently recovered from a severe attack of gout in tbe stomach ; lodulgeoce on 
tbat occasion invited its return, and the day following was bis Isst on earth. 
He died in April. n91. William Henr; Harrison, the ninth Pr«wlent of tbe 
United StatM, was his son. 



JEREMY BELKNAP. 

AICOHQ the writers of New England, Jeremy Belknap, D.D., holds a high 
rank. He waa a descendant of one of the early iuhatntants of Boston, and 
waa bom in tbat city on the 4th of June, 1114. He was prepared for college in 
the grammar school of the celebnued John Lovell, and was graduated at Har- 
vard, in 1762. While a lad, be waa remarkable for the beauty and cbaatenesa 
of bia oompoflitionB, and hia friends aaw in turn the germ of an elq^nt writer. 
He was equally fluent and correct in his couversation; and the pn^^esion of a 
gospel minister being consonant with Ilia seriousnosa of thought, he applied bim- 
aelfto the study of theology. In IT67, he was ordained pastor of the church at 
Dover, New Hampshire, where he passed twenty years of his ministerial life, in 
tbe enjoyment of the cordial esteem of men of averj class. He wrote conaider- 
ahle in bvor of tbe colonies, before the war, but took very little part in public 
af^rs during the Revolution. Toward tbe close of his labors in Dover, he wrote 
a hiscory of New Hampshire, in two large volumes, which gained him great 
reputation as on accurate chronicler. In 1787, Dr. Belknap was called to the 
pastoial charge of a congregational church in Boston, and there he spent the 
remainder of his years, a faithful minister and an assiduous student. The flelda 
of literature had great charms fbr him. and in pursuit of tbe pleasureB tobelbund 
therein, he spent much time. The last literary tabor of his life was an American 
Biography, in which he exhibited much patient research and carefhl analyms. 
He did not live to complete it, for, in June, 1798, be was suddenly prosttmted 
by paralyats of the whole system, and died on the SOth of that month, at th» 
age of Bfty-lbar years. He experienced tbe " privilege " for whiiii he aj^rira^ 
■■ expianed in the following Unes, found among hia papers : 
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ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON. 

T/isuT few of the Americfln settlers were descendants of ariBtocratie firajiliee, 
' except tlie cavaliers of Virf^nia, and as a gioneral rule, the/ were staunch 
Tepublicana when the f^reat political question or right and power was to be de- 
cided between the colonists and Great Britain. Robert Livingntoti, the Qist of 
the name who eiaigrated to America, waa a lineal descendant of the Earl of 
livingttoae,' or Scotland. From bim descended the familj of that namo so 
nomerooB at the period of the Revolution, and Bince, and who were all remark- 
Ma [br their unflinching; potriotiBm durinf; the fiireot strugi^le. Robert R. 
Livingston was a great prandson of the first "lord of tbe manor."' To [he care- 
fill research and accurate pen of John W. Francis, M.D., we are indebted for B 
record of the chief events of his life. Ho was bom in the city of Now York, In 
1147, and was educated at Einic's (now Columbia) Collej^, where he was grad- 
naiad in 1764. He studied law ander the gaidanee of William Smith, chief 
jnRice of Hew York, and became an eminent practitioner of that profMsiOD. 
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UIb z/bbI fcr popular libertj was tboroughlj ftwokened liurJQg the e 
inddent to the Stamp Act, and he was aa early participant in those movetnenla 
whi<:)i resulted in reTolution. The brave General Motitgomerj, who fell at 
Quebec, had married his sister, and that event intenaLUed his deTotion to the 
republican cauae. In I71S, ho waa elected a member of the Continental Con- 
gross, at the SBioe time holding the ofBce of delegate io the Provincial Congreaa 
of Kew Yorlc He was appointed one of the committee to draft s DeclaiotloD 
of Independence, but, being called to duties at home, before the final vole was 
taken, bit name does not appear npon that instrument 

Hr. Livingston was made Secretary of Foreign AfToira (Secretary of State) 
when the new orgamzation of goveroiDent, under tlio Articles of CoDfcderation, 
vraa completed; and performed the duties of that station with rare ability, until 
1183, when he waa appointed Chancellor of the State of New York. Ha was a 
warm supporter of the Federal Constitution, in the New Yori< convention held 
•t Poughkeepsie in 1788, to conaider it; and on tha 30tli of April, the follortng 
year, he administered tho oath of office to Washington, the Srst President of the 
United States. In 18(11, Mr. JoBcrson appointed him resident EDinister at the 
court of Napolaon, and ho successfully negotiated tho purchase of Louisiana, 
from tho French, for flfloon millions of dolUrs. By his enlightened patronage 
of Kobert Fulton, in his oxpcriments in steam navigation, he conferred a lasting 
becellt on mankind, and his name will always be honorably associated with that 
inventor, and the wonderful results of those experiments. Chancellor IJvinjfston 
died at his seat, at Clermont, io Columbia county, on tho !6th of Fcbmaiy, 1SI3, 
in the aiity-sirth years of hia age. " His person," says Dr. Francis, who knew 
him intimately, ''was (all and commanding, and of patrician dignity. Gentle 
and courteous in bis manners, pure and upr^ht In his morsla, his benelactiotu 
to the poor were numerous and unostcntBtious. In his lih, ho was without 
rejaoadi— in death, v' ' ' 



WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

OKLY one, of all the American officers of tho Sevolutioo, bore a title of oobili^ 
by descent of patent, and hia was disputed and denied. Ttul officer was 
William Alexander, who claimed the title of Earl of Stirling. He was the son 
of James Alexander, of Scotland, who took refuge in America, in 1716, alter n 
wann partioipatioo in the cause of the son of James the Second, " pretender " to 
the rightful hcirsbi;) of tbo throne of England. William waa bom in the mty of 
New York, in 17ZG. His mother was tho widow of David Provooat, a bold 
smuggler in tho early port of the last century, and well known by the come cf 
"Ready Money Provoost." Young Alexander joined the army in the French 
and iDdian war, and was secrets:? to Generul Shirley. Ho accompanied that 
officer to England, in 17SC>, and tiiere made the acquaintance of some of the 
loading men of the realm. By their advice, he instituted proceedings to obtain 
the title of Earl of Stirling, to which hia &ther waa heir-presumptive when he 
left Scotland. Although he did not obtain a \ega\ recognition of the tide, his 
right to it was generally conceded, and from that time ho was addressed as Earl 
of Stirling. Ho returned to America in 1761, married the daughter of Plulip 
Livingston (sister of Governor Livingston, of New Jersey), and bnilta &ne man- 
sion, on his estate, at Baakenridpte. He was a member of the New Jersey 
Proviucaal Council for n number of years; and when the choice betvreeo rcput- 
licanism and royalty had to be mode, he was found oa the side of the people. 
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la 1775, the Prorincial Convention oTNew Jeisej appointed him colonel of the 
fint regiment oT militia, and in March, 1178, Congresa gave him llie commission 
of a l>i^adier. General Lee left him in command at New York in April, and in 
AngoEt, be fought T&Iiantlf in the battle near Brooklj'n, and was made priaocer. 
He was Bxcha^d ; and in February following, Coogreaa made him a major- 
gaoeraL Ho perlbrmed active and varied Bervicea until the Summer of 1781, 
when he was ordered (o the commaud of the nortliem army, with hia head- 
qnarteni at Albany. An invasioB fi-om Canada waa then expected. Indeed it 
waa commenced under 8t. Leger, but the vigoroua preparations of Stirling in- 
timidated him, and the scheme nas abaadoncd. Late in tbe Autumn, he took 
command inNewJeraey, and had jurisdiction and general supervision of military 
aflairs, in that State and in tfew York, to Fiahkill above the Hudson Highland! 
Lord Stirlit^ waa again in command at Albany, in 1782, where he died, on the 
1 9th of January, 1783, in the Stty-seventb year of his ago. It is a singular fact, 
that during tbe War Ibr Independence, Lord Stirling had commaud, at different 
times, of every brigade of tbe American army, except those of South Carolina 
•Dd Georgia. 



TIMOTHY DWIOHT. 

rENTT daya after the Declaration of Independence was adopted by the 
Continental Congreaa, a young man, twenty four years of age, addressed 
the stndcnta of Yale College on the subject of tbe future of tbe Stales then just 
declared "free and independent," in language truly prophetic' That young 
prophet was Timothy Dwight, a grandson of tbe celebrated Jonathan Edwards, 
and many years the honored president of that ancient institution of learning. 
He was born at Northampton, Massachnaetls, on tbe I4tb of Uay, 17G3. He 
was educated at Yale College, where he was graduated in 17B9. From that 
period, until 1771, be taught a grammar school, in New Haven, and at the same 
time ho devoied eight hours each day to severe study. At the age oT nineteen 
yeai? he was chosen a tutor in Yale College, and performed the duties of faia 
station with great satisfaction tbr six years. It was while be was engaged In 
that vocation that be delivered the address above alluded to. Be took bis 
second degree in 1772, and, on tfaat occasinn, he delivered a teamed difscrtation 
on the history, eloquence, and poetry of the Bible. At about that time he com- 
menced his sacred epic. The Oon^ucsl of Canaan, and finished it at the age of 
twenty-two years. Severe application and wnnt of bodily exercise now seriously 
■flMed his health, but it waa speedily restored by a change of hsbits, and sick- 
ncB was a slranger to him during the next forty years.' 

Mr. Dwight married in Che Spring of 1777 ; and in June Ibllowing, he was 
lioensed to preach the gospel. In September, he withdrew from the college, 
was apptrinted chaplain Co General Parson's brigade, and joined tbe Continental 
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Army, at Wett Point, on the ITudsoiL There he wrote Bevenil patriotic songi, 
of which the one commencing, 

" riiiiiBiiii»i coinmbiii iorli>^»rti^ n_ .. 

was the most celebrated. That, too, like hia address the jear bclbra, was trul; 
■ptopbeUc Oq receiving tho news orhU father's death, ho left the annT, settled 
■t the homestead in Nortbamptoo, and with Biial regard cherished his aged 
mother, for several years. He preached occasionally in the neig-bboritig tawM, 
Mid superintended a sebool at Uadley. In 1181, he was elected a member of 
the Uassochusetts legislature, but he soon abandoned civil employment for that 
or clerical duties. He waa ordained pastor of a church at Greenfield, near Fidl> 
field, Connecticut, where he opened »a ocademy, and labored industriously in 
the cause of religion and education, for twelve years. Tlio building in which he 
taught school, on " Greenfield Hill," is yet [1 SB4] standing. In If 85, his Om- 
qtiesi of Gaaaaa woa flnt published, three thousand aubscribera for it having 
been obUuoed. Id i19i, another poem, called Greenfield HiU, was published, 
and increased his Ihme as an opic poet Ilighcr and more arduous duties now 
kwaited bim. On the death of Dr. Stilex, io 1195, he wu chosen Pre«dent of 
Tate College, and for ten years performed the duties and received the emolo- 
menta ofProf^asor of Theology, in that institution, by amiua] appointment, wbaa 
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Uia (dBce bemne permaoBiiL In 1800, be completed hia revlBioa of WatU' 
Faalma and Htihiu, to which he added thirtj-Diiie of his own ; and in 1S09, ha 
pabliahed almoet two hundred of his moat important neimODa, in five votmnes. 
Aoni 1806 until 1B15, be Bpenl bis college vatstioiis in travelling through Nctr 
England and the Slate of Hew York, taking Ml notea of what be mw and heard. 
Theae ibnned the basis of hia published TroMlt, in fbur volumes. After tuffer- 
ing br nearl; a jear froai an acute diseaae, be died, on tbe 11th of January, 
1817, at the age of almost siity-flva jaara. Dr. Dwigbt was the autbor oT a 
great moii; published discourses and psniphleU on various sul^jecta^ chiefly of a 
Iheokigical and pbiloaophical character. 



CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN. 

rBIES, or those who adbered to Great Britain when tbe War tor Independ- 
enoe Gomnienced, were very uumeroua in South Carolina, and it required 
greater courage on the part of the Whigs, or oppoeera of govemmeut, to avow 
their principles, tban in communitiea wbere such lofsUsts were exceptions. Bold 
among the boidcet, was Cbristopber Gadsden in dcoouncing Britlsii oppression, 
even as early as the period of tho Stamp Act' Ho was a native of Charleetoo, 
South Carolina, wbora be was bom in lT2i. He was sent "home," as England 
was called, to be educated, and remained several years with his relatives in tlio 
w«et of England. He returned to duvteetoo at tlie age of sixteen years, aod whs 
soon afterwsrd apprenticed to a merchant in Pbiladclpbia, whoro he Temainc<l 
till be wna twenlj-ono years of ago. He then went to England; aod on tbe 
death of the purser of the vessel in which ho returned, he was appointed to All 
his place. lie retajncd that situation two years, and then engaged in mercantile 
biuineBB in Charleston. 

Qadsdea's lather owned a largo property in Charleston, but lost it all in play 
with Lord Anson, a celebrated admiral in tbo BrilUh navy, wtio visited that 
city in 1133. That portion of the town still bears tho name of Ansonborol^b. 
Christopher was suocesaful, purchased all tbo property tliat once belonged to 
his lather, and lived in Uie "Anson bouse," as it was called, till his death. 
Henry Laureos was hie nearest neighbor and dearest friend, and they always acted 
ihonlder to alioulder as unflinching patriots. Gadsden was appointed a delegate 
to tbo Congress which assembled at New York in 1765, in consequence of tbe 
passage of the Stamp Act ; and from that period, through all the storms of the 
Revolution, until tbe fall of Charleston, in 1780, be was regarded as tbe most 
reliable of the patriot leaders, both civil and military. He was chosen a delegate 
to tho first Continental Congress, in 1774; and in that body, urged an immediate 
attack upon General Gage at Boston, botbro he should bo reinforced by fVesh 
troops from Great Britain. Ha was considered nub, but the meuure was only 
delayed a few months. 

In 1775, Hr. Gadsden was elected senior colonel of three reginfsnts raised at 
Charleston, and was subsequently made a brigadier. He was Bctive at the time 
of tbe attack on Charleston, in 17T6; and two years afterward ho gave hia 
elBcient aM in tbrming a republican constitution fbr bis native State. He re- 
signed bis military oommlssion in 1179, and was beutenant-govemor of tbe State, 
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when Ctuu-leeton was captured by ^r lleorr Clinton, in Utj, 1780. A Aw 
weeks after the ctjNtuUtion, he waa treacherously taken from hU bed at ulgh^ 
■nd, with otharB, waa conveTed on board priKin ships, in violatioD of the solemn 
■tlpulatianB contained in the articlea of capitulation. Tbey were taken to St. 
Auguatine ; and because the venerable patriot would not Biibmit to indi^ties 
at the hands of Governor Tonyn, he was cast into a loatbeome prison, where he 
remained untJl exchanged in June, 1781, eleven months afterward. From St. 
Augustine he sailed to Pbiladelpbia, with other prisoners. On bis return to 
Charleston, he was elected a member of the Stale legislature, wbere, notwith- 
standing his bad treatment, he geueroust; opposed the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of the Lojaliats. He WHS elected eovecnorof hisState,ia 1183,butdectitied 
the honor. He remained in private life until bis death, on tliB 3Bth of Augu^ 
180$, at the age of eigbty-ooe yean. 



SAMUEL SEABUI»Y. 

rS first Protestant Bishop, in the United States, was the son of a Congtcga- 
tiooal minister who preafiied at Grolon, Connecticnt, and afterward becamo 
an episcopal clergyman at Now London. That son, Samuel Sesbury, was bora 
at New London, in 1728 ; was graduated at Yale College, in IJBl, and was or- 
dujied spriest, in Loudon, Kngland, in 17 G3. lie hod previously commenced m 
course of medical study, in Scotland, but dreumstanctB caused him to choose 
the ministry as a profession, and iie Studied ttieology, in London. On his return 
to America, bo was settled in the niiaistry at New Brunswick, New Jersey, tor 
a little while, and then he complied with a call to Jamaica, Long Ishind, where 
he remiuncd from 1757 until tbecluso DflTCG. From Jamaica be weot to West 
Chester, in Westchester county. Now Yorii, and there he was settled wlien the 
war of the Revolution broke out Like many of his clerical brethren, ho adhered 
to the crown ; and in consequence of hia signing a protest against the measures 
of the Whigs, he became very obnoxious to tlie republican party. 

In the Autumn of 1775, a party of horsemen, led by Isaac Seai^ of New 
York, came from Connecticut, entered the cily at noon-day, destroyed the print- 
ing-press of James Rivington (the editor of Uio Hayd Oaiette), carried off bis 
types, to the tune of Yankee Doodle, and made bullets of tlieuL On their way 
l^k to Connecticut, tbej seized Mr. Seabury, convoyed him to New Haven, 
kept him a prisoner there, lor some time, and then paroled him to Long Island. 
He bod kept a school at West Chester, for some time. That was broken up, and 
hia church was converted into a hospital. Finding no peace within the limits 
of his parole, he fled to the arms of the British in New York, afler tUey had 
taken possession of that city in the Autumn of 1776. He served as a chaplain 
to Colonel Fanning's corps of Loyalists, tow.ard the dose of the Revolution, and 
when peace came, he returned to his native town. In 1784, at the request of 
his clerical and lay brethren in the East, Ur. Seabury went to London, to seek 
episcopal consecration. Some difficulties prevented the accomplishment at hia 
wishes, and he went to Scotland, where, on the 4th of November, of that year, 
he was consecrated aBishon. bv three non-iuriniFDrelaleBoriheScaRiAChiiTcli.' 
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Dity sod toergf, fbr about twelve Tears, when be wu called to {^vo an aGconnt 
of his atewaidship to hia beaveol; Muter. He was buried at New Londoti, 
wbere he expired, and over hii grave is a plain, elevated alab, upon which it is 
recorded that he died on the 2Bth or Februsiy, 1T98, in the sixtr-eiKhth year 
of his age. The piety and benevolonce of Bishop Seabuiy endaared him to all, 
of vduttorer name or creed, for he was a true Christian. 



THOMAH NELSON, JR. 

SELF-SACRIFICING- patriotism was (inquently exhibited during the revolu- 
tionary struggle, and oftentimes private property was cheoriuUy given fbr 
[he public good. Everywhere, per^oooL ease and family endearmenta wero 
abandoned tor ths hardships of public lifo, Thomas Xclson, jr., of Yorktown, 
Vi^inia, was of tliat class of patriots. He was born at YorkWwn, on tlio 2Gth 
uTDecember, 1738. Accordio^ to the common practice among tho wealthy, in 
Virginia, at that time, he was t^nt to Eni^land to bo educated, where ho remained 
until nsi, wlien bo returned homo. Ho wntched tho progress of difHcullieB 
betweea Qreat Britain and hor colonics with lively interest, and his Kympatliies 
were always with the latter. Eo Bmt appeared in public lifo, in 1771, when ho 
was elected a member of the House of Burgesses, of Virginia, and he was ono 
of eigbty-nine members of that assembly who, when dissolved by tho royal 
governor (Dunmore), met at tho Raleigh tavern, orgonized, and appointed dele- 
gates to the fliHt Continental Coogress. He was a member of a provincial con- 
vention held in the Spring of 1T7G, in which Patrick licnry uttered thOBOBubUmo 
irtwds, " Give me libtri]/ or give me death!'' and was ono of the boldest patrlota 
therein. He there first proposed tho organization of tho militia of the colony, 
for the defence of its libertios, aod ho was appoiotod to tho command of a regi- 
ment after such orgoniiatioo was etTected. He was elected to a seat in the 
Continental Congress, in 1175, and the following year ho signed tho Declaration 
of Independence. In 1711, severe and protracted illness compelled him to resign 
bis seat and retnm home. By activity in mihtary life, fbr awhile, Mr. Nelson's 
health was improved, and be was i^n elected a delegate to Congress, in 1713. 
Bat ill health compelled him to resign in April following. When British dep- 
redators by land and sea menaced that portion of the country, Qenerol Nelson, 
at the bead of the mihtia of Lower Virginia, was active in its defence. In 1781, 
he succeeded JeSbraon, as governor of tho State; and in hoth civil and military 
capacities, ho was exceedingly active sad efScient. Ho even pledged his private 
fortune as security for the State, in order to raise Ibnds to koep tbo militia in tho 
Held; and tbe combined French and American armies found him a povfcrful 
nuxillary iu the siege of Yorktown, in the Autumn of 1181. During that siege, 
his own flne mansion, sitnatad within tho enemy's lines, was occupied by Britisli 
otQcera. He observed that in tho storm of balls which the besiegers were pour- 
ing upon the town and the British works, his own houso was spared. Jle begged 
the cannoniers not to regard his property nitli favor, and actually directed a 
jNece himself so that tbe balls would fall upon his mansion. It had the effect 
to drive the oCBcera from that strong retreat, and no doubt hastened tho sur- 
reoder of Comwallis. A month ofler the eurreuder, General Nelson lieodcd the 
warnings of declining health, and retired to private life. Tbo remainder of \ia 
days were spent in quiet, alternately at his mansion in Yoriitown, and upon his 
estate at Oibey. He died at the former place on the ith of January, 1789, in 
the flftj-third jear of his ^e. 
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MASON L. WEEMS. 

IT Ii a Eingnlarful that Dr. WeemB, the earliest biographer orWaahingtOD 
and HarioD, a mao citeoaivelr knowD in the world ot letters, and who oc- 
cupied a largo place in the public attention, whilo he lived, should be almost 
without a record in bia country's annals. I have never met nitb s notice of the 
time and ploco of bis birtb. Ho received s good plain oducatioo, studied the 
science of medicine, as a life avocation, but became a preacher of the Gospel, ■» 
commuoion with the PniCegtaDt Episcopal Church, in Virginia. Ho offldated, 
lor awhilo, in Pohick church, a few miles from Mount Vernon, of which Waab- 
,ingtoQ was vestryman previous to the Revolution, and who. was also one of 
Wccms' parishioners onerword. Mr. Weems was a man of very considerable 
ottainmenla as a scholar, physician, and divine; and his pliilantbrop}' and bo- 
nevolonca wore unbounded. Ho used wit and liumor freely; and bis eccentric- 
ities and sometimes singulLir conduct, lessened the esteem of people for bis 
cbaracter as a clcrgymaiL lie wroto lives of Washington, Penn, tVonktin, and 
Uorion, when an increasing family, and the operations of benevolence, mado 
heavy drofb upon his income. He also became an agent for the Rale of a 
quarto Bible, published by tho eminent Matliow Carey, of Philadelphia, at the 
commencement of the present century, in which business he wax wonderfully suc- 
cessful. Ho always preached, when invited, during his travelp. nnd harangued 
people at public gatherings at courts and fairs, whore be offered his Bibles, and 
oiber good books, for sale. His fund of anecdote was inexhauaUble; sod after 
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sirii^; a proniiaeaoiM aadience the higheM entertainment of Aid, be found them 
m good mood to purcfaase Ma 'books. la bia vocation, he accompli^ed a vaat 
amount of good ; and a large Jamil; md Dumeroua fKends lamented hii death 
with the moat earaeet griA Ha died at Beaufort, South Carolina, on the 23d 
UUay, 1S2G, at an advanced age. 



PHINEAS LYMAN. 

ABSUKA.KCE, supported b; titled iofluence, often wean an epaulette and a 
ttar, while true merit is rewarded witli faiot praise and an honomlile Bcar. 
Sudi a leSBon of life did experience leach Fhineas Lyman, a brave oi£cer of 
provincial troops during Ibe French and Indian war. He was bom in Durham, 
Connecticut, in ^e jear 1716. He waa ooo of the Serkelcyan Bcholars io Yale^' 
and received bis first degree in IISS. Tlio following year he was appoioted a 
tutor iu that institution, in which uvociUioD he was engaged for three j-oara, at 
the same time.he was studying the theory of law. He commenced ita practice 
at SuffleM, in 1143, and he boou arose to the front rank at the bar of Hampehire 
couDty. He was elected a member of the Colonial Aeeembly, in 11G0, aod in 
17B3, was chosen to a seat in the council. At the age of thirty-nice years, he 
waa qjpoioted major-general of the Conoecticut forces, and toolc the Seld in the 
^«ing of IIBS. He concentrated betweeo five and aii thousand troops on the 
nf^ierwateni of the Hudson, built Fort Edward, and there awaited tbe arrival of 
biB commander-in-chia/) General William Jolinson, who woa to lead the proivin- 
cialg igainat the French on Lake Cbamplain. The fortreBB was first called Fort 
Lyman, in honor of the Counecticut general, but its oame was changed in defer- 
ence to a BCion of royalty. In tho Bevero batllo with tbe French and Indians, 
near tbe bead of Lake George, in September of that year. General Lyman bore 
the most conspicuous part, and yet Johnson, jealous of bis merits, williheld 
praise. Through the agency of titled friends at court, Jobnson received tbe 
patent oT a baronet, and twenty thousand dollars to support its dignity, as a 
reward Ew a victory won cliie%' tbroogh the skill and bravery of General Ly- 
malL The patriotic hero did not allow personal conidderations to etond in the 
way of public duty, and he served with distinction during tbe whole war. He 
wu the commander of the expedition which captured Havana, in ITfiS ; and 
after tbe peace in 1763, he went to England, as agent of a company called The 
MiStary Adveaiurera — soldierB of the war — who asked for an appraprialion of 
toad for a colony in the Misaissippi and Yazoo country. The same company bod 
purchased an extensive tract of land on tbe Susquchannah, and General Lyman 
wai intrusted with the management of matters connected with that purchase. 
Deluded month after month by idle promises from the changing ministry, in 
EogUiid. be at length came back, after westiDg eleven years abroad, and almost 
kaing his mind. He retumod in ITTl, and at about that time, a tract of laud 
having been granted, in the Mi«»ssippi and Yazoo country, be went thither, 
with his oldest son. Both died in "West Florida," iu 1775, and the following 
year, his wlie and all her family, except ber second son, went thither. She 
MOn died ; and a few years afterward, difflcultito with tbe Spaniards cauacd tbe 
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JOHN MANLEY. 



FFHE nan! opentioDi oT the United Sutca during the Revdution wen Gv 
J. more eztensiTe and important than is generally luppoaed, eapecially in the 
prirateer department It la anerted, by good authority, that the number of 
Teaaela captured by Americaa cmisera, during the war, was eight hundred and 
three; and that the value of merchaitdiae obtained, amounted to over eleven 
mlUioDB of dollanu Among the earlier and most intrepid t£ the naval oom- 
mandera of thU period, waa John If anley, who received hii oommiwon from 
Washington, at Cambridge, on the !4th oT October, 1775,' and was put in com- 
mand <n the Bchooner I^ with instnictiooR to cruise in UusachuBetta Bay, 
He made a great many captures, and his services became the theme of eulogium 
throu^iout the whole country. Among hii prizes was an ordnance brig, which 
oontained heavy guna, mortars, and intrenching tools, of great value to the army 
then besieging the British, in Boston. When Congress organized a navy, tlio 
MTvices of Captain Uanley were appreciated, and be was ra^ed to the command 
<^the HaiKock, thirty-two guna. He cruised with success, but oti the desertion 
dC a colleafpie, while engaged with the Rainbou) (Gflerward the Sag-ship of 
Admiral Collier, in the Autumn of 1T77, when on our coast with a small fleet), 
Be was made a priaoner, on the Sth of July, ITII. Manley suffered a long and 
rigorous conSnement in the Rainboia, and at Haliiax, and his services wen lost 
to the country lor almost the entire remainder of the war. He was releaaed in. 
1782, and the frigate, Ba^ue, was placed under his command. While cruising 
in the West Indies, he was chased by a' British seventy-four, and driven on a 
■and bank. Three other shlpe of the line attacked bim, but after sustaining thwr 
heavy Qre for four days, be got his vessel oO; hoisted the continental flag, fired 
thirteen guns as a parting saJute, and escaped. On his return to Boston, he was 
tried on some charges mode against him by one of bis oScers, and his reputation 
was under a partial cloud, for a time. He died in Boston oo the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 17&3, at the age of dfty-nine yean, and was buried with military honon. 



aiT^BERT CHARLES STUART, 

IN the beautiful region of Rhode Island, at a place called IfairaganMt, the 
haodaoma wife of a Scotch snuff-maker gave birth to a son, who became th* 
most distinguished portrait-painter in America. .HiBfBtber'B name was Stuart, 
and his loyalty to the young claimant of the English throno,^ made him add 
Charl{« to the name of Gilbert, given to his boy. Gilbert Charles Stuart was 
bom in \1H, and at a very early age manifested great energy of character and 
a decided talent for art At the age of thirteen years be practised drawing 
likenesses with black-lead pencil, and at the age of eighteen be commenced ■ 
course of instruction, in painting, under an amateur artist, named Alexander. 
He was pleased with tbe lad, took him with him on a tour in the Soatherti States, 
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and SdaUt' invited him to go to Scotland with him. Ur, Alexander died soon 
■Aer Ms arrival at Edinburgh, and left hia pupil in the care of Sir George Cbam> 
ben. He, too, died, and joun^ Stuart returned to Newport, ns a competent 
portmit-poinCcr. The late Dr. Benjamin Waterbouse was Stuart 'a intimate fVieod, 
through life ; and in the 'Wintor of lT73-'4, they practiced tho drawing of the 
human figure &om lifb, by procuring a muscular blacksmith for a model This 
waa the &rat " Life School of Design," in America, and Stuart and hia &iead 
Waterfaoose were the only shideDts. 

The troubles of the RerolutioQ affected Stuart'a busineaa, and in the Autumn 
of 171G, heweot to England. Being a akililli musician, aa well as painter, 
Stuart gained a Bubsiatetice bj practicing both aria.' Hia friend Watorhouat 
WIS then in London, perfecting his medical Btudiee. and ho procurtid Stuart 
some Bitters, but his eccentric babits were a continual bar to penzument prca- 
pentjr. After two jeara' residence there, he became acqounted with West, and 
Ibtiad ia him a fHend and benebctor. In the atudio of that great sitist he be- 
came an induatrioui pupil, and there he flrat became acquainted with TrumbulL 
In 17SI, be set up an easel for himseUI had continual and highlr-romuneratiTe 
enplOTmant, and might have become the successor of Reynolds, aa the flrat 
portrait-painter in Greet Britain, had not lDteTi|ipcrale habits, which were increasiog 
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in proportion to hU prosperity, tbw&rted the aspiratiou of his geciufl. He went 
to Dublin, where he was courted for his wit and cooviviality, and OnMj n- 
tumed to Aiaerico, in 1T93. His lame bod preceded him, and liis studio in Sew 
York WHS thronged with sitters and admirers. Filled with an anient de^re to 
paint a portrait oi'WaBhing;ton, he viated Philadelphia, and there he prodoced 
that great picture of the Patriot, wiiich is rcftarded as the perfect model for ail 
correct likenesses of the revered Father of his Country. Stuart was so pleased 
with Pennaylrania, while residing in rhiUdelphia and at Germantown, that he 
contemplated purchasing a farm at Pottsgrove, and making that his permanent 
reaideQce. His irr^ular habits, aa usual, interfered with his plans, and we find 
him in Washin([lon City, after the removal of the seat of government thither. 
In IS05, he settled in Boston, where ha continued in the practice of his pro- 
fession, until his death, wliich occurred in July, 182S. at the age of serenty-four 
jeara. Tlio original portrait of Washington, from his pencil, is the property ot 
the Boston Atliensum. Hia last work is a bead oC John Quincy Adams, in- 
tended for a full-longth portrait of tliat et ' 



WILLIAM TENNENT. 

MEN somotimcs become more distinguished by their connection with remark- 
able circumstances, than fbr any achievements of their own, and their real 
Ane gold of character is lost in the glitter of eitraneous events. At this day, 
that powerful preacher and indefatigable servant of Clirist, William Tennent, ia 
better known to the world "as a man who 'lay in a trance," than as a laboTer 
Sx the good of bis fellow-men. Ho was bom in Ireland, on the Ed of June^ 
1705, and camo to America when in the fourteenth year of his age. Under the 
care of big brother, Gilbert, ho Studied theology so ardently, at Now Brunswick, 
in New Jersey, that his health gave way, his body became emaciated, and one 
morning, wliiie conversing with hia brotiicr, in t^tin, on the state of his soul, 
he &intcd, and seemod to expire. lie was prepared for burial, and tbe fiiDertd 
procesuon was about to move, wlien bis physician, who had been absent, te- 
tuined, and thoutilit he discovered indications of lingering life. Bnt his body 
WHS cold and stiff, and his brother insisted upon his burial. The funeral, how- 
ever, was postponed for awhile, snd just as they were about to start agam for 
the grave, Mr. Tennent opened bis eyes, gave a groan, and again appeared life- 
leas, llo revived, slowly recovered, but for a long time be was totally ignorant 
of every past transaction of his life. Suddenly his faculties began to resume 
their fiiQctions, and in 1T33, he was ordained a tninisler of tbe church at Free- 
hold, New Jersey. That church, and the house in which he lived, are yet 
[1854] standing. Ho never ibrgot tbe scenes of that cataleptic state in which 
he lay when his friends thought him dead. He seemed to have been waited to 
■ region of incBable glory, where he heard things unutterable. He was accom- 
panied by a heaienly conductor, and on asking permission to join tho bappy 
throng of beings before him, the guide tapped him upon tbe shoulder, and said, 
"You must return to earth." That was tbe moment when he opened bis eyes, 
and Kaw his brother disputing with the doctor. Altboogh he had been insen- 
rible for three days, the time did not soem to him more than twenty minutea. 
After a life of great usefulness as pastor of tbe flock at Freehold, for forty-tbree 
years, the storm of the Revolution disturbed him, and with his family, he went 
to reside with his son, in South Carolina. On bis journey from Charleston to 
the interior, when about Qfty miles fVom the sea-board, he sickened and died. 
Elias Boodinot was bis executor, but he could never discover any trace of Ten- 
nent's pttpeia. Hia death oceorred on the SthitflCMcb, HIT. 
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OF Boriow, lbs roungest ol tbe triad of American poeta doting the Btniggla 
te independenoe,' it might hare frequently been stud, 

In Ok tuki ot ituh Tsa '11 lad Urn)" 
tor during hia vaca&ma at Tale College, he woold shoulder his miuket, otfer 
hliinnlf u A volunteer, st the nearest camp, and fight bntvelf wlicii opportunitj 
occnrred. Joel Barlow was the joungeet of the ten children of a reepoctabfe 
brmer, and was bom at Reading, in Connecticut, in the fear ITGt. He was 
graduaUid at Yale, in 1TT8, when he bore a Hlight scar, received in the battle 
■t White Plains two fears before. Four of hia brothers were in the Continents 
■rmj, and liis whole being waa thoroughlj imbued with republican principiea. 
He married a sister of Abraham Baldwin, a diatingiushed statesman of Connec- 
ticnt, and in 1793, he aettlad at Westford, and comtnenced the pubUcation of • 
paper, called The itereary. Although, st the cloee of his collegiate course, he 
Md studied theologj six weeks, and woa licensed to preach, he preferred the 
professiOD of the law; and in 178B, he was regularly admitted to the bar, aa a 
practitioner. His poetic treats were now widely known and appreciated ; and 
tbat same year, at the request of several coogrcgational miuiatera, ho prepared 
BDd publisbed a reviaed edittou of Watts' poetjc version of tlie Faalma,' and 
added to them acolleddon of hymns, several of them fhim hia own pen. In 1781, 
hs pabliahed hia moat ambitioua poom bitlierto attempted, entitled, " Vision tf 
Cbliv»4i*t," which woa dedicated to Louis the Sixteenth of France, and was re- 

Ebltahod in London and Paris, with applause from the critics. With Trumbull, 
■mphreys, Dwight, and others, be published a satirical poem, called Tin Jn- 
vAiad. Othera soon followed ^ when, becoming enamored with the principles 
oTthe French Kevolutioo, ho went to Paris, waa honored by the gift of citizea- 
riiip^ mode France his bone Ibr many years, and by aacccfsrul commerdal pur- 
nits, be amassed a large Ibrtune. During the woiirt of the Revolution {wboee 
horrid aceues di^^usted bim), ho travelled over portions of the Continent, and in 
Fiednrant he wrote his celebrated poem, called Haiiji Pudding. On hia return, 
to Paris, in 1795, Wastiington appointed him consul at Algiers, with power to 
negotiatD a treaty with that government, and those of Tunis and Tripoli. Alter 
u absence of seventeen years, ho returned to America, with bis fortune, and 
bl^I an elegant mansion on the oast branch of the Potomac, near Washington city, 
which he afterward called " Kalorama." He enlai^ed bis original "Viiioaqf 
OtUrnbita," and in 1807, it was publiabed under the title of The Cdmabiad, in a 
Bileadid quarto volume^ richly illustrated, and inacribed to hia friend, Robert 
PaltoD. In 1911, he commenced the preparation of a ffiitorvo/tte PnitedStoJM, 
when Prc^dent Uadison appointed him minister plenipotentiary to the French 
sovenunent. The following yeir, tlie Duke of Basaano invited bim to a con- 
ference with N^Mleon, at Wilna, in Poland. The call waa urgent, and be 
tavelled thither, night and d.\v, without rest Tlie &tigue and expoeuro brought 
on a diaease oT the laogs, which terminated his hih at Zamowica, near Cracow, 
oa the4tfaof December, 1813, wheniatbotiity-eighthjear of biaage. 

I. Jllui TnsitHn, DiTia HimpbKTt, Hid Ji»l Bsrimr. 

X. Ob soa occi il Dii Mr. BulDV mei Oilier Armltil, ■ vtaiia oT tti* tnltoi, la ■ Imk-aMn l> Daw 
HatiD. and ai^ad blu fbr a ipaFliiien ofhli (alnt for maklaa »teoipon iftjEaaa, Ollw atoataa laU, 
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nmedioJ profbotdOQ in the TToited Statss baa included many of our ooblcst 
itizens, diatinguuihed slike tbr their patriotism, leamioa, and benevoleooe. 
Samuel Baid, wbo adamed the profesaioii by the eieit^ of all these qaolities, 
WM the son of an eminent physician, in Philadelphia, where he waa bom on 
the Ist of April, 1T42. IIU earl; moral and intellectual tnuDiag was thorough, 
■nd the asBodations of his childtiood and youth were favorable to tlie devel^ 
ment of iuB geniu& While residing; a short time in the family of Doctor C^- 
wallader Coldon, he acquired a taste for botany, under the teachings of an ao- 
com[diahed daughter of that gentleman. A genius for drawing and painting 
enabled him to make beautiful copies of plants, some of which are yet ia b^ 
bmily. He was graduated at Columbia College, in 1761, and the same year he 
went to Eun^w, t<i obtain a thorough medical education. He waa abseat in 
Frances Eof^i^ and Scotland, five years; and each was hia skill in bou^, 
that he obtained the annual medal given by Professor Hope, at Edinburgli, for 
the beet collection of planta, in !T65. He there received his degree, returned 
home, entered Into partneiihip with his father, and in 1768, mairied his beauti- 
flil cousin, Uaiy Bard. Ho made New York his residence the same yeu, and 
there he formed and executed the plan oT founding the Uedical Bcboo) of New 
York, where degrees were confeired in 17G9. Ue delivered a course of chemical 
lectures in 1714, bot tbe breaking out of the Hovolution deranged all his plans 
tbr the improvement of his profession. His lather was then reading at Hyde 
Paric, in Dutchess county, Now York, and thilhor he took l)is bmily, for safety. 
By special permisaion of Uie British commander, he»ent to New York, in 17TT, 
and engaged anew in his business. But hia old friends, who were chiefly WbigB, 
had all fl^ and he did not obtain practice sufficiout to pay his expenses. Ho 
returned to tbe country, and remained there until the British evacuated the dty 
in tbe Autumn of 1TB3, when he again resumed his practice there. Be did ntrt 
remain long. Four of his children died by prevailing scariatlDa, and at the same 
time the health of his wife began to fuL He vritbdrew from business to attend 
upon her; and at her recovery, in 17S4, he again oommenced the practice of his 
profesion, in New Yoik. He was verr successfnl, and with his own means, be 
uquidated all tbe debts of his father, which misfortune had burdened him with. 
Having acquired a competency, he resolved to retire from active buBinees, and 
Ibr tbnt purpose he fanned a partnership with the late Dr. David Hosadc, on the 
Ist of Jannary. 1796. This connection continued Ibur years, when Dr. Bard 
withdrew wholly from the practice of his profession, and left the extensivo busi- 
ness in the hands of his skUfhl young partner. At his bcautifu] teat, near the 
reddence of his father at Hyde Park, he sat down in the retirement of private 
lifb ; but when, three years afterward, the yellow fever appeared in New York, 
he 3'ielded to the calls of duty, and waa "the beloved physidan" of the ricb and 
poor during that trying time. He finally took the disoaao himsell| but the carr- 
Ad nuisng of his w^ and hia own skilfbl prescriptions, carried him safely 
thnnigb. Then again be loft the fleld of active duty as a physician, never to 
retnm to iL In 1813, ha was elected president of tbe College (rf'Phyaicdans and 
Surgeons, of New York, and held that office until bis death, which oocorred on 
tbe 21th of Uarch, 1821. at the age of seventy-mne years. His disease waa 
plearisy. He and hia wife had often expressed a desire to both die at the same 
time. The privilege was vouchsafed to them. The bithM wife died the day 
pnoedii^ llw deaOi of ber husband, of the same diMasa, and they were buried 
in ODO grave. 
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0». f<K/puy>-p/;pT~ 

MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

'PHE rafleded gloff of Wasbington'B character gave distinctioii to ill who were 
1 oonDect«i] with him hy domestkc ties or the bonds of consaDguiuity. Tb«t« 
wera many matrons of his day, equallj nohle and yirtaous *a she vba bore him, 
ivt "Uaij.the mother of WMbinrton," appears the moat illustrious oTthem sU, 
soKViej, ■ccomplishmentB and noble worth belonged to Martha Dandridge as k 
mid^ and Hartba CustiB as & wifo and mother, but her crowning glory in the 
wtvld'a esteem is the bet that she wu the bomoi companion of ^e Father of 
ha Country. ICartba Dandridge was bom in Kew Kent county, Virginia, in 
Hay, Itaa, about three months later than her illustrioua husband. In 1149, 
Ab married Daniel Parlce Custis, of Kew Kent, one of the weajlhieet planters 
of Eaatem Virg;iniB, and settled, trith her hnsbiuid, on the banks of the Pamnn* 
key river, where she bore four children. Her husband died wtien she was about 
hnnty-Qve years of age, leaving her with two surririnit children and a large 
Eirtane in lands uid money,' She became acquainted with Colonel Washington, 
in nsa, when his greatness was fast unlblding; and on the 6th of Januair, 
11S9, they were marred. By the bequest of his half-brother, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, be owned the beaut^l estate of Uouot Vernon, on the Potomac, and 
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there the; mads their home during the remainder of their liveti. OccauoiuUjr, 
during the War for iDdepeodence, Ura. 'Washington naitad her hoaband in 
aunp^ and ahared hia honora, his aiixieties, aad his hopea. Almoat at the rei^ 
hoar of hia great Tictoiy at Torlctown, her only son, wbo wa* Woahington's tiS, 
expired a few miles diatiuit from the scene of carnage ; and with the shout of 
triiimpb, tluit filled lila motber'a heart with joy, came a atem meaaeuger with 
tidings that poured it full of woe.' 

Wbile her hiuband waa Preaideot of the United States, Mrs. Wadungton 
[x^ded with digoit; over the executire manaion, both in New York and Phil- 
adelphi* ; but tUe quiet of domestic life had more «harma lor hor than tho pomp 
of place, and ahe rejoiced greatly when both aat down again, at Uount Vernon, 
to enjof the repose which declining age coveted. But Chat pleasant dream of 
lile BOOD vaoiahed, for her companion waa taken away by death a Uttlo more 
than two yeara afterward. When ihe w»a eertifled of the departure cf his spirit, 
ahe aaid, '"Ha well; all ia now over ; I shall aoon Ibllow him ; I have no more 
trials to paas through." In len than thirty months afterwurd the stricken widow 
was laid in the tomb, at the age of almost serenty-one ye&ra. In marble sar- 
onpfalgi their remains now Ue together, at Uount Vernon — that Mecca of many 
pi^jiima. 



JOSHUA BARNEY. 



r, and leartied their earliest nantical lessons, during tho War of the Eevo- 
Inuon. In that earlier naval school, Joshua Barney waa educated for his pro- 
fession. He was bom in tho city of Baltimore, on tho 6th oT July, 1169. Ho 
made aerend aea ToyagcB whilo yet a kid, and at the beginning of the War for 
Independence, be entered the aloopr Nonttt, aa master's mate, and accompanied 
the fleet of Commodore Hopkins to the West India seas, in 1T76. Ho was at 
the capture of New Providence,' and for his bravery there was promoted to n 
tieulenantcy. After being mule prisoner and released three different times, ho 
assisted in conquering a valuable prize, in the Autumn of 1119, which waa tlUten 
Into PhiladeiphiiL. Thefbllowingyearhe married tho daughter of alderman Bed- 
ford of that city, spent the honey-mooa with hia bride, and then repaired to Bal- 
timore to resume hia naval duties. Ho waa soon afterward made a prisoner, 
and aent to England, where he escaped fhnn a cruel confinement and relumed 
to America. In 1182, he was placed In command of tho Bydtr AUy, of uctoen 
^na, belonging to the Stale of Pennaylvania. In April, of that jenr, he cap- 
tured the British ahip, OtnertU JTonJc, after an action of twenty-six minutes. 
This vessel was bought by the United States, and in September, it sailed for 
France, with Barney as comnuinder, who bore di^ntcbes for Dr. Fraoklib, at 
Paris. In that vessel he brought bat^ the French loan to tho United States in 
chests of gold and barrels of ailver. Peace soon came, and he left the serrice, 
tbt awhile. 
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In 1196, Caplaia barney went la l^'rance, wlLb Mr. Uouioe, an tuu beuret of 
the Americui tlag to Uie National Conveotion. He there accepted an iuvitatiao 
(o take commaad of a KreDch Bqaadron, but resigned bie comtoissioD in I80D, 
and returnad to America. Commodore Boniey was among tbe most cfficieat 
ctMiunanders in service, when tlio United States declared war against England, 
in 1612 ; and the following year, lie hod charge of a flotilla in the ChOBapeaks 
Bay for the protection of the coaat. When the Biitiah invaded Maiyland, wid 
pressed forward toward Weshingtun city, near the close of the Summer of 1814, 
Barney abandoned Mb Sotilla, and with his marinea, engaged in a battle with 
the Doemyat Bladensburg, where he was wounded in the thigh by a muaket ball, 
trhich was never eztracled. In May, 1816, hewaa Benton a misaion to Europe^ 
and on his return in the ensuing Autumn, he retired to private life, aller having 
been in aorvice Ibrty-one yeiirs, aad fouglit twenty-six battles and onodnel. Hs 
visited Kentucky, in 1811, and started to emigrate thither the (bllowing year. 
When about to embaric on the Ohio, at Pittsbunc he was taken ill, and died 
there on the 1st of Deoember, 131S, at tbe age oTQfty-nine yeara. 



JOHN .liARUY. 

" THE flnrt commodore in tho American Navy," waH nol the brave John Bany, 
X as is generally asserted. Yet ho was in active service as commander, 
about S3 early aa Esok Hopkins, to whom that honor, conferred by Congress, 
properly belongs. B.'ury was a native of Wcxfbrd, in Ireland, where he was 
bom in 1745. Ho was educated for the sea, and at tho aifo of flflcen years ho 
came to America, and was employed as comoiandcr in tho merchant service, 
until tho devolution commenced. When, in February, IVIfl, Commodore Hop- 
kins tailed with a small squadron af^nst the licet of Dunmoro, then committing 
depredntions on the Vir^nbi coai^t, Barry left the Delaware, in the Lexington, dr 
rixteon guns, to clear the Virf^nia waters of tho numerous small cruisers of the 
enemy which infested them. Ho performed tliat senico well ; and prior to tbe 
promulgation of the Declaration of Independence, he was promoted to tlio frigate, 
Bfingl^m. Circumstances prevented his dcparturo in tliat vessel from Ibe Del- 
aware, and at tho head of a volunteer company, under the command of Qencral 
Cadwalader, ho assisted in some of tho operations which resulted in tlio capture 
of tho Hessians at Tronton, near the cloeo of mH. Ho was with tlio armj- 
during tho succeeding Winter; and when, the next Autumn, tho British look 
possession of Fliiladclphia, ho went up the Delaware with tho Effiaijhaiii, and 
endeavored to save her, at tbe same time indignantly refusing an offered bribe 
to employ her in the king's service. Ho greatly annoyed the British shipping 
in tbo Delaware, by secret night cntorprisca in small bi^ts. In September, 11TB, 
his sphere of usefulness was onlori^il by beinR oppointed to tho command of the 
S(^t^h, of thirty-two gunt^ in which ho soiled from Boston. He fell in with a 
British fleet, and after a severo action of many boure, ho was compelled to nm 
his vessel ashore, upon nb^nren inland. IIo had terribly handled his anta^nista, 
Mid but (br tho treachery of one of his men, ho would have burned tho Raieig\ 
and deprived tbo enemy of all advantage. A court-martial honorably acquitted 
him of all blame. 

Early in 1781, Cnptwn Bnny took command of tbe frigate AUiance, and Li 
that vessel ho conveyed to L'Orient, Colonel John Lanrena, a special nmbassadot 
to the coort of Frsncp, In Uny ho had an enga«rement with two English ves- 
sel^ in which he was aaverely wounded. He was Ticbwiou^ and his aotag- 
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enisti becMiM priua. In the Autumn, CnpUia Bury ooaymei Im Fsyatte ud 
Count Noullea to Pnuice, in the AUiaiut, and then he cmiied succcesfiUly among 
the West India islands, until Marcb, 1182, when he encountered • Britith 
■quadron. His gkill, coolness, and braveij, were emiiiBntlj displayed in t>"t 
engagemont Ho fought cliietl/ in defenoe (k the American sloopof-war, Luzerne, 
which noB conveying a large amount o( specie. It waa SBTed, and contributed 
to found the Bank ot North America,' the first institution of the kind in tho 
United 9ta>e«. After the close of the war, Ct^ttaio Barry continued in the *er- 
Tioe, and he was efBdent in protecting our commerce from the depredations of 
French ve«sela, when war between Fnnoe and the United Btatee commenoed 
on the ocean, in 179T. Captain Bany died at Philadelphia, on the 13th of 
r, 1803, at the age of flft;-«ight yean. 



RICHARD GRIDLEY. 

I/bBT few Amoricans directed their attention to military engineering, previoai 
T to the Revolution, and therefore those Frenci engineeia who tavO^red 
their services to the Continental Congress, were eagerly accepted and comnua> 
aioned. At the opening of the war, near Boston, in I7TS, Rldiard Oridiej WM 
tba only elficiont American engineer in the army. He wi« a natiTe oT BoMoa, 
where he was bom in IT II. His bnDther, Jeremy, was the able attomey-genen] 
oT Massachusetts, who defended the Writs of Asmstance,* aud other government 
measures, against the patriotic attacks of James Otis, and hia compatriota. We 
have no record of the early life of Richard. His finit appearance before posterity 
WM as an engineer in the provincial »imjf sent to capture the stroi^ fortress 
of Louiaburg, on Cape Breton, in 174G. Alter that event, he entered th« reg> 
nlar ormj, and in 17fifi, he was lieuConant-colonel of infantry, and chief cnginew. 
He aocompanied General Winstow, in that capacity, to Albenj. in the Snmmer 
of IIGS, preparatory to an expedition against Crown Point, on Lake ChanplalB. 
He proceeded to erect fortiflcationB at the head of Lake George. The eipedi* 
Hon biled, through the tardiness of Lord Loudon. In 1168, Colonel Gridley 
served under General Amberet, and was with Wolfe, at Quebec. When the 
War for Independence began at Lexington and Concord, the patrioltsm and 
ikiU of Colonel Gridley caused his appointment of chief engineer of the anny 
that soon gathered around Boston ; and under his directions, all Ibo fortiGcationa 
erected during the Summer of 1716, and Winter o{ 1716, in that vicinity, were 
eonstructed. Up to that time be had received the half-pay of a BritJab olBoar, 
and poBBcssed UagdsJon Island as a gift fbr his services under Wolfe. He was 
woimded in the battle rai Breed's ["Bunker's"} Hill, yet not so as to diaabla 
him. In September, 1715, Congress gave him the commission ol a major- 
general, and made him oommaader-in.chief of the Continental artilletf , to whidi 
<^ce Colonel Henry Knox succeeded in November fbllowing. After the Britisfi 
left Boston, in Uarcb, 177li, General Gridley was engaged in throwing up Ibr- 
titcatlons at several points about the Harbw. He died at Stoughton, Uassa- 
diuBBtta, on the 31st of June, 1796, in the elghty-flfth year of his age. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

The only material memorialaof the author ofthe DeclaraHon of Independence, 
i in oar country, are a dilapidated granite obelisk over bie neglected grave 
■t llonticello-,' a bronzo statue in fhmt ofthe Preeident'B House at Washington 
dty, erected by private rannificence; a fine statae upon a monumont to Wash- 
Ini^n, erected by the State of Virginia, at Richmond, and a few busts. The 
nation bas quarried no stone Ibr liia monument nor is it requisite. The Dbc- 
LARxnos OP Ihdepbhdrnce, written on parchment, and preserved in the mem- 
ory of generations, is a nobler monument than can be wrought from brass or 

Thomas JeSerson was bom at Shadwell Albemarle county, Virginia, on tie 
I3U> of April 1T43. He was of Welsh descent. When his father died, his 
mother was left with Thomas and another son, and six little daughtem. ^ey 
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were blemed with a tiukbome eatate, and that porttoii oT it called Hooticcdta 
(little mountaia), Dear the then hamlet oT CharloCteavLlle, fell to Tbomai when 
he reached hla majorilj. He was a Mudent in WiUiam aod Maij College, at 
Willianuburg, about two yeara, and tben commenced the study of law with 
Oeorge Wjthe, afterward Chaocellor of Virginia. While ;et a student, in n6E>, 
he beard Patrick Henry's Ikmoua speech against the Stamp Act, and it liglitod 
a flame of patriotism ia 70UI11; JeFTerson'H soul tliat burned brighter and brighter 
until the hour of fearless action arrived. In 1707, lie commenced the practice 
<^law; and in 1709, he flrst appeared in public lil^ as a member of the Virginia 
Aaaemblj. Ha waa 000 of tlie most active workers in that bodj-, until called U> 
more iDUuential dutico as member of the Continental Congress, in 1115. He 
was alwa/B remarkablo for bis rcadj pen ; and as a member of the committee 
of correspondence, and b; pamphlets and Den-Bpapcr paragraphs, from 1773, 
ontil the culminotioa of public sentiment in tlte Declaration of Independence, he 
labored intensel/ and potontiallj.' When Richard Heurj Lee'e resolution in 
bvor of independence wu under consideration, early in the Summer of ITTB, 
■ndacommiltee ofSve were appointed to proparo a preamble in the form of a 
DeclaraUon, Mr. Jefferson, the youngest of the commillee, was chosen to make 
the draft, cbietiy because of bis (kcile use of the pen in cl^^t imd oppropriale 
expressions of sentiment At bia lodgings, in the house of Mrs. Clymcr, in Phil- 
adel|jiia, that famous document was written, and after some modifications, it 
was adopted on the 4th of July, 1776. Tho author's name is appended to it, 
with flftj-flre others. Soon aftern'ord, Mr. Jefferson reugned his seat in Con- 
gresB, and became a leading actor in the civil events of the Revolulion in Tir- 
pnia, fhim that time until the peace in 1133. He assisted in revising tho laws 
of Virginia; and in Juno, 1779, he was elected governor of the State, as suc- 
ceasor of Patrick lleniy. From about the beginning of that year, until tho close 
of 1780, the British and German troops, captured at Saratoga, were qnartered 
in his vicinity, and he greatly endeared himsplTto them by his uniform lundnea. 
During bis admin istnvtion, Arnold, the traitor, invaded Viif(inia, and Comwnllts 
and his active otBcers overran portions of the Stale along the James river, from 
Richmond to its mouth. The fiery Tarleton attempted the capture of Governor 
Jefferson, in June, HRl, and almost succeeded,' It was a most trying time Ibr 
Virginia, and Jefferson, sagaciously perceiving that a military man was needed 
in £e executive otBce, dechncd a re-election, and wot succeeded by Qenraal 
Nelson, of Yorktown. 

ilr. Jefferson now sought the retirement of private life, to indulge in the ge- 
nial pursuits of literature and science.' Ho was not permitted to find happiness 
In repose there. Ilis wife died, and his heart was terribly smitten. Then came 
k oall from his countrymen to represent them abroad, and at tho close of 1783, 
be departed for Pliiladelpbia, to sul (br France, to assist the American com- 
■nlsiioners in their negotiations for peace with England. Intelligence of the 
accomplishment of that duty reached htm before his departure, and he returned 
borne. He was at Annapolis when Washington resigned his commission, in 
December, 1783, and tho Address of President MifHin to the chief was from Mr. 
Jefferson's pen. In 17S4, he wont to France, as associate diplomatist with 
Franklin and Adams, and the same year he wrote his essay on a money-unit, to 
which we are mainly Indebted for our convenient ooinsl He succeeded Dr. 
lYsnklin as minister at the French court, ia 17BS; and on his return to America, 
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u 1189, befbra he readied hii bomo at Monticello, he rec^ved from WasbingtMi 
the app(»Dtnient of Secretary ofStatc. lie resigned that office in 1793, and be- 
came the head of tho republicaQ partjr, in opposition to Waihinglon's adminia- 
trUiori. In the Autumn of 179S, he was choaen vice-president of the TToited 
States, and in the Spring of 1801, he took hia seat as chief magistrate of the 
nadoD. After eight years of faithful serrice ia that exalted oSce, he retired 
forever, from public life. With untiring perseverance he succeeded in eatablisb- 
ing that yet Bourishing institution, the Univeriity of Vtrgima; and until the 
lait, his life was spent in pursuits of public utihty. The latter years of bis life 
were clouded by pecuniar; embarrasament. He sold bis library to the Federal 
Government, inl8i6, consisting oFsix thousand volumes, fbr twenty-four Ihousand 
dollars. He sorvived that great sacrifice eleven jrears, and then his spirit took 
its flight, nbile his countrymen were celebrating the flftietb anniversHry of the 
independence of the United Stolca He died on the 4th of July, 1826, at the 
1^ of eighty-three yeuB.' 



THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 

'THERE are crises in the history of States, BOmetimeB oocurring in their Inbu^, 
X at other times in their maturity, when the concentration <^ influence in one 
man has made him instrumental in oonferring great benefits upon Cbe public 
Tbomaa Chittenden, the flrst governor of tho independent tilate of Vermont, was 
an illustration of this fact He was bom at East Guilford, Connecticut, on the 
6th of January, 1129; reoeived only the meagre nidin-ents of an English educa- 
tion, then fumisbcd by the common schools, and mairicd at the early age of 
twenty years. Then he made his residence at Salisbury ; and his nalund abil- 
ities, combined with a pleasing person and address, soon made him popular. He 
was chosen oommaoderof a militia r^meot, and for several years he represented 
bis district in the legislature of ConnecticuL Unleumed as he was, he became 
a leading man; and by performing the duties of s justice of the peace for Litch- 
field county, for several years, ho became acquainted with the laws and lbs 
proper manner of administering them. Agriculture was bis delight, and every 
day spared from liia otGcial duties was devoted to a personal eng^ement ui the 
afbirs of his form. His family had a rapid growth, and be emigrated to the 
borders of the Onion river,* in 11T4, on what was known as the Nem Hampshin 
QrtaUt, on the east aide of liake Cliamplain, fbr the purpose of laying the foun- 
dations of a fortune for his children. Tliere, separated by an almost trackless 
wilderness liwa his early friends, ho opened many fhrtile acres to the blessed 
sunlight, and iuviled settlers to come and form the nucleus of a Slate. Soon, 
political agitations disturbed his repose; and, in 117G, he was appointed one of 
B commiclee to visit the Continent^ Congress at Philadelphia, and ask political 
advice. The threatening aspect of affairs in tho North, toward the close of the 
Summer of 1716, caused the settlers to flee southward, and Mr. Chittenden took 
np bis abode in Arlington, in the present Bennington county, where be wai 
made preeideDt of the committee of safety. Ha warmly espoiised the cause of 
the people of tho New Uampsbire Qranta, in their controversy with New Torlc* 
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He wu one of the ouuimiuee who drafted r declanttion oT tha indepeiideiioe of 
Vermont,' adopted on the ISth of January, 1117. He also aaaisted in the Ibr- 
matioii of a State coostttutioo, in July, 1T17, and was elected tbe firat governor 
under it That otSce he held until his death, nith the ezoeption of one j^tir. 
When, in 17B0, the British anthoritiw in Canada Hnpposed the people orVer- 
mont to be royally inclined (becaUM they would not Join the confederation of 
StatAs), and a^poiiited a commission to confer with the disaatisfled colonistB, 
QoToraor Chittenden was chosen one of the committee on the part of the Ver- 
mont people. That whole matter was so adroitly managed by ChitteDden, AJJen, 
and others, for three years, that the authorities of both Canada and the United 
Btatee were deceived. They thus secured Vermont from easy British iiir»8ion 
Dntil peaoo waa sure, when that State became amember of the great confederacy. 
nte oourse of the Vermont leaders, though highly pMr^otio, was regarded with 
BuBpidoa, until tbe mask was removed. At the close of the war. Governor 
Chittenden returned to Williston, with his family, where he passed Uio remain- 
der of hla days. He resigned the office of governor In the Summer of 179T, and 
on the 26th of August, of that year, he died, in tbe aixty-ninth year of hit age. 



PATRICK HENRY. 

" fiJYB me Uberty, or give me Death 1" were the burning words which teii 
\X from the tips of Patrick Henry, at the beginning of the WarfbrlndepeDd- 
enoe, and aroused the Continent to more vigorous and united action.' Hewaa 
tbe aon r^ a Tii^inia planter in Hanover county, and was bom on the 29th of 
Hay, 1736. At the age often jean he was taken from school, and commcutoed 
the study of Latin in his other's house. He had some taste fbr mathematic*^ 
bat a love of idleness, as manifested by his frequent hunting and fishing exenr- 
sions, for spor^ and utter aversion to mental labor, gave prophedes oC a uselSBS 
life. At twenty-one years of age, he engaged in trado, but neglect of buainew 
soon brought bankruptcy. He had married at eighteen, and passed moat of his 
time in idleness at the tavern of his bther-io-law, in Hanover, where he often 
■erred customers at the bar. As a last resort, he studied law diligently for til. 
Weoks, obtained a license to practice, but he was twenty-seven years of age be- 
tan be was known to himself or others, except as a lazy pettlfcgger. Then he 
was employed in the celebrated Faraima' ctnue,' and in the old Hanover court- 
house, with his father on the bench as judge, and more than twenty of the moat 
learned men in the colony before him, his genius as an orator and advocate 
beamed forth in that awflil splendor, m eloquently described by Wirt. From 
that period he rose rapidly to the head of his profession. In 1764, he made 
Louisa county his residence, and his fame was greatly heightened by a noble 
defence of the right of suO^age, which, as a lawyer, he made before tiie House 
of Burgemes, that year. In 1765, he was elected to a seat in that house, and 
during that memorable aes^on, he made hia great speech agiunsC the Stamp 
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Act' In 11G9, he waa admitted to the bv of the general oouTt, and waa recofc- 
oiied aa a leader, in legal and political matterg, until the Revolution broke out. 
no waB a member or tbe &nit Continental Congress, in ITIl, and gave the Brst 
impulao to ita businem;' and wben, in 1775, Qoveraor Dunmore attempted to rob 
Iho colony of gunpowder, by having it convoyed on board a Britiah wor-vegscl, 
Patrick Hemy, at the head of resolute armed patriot!!, compelled him to pay U» 
value in money. In 1116, Henry n-aa elected the Bnit repubUcan governor of 
Tii^Dia, and was reelected three auccesstve years, when he was aucceeded by 
Tbomaa Jefferaon. During the whole atniggle, he was one of the moet elScicBt 
public officers of the Slate; and in 1184, ho waa again chosen governor. 

Patrick Henry waa a consistent fldvoeato of State Rights, and waa ever jealous 
of any infiingeBient upon them. For that reason, he was opposed to the Fed- 
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«rsl GoDstitatuin, and in the Virginia aoDvention, called in 1TB8, to uoDSidei' i^ 
he opposed its ntiflcation with *11 Che power of hia great eloquenos. Ha flnaUj 
acquiesced, when it became the organic law of the Republic, and used all hia 
eOartt to give it a fair trial and make it BUCceasTuL Washington nominated him 
for tha office or Secrelarj of State, in 1796, but Ur. UeQi? declined it. Id 1199, 
President Adams appointed bim an envoy to France, with Lllawortb and Uur^ 
ray, but feeble health and advanced age compelled him to decline an office he 
would have been pleased to accepL A. few weekH aRerward, his disease became 
alarmingly active, and be expired at bis seat, at Red mil, in Cbarlotte count;, 
OQ the 6th of June, 1T99, at the age of almost sixty-three years. Governor 
Kenry was twice married. By his first wif^ he had six cbildren, and nine by 
tbe second. His widow married the late Judge Winston, and died in Halilax 
county, Virginia, in February, 1831. 



ETHAN ALLEN. 

rS name of Orem Xbantain Boyi is alwajrg sModated with ideaa of personal 
valor and unflincbing patriotism ; and Ethan Allen has ever been regarded 
as the impereotiatioa cf the proverbial independence of character, of the early 
settlers along the eastern shores of Lake Champlain. Ho was bom in Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, uear the borders of New York, and at an early age emi- 
grated to ibe region above alluded to, known as the yew Bamjahirt Grtaiia, 
DOW Vermont. At about the ytar 1110, a violent controversy aroao between 
the settlers of this tract and the civil authorities (X New York, respecting ter- 
ritorial claims. Ethan Allen took an active part in the controversy, and becaine 
a leader of tbe Green MrmBiain Boys, as the settlers wore called, against tbe 
alleged' usurpations of the New York government' The latter finally declai*d 
Allen and his associates to be outlaws, offered Qfty pounds colonial currency ttx 
his apprebensioti,' and contemplated an armed invasion of the territory. Allen 
believed himself in the right, and boldly maintained his position, until a common 
danger alarmed all the colonies, and made them unite as brethren tor common 
defence When the news of the aflair at Lexington reached those remote 
settlers, they were electrified with Eeal for the maintenance of freedom ; and in 
less than thirty days afterward, we Bnd Colonel Allen and some o{ his Green 
Mountain boys and Massachusetts militia, in concert with Colonel Benedict 
Arnold and some Connecticut men, wresting tlie strong fortresses of Tioonderogn 
and Crown Point from the British.^ Early in the following Autumn, Colonel 
Alien was sent to Canada, to ascertain the temper of tho people there ; and in 
an attempt, with Colonel Brown, to capturo Montreal, nith a smalt force, he was 
mode a prisoner, put in irons on board a vessel, and sent to England, with tbe 
asBunmco that ho would bo banged. C reat crowds flocked to see him, on bis 
arrival, for the tiimo of hia exploits had reached England. His grotcaquo garb 
attracted great attention. Ho was recorded almost as a strnngo wild beast of 
tho forest, and for more than a year be was kept a close prisoner. 
In January, 117G, Colonel Allen was sent, in a frigate, to Halifiut, where he 
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ramained in jail until tho following October, when he was coDvejed to New 
Toric, then the Brilieh head-quartera. There he ■waa kept, part of tbe time on 
parole on Long lalond, and part of the time in the Provost and other prisons in 
New York, until Hay, 17J8, when he was exchanged for Colonel Campbell of 
the British army. His health had suffered tnUDh during his imprisonnlent, yet 
be repaired to bead-quartora, and offered bis Berrices to Washiagton, when bis 
■tren^b should bo restored. Ha arrired at Bennington, his place of reeidence, 
<m the evening of the last day of May. and be was welcomed by booming can- 
Qonaand the hozzas of the people. The civil authorities of the now independent 
State of Vermont commisuoned him major^neral ot tbe State miiilia, but an 
opportunity for the exercise of his bravery and military skill did not again occnr. 
He was active, with Governor Chittenden and otliors, in the adroit political 
game played by Termont with the authoritiea of the United States and of Can- 
ada; and his patriotism ever burned pure, even at a time when Oeneral Clinton 
wrote to Lard Qeorge Germain, "There is every reason to suppose that Ethan 
Allen has quitted Uio rebel cause." General Allen continued active in public 
af&itfl sAer tbe war, until his death, which occurred suddenly at Colchester, on 
the t3th of February, 1TS9, when he was about sixty years of ago. Colonel 
Allen was the author of several political pamphlets ; a theolc^cal work, entitled 
Oiudta oC RoaaoB, and a Narrative of his Observations during his captivity.' 



WILLIAM FRANKLIN. 

IT is worthy of note, that one of the most dlstir^uished Loyalists during the 
War for Independence, waa the only son of ooei of the noblest Patriots in 
that struggle. That Loyalist was WiUiam, the flnit-bom child of Benjamin 
Franldin. He was bom in Philadelphia, in 1T31, and was carefully educated 
by his Cither, for professional life. He waa postmaster of the city of Philadol- 
phia; clerk of the Assembly for awhile; and entered the provincial army as 
c^jtain, c^y in tbe (Yonch and Indian war. He was warmly commended for 
his services at Ticonderoga. AAer the war, he went to Rugland with bis father, 
and in Scotland he became acquainted with the Earl of Bute, who, for almost ten 
jeara,had groat influence in the councils of George the Thiri In 1763, William 
Franklin was ^pointed governor of New Jersey, and waa very popular fbr a 
lime. Like all other royal governors, bo soon assumed undue pcnumol dignity, 
and quarrelled with the legislature. Ho was a thorough monarchist in principle, 
and when the disputes between the colonists and tbo imperial government com- 
menced in earnest, he did not hesitate in taking sides with the crown, in oppoti- 
tion to his distinguished father. At the bogiuiiing of 1714, all intercourse be- 
tween latber and son was suspended, and as the political (roubles thickened, the 
breach widened. Month after month the breach between the governor and the 
Kew Jersey Assembly also widened ; and finally a Provincial CongreM at Tren- 
ton assumed pohticoi authontj, and royal government ceased in that province. 
A State ConatitutiOQ was ad(^i(ed in July, 1716, and William Livingston becamo 
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FMukUn's taeetmot, by the choice of the people. The Whigs went still farther. 

Franklin was declared to be an enem^r of hia country, md was sent, a prisoner, 
to Sea Windsor, Connecticut He wra kept uoder the eye of GoTernor Trum- 
bull, until 1118, when he was exchanged, released, and took refuge with the 
British Amf in New York. There he was secretly HCtire in fomenting discon- 
tents among the people, wherever he could make an impresaian. He was pres- 
ident of the Board of Loyalists, who bad their heBd-qtutrters near Oyster Bay, 
Long Inland, bat went to EDglaad before the close of the contest In Ibe picture 
of the SeeeplioH ofOie Ameriean Loyaiitta by Grret Britain, in 1783, painted by 
Beiyamla West, Governor Fruikiio appears at the head of a group of flgnreo. 
AAer an estrangement of ten years, he solicited and obtained a reconciliation 
with his &tber, Althou^ Dr. Franklin accepted the olive branch thus Sliall; 
held OQ^ and proposed "mutually to forget" the post, he seems to have re- 
membered the esCrangemetit, when he made his will, lor, after making a com- 
paratively small bequest to William, he remarks, " The part he acted against me 
in the late war, wtucb is of public notoriety, will account for my leaving him 
no more of an estate he endeavored to deprive me of." Qovenior Fraoklin 
continued in England until his death, and enjoyed a pension, from the British 
govemmenl; of tbur thousand dollan a year. He died in November, 1813, at 
the age of about eighty-two years. His wife died of grieC while lie ww a pris- 
oner, in UTS, and a monunwDtal tablet was erected to hei memoiy in St Paul's 
chnrcb, Hew York city. 



JOSEPH OREEN. 

IN the same year wheu Dr. Franklin first saw the light, a genuine wit and poet 
wss bom in the same city of Boston. His name was Joseph Green. ' He 
was first inatrticted In the South Grammar Sdiool, and then entered Harvard 
College, where he was graduated in 1T26. He became an accompUabad sdiolar, 
and man of buaineaa ; and by soccessful mercantile life, for a few years, he ao- 
quired a competent fortune. Generous, polite, elegant in deportment, and ex* 
oeedlngjy popular with all classes, Ur. Oreen might have acquired almost any 
mark ^public distinction, but beloved private life, and could never be prevailed 
iqion to aocept ofEce. He took very little part in politics, yet wheu Uutchinson 
left the government of Massadiusetta, he was one of those who signed a cont- 
ptimentary address to that functionary. Tbia act oSended tbo republica&B, and 
the royal party claimed him; but when, in 1IT4, Uossachuaetts was deprived 
of her charter, and a number of coniMellois wore appointed by mandamus, Green 
refused to serve, and sent bis resignation to General Gage, Yet the tendencies 
of Mr. Oreen were so decidedly loyal, that he waa included in the act of banish- 
ment, (f IT7S, He had been absent from Boston about three yean already, and 
he never returned to his native country. He died in London, on the llUi of 
December, 17S0, at the age of seventy-lbur years. Ur. Green's poetry waa 
generally humorous. Ho wrote a burlesque on a psalm written by his fellow 
wit. Doctor Bylee. A]so a burlesque on the Free Masons, and a " lAmentation 
on Mr. Old Tenor" (paper money), which gmed him great applause. He wsa 
a member i^a club of sentimentalists, who published several pamphlets; and be 
attacked the administration of Governor Belcher, ezpceed Its anti-republican 
tendencies, and ridiculed the chief magistrate by patting his speeches into rhyme. 
Mr. Green was a Loyalist of the mUder stamp, and was governed by a pure 
heart and clear head in bis choice of government 
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JAMES JACKSON. 

TITHKN the British anaj was about to leave SaTannah, in July, ITS3, Genera] 
il Wajne, then in commaDd in Georgia, cfaom on accompli^ed young man 
of tweatf'fiTe, whose valor was the theme for praise in the Seuthera ann;, to 
receive the keja of the citj from a committee of British ofRcers. That young 
otBcer was Major Jamee Jackson, a native of Deruoshire, England, nhere he 
was bom on the 21st of September, 17ST. He came to America, with his father, 
in III!, and studied law in Savannah. He loved bis adopted country, and in 
1776, shouldered his musket, and was active in repelliag an invading force that 
menaced Savannah. In 1T78, he was appoioted briijade major of the Georgia 
militia, and was wounded in a skirmish on the Ogeechee, in which General 
Scriven was killed. At the close of that year he participated in the unsuccess- 
ful defence of Savannah ; and when it fell into the bands of Colonel Campbell, 
he was among those who fled into South Cnrolioa and joined Moultrie's brig- 
ade. His appearance was so wretched and auspicious, during that Highl, that 
he was arrested by some Whigs, and tried and condemned as a spy. They were 
•bout to bang him, when a gentleman of reputation, from Georgia, recognized 
him, Bad saved his life. He was active in the siege of Savannah by Lincoln 
and D'EUaiog, in October, 1779, and in 1780, be was In the battle at Black- 
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akdu under Cokmel Blijah Clarke, of Georgia. Qeoeral Andrew Pickens ouda 
Urn hli brigfedo m^r, in IISI, wid hie fluent speech ezpressinK hla ardent 
patriotilm, iofuBed new zeal into that corpa. He was at the siege of Aufpista, 
io Jnne, 1181, and when the Americans took poiaefisioii, Jackson waa left in 
coouniDd of the garrison. Subeequentlj lie perfonned more active and arduous 
serrices, as oamnuuiiler of a legionaiy corps ; and at Kbeuezer, on the Savannah, 
he joined Oeneml Wayne, and was the right arm of his force until the evocoa- 
tioa of the Oeorgia capital, in 1792. Ae some reword tbr hie patriotic servioea 
during the war, the tegialaCure gave him a house and lot in Savannah. He 
married in ITBS, and the next jear was commisdoned brigadier-general of the 
State militia. In 1188, he was elected governor of Oeorgia, but modesUy de- 
chned the honor on aooount of his jouth and inexperience, beingthen onlj little 
more than thirty fears of age. He waeoneof theSratrept«MDtativeeof Gecogia 
in Congress, aHer the organization of the Federal Oovernpient; and from 1193 
to 119E, was a member of the Uuited Slates Senate. In tbe meanwhile he was 
promoted to mi^or-general, and never failed in the faithCul perfbrmance of his 
duties, aivil and militanr. The State Constitution of Oeorgia, thuoed in 1T98, 
was chiefly the work of his brain and hand. From that year until ISOl, he 
was governor of the State, when he was again choeen United States' senstor. 
He held that office imtil Ms death, which occurred at WashiDgtoa city, on tbe 
19th of Itarch, 1808, at the age of forty-uioe yeariL His mortal remains lie 
beneath a neat monnment in the Congressional burial-ground, upon which is an 
Insoriptioo, written by his peraooal friend and admirer, John Randolph, of 
Boanoke. Govemor Jsckson made many powet^ enemies in the South, be- 
oanse of his snacessfnl expoeuree of stupendous land frauds, but his course in- 
owj— ed tbe teal and number of his fKends. There nevu' Lved a truer patriot or 
mon honest nuut, than General James Jwkson. 



ELI WHITNEY. 

E7EBY labor-saving macbise ia a gain to humanity ; and every inventor of 
■uch machine is a public benefactor. High on the list of euch worthies Is 
the name of Eli Whitney, tlie inventor at a m^^hine for cleaning cotton to pre- 
pare it for the bale, known by the tecbuical tenn oTgin. He was bom st West- 
borough, Mwnohuaetts, on the 8tb of December, 1163. His mechanical genius 
was early manifteted; and while yet a mere child, be constructed many things 
with great skill. He entered Yale College in 1189, and wsa gradoated in 1193. 
He then en^iiiged to go to Georgia as a private tutor in a family, and ou his wsy, 
be Ibll in with the widow of General Greene, who was returning to Savannah, 
with her family. Oa his arrival, he found himself without occupatioo and with 
very little money, Ibr the person with whom he had made an engagement hsd 
hired uiother preceptor. Hie. Greene bad become much inlereeted in yonng 
Whitney, aud at once invited him to make her house his home, to pnrsuc what 
studies he pleased. He commenced the study of law, but bis mind was much 
on mechanics. Several distiuguisbed vistors at the house of Mrs. Greene, fhnn 
tbe interior, on one occasion, expressed iheir regret that there wss not some 
machine for cleaning tbe green seed cotton, ' as its culture, with such aid, would 
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bovctyproQLiLlfl M tlio South. The ^reat mechimical ^muB oT young 'Whitno7 
was known to Mrs. Qreene, and she said, " Apply to my young Irieud here, b* 
can msJie anything." AlUiough he bad never yet looked upon a ootton seed, 
hia mind begaa to plan. He procured a amall quantity of ancleBned cotton, and 
with such rude tools as a plantation aSbrded, he went to work and constructed 
a machine, under the kind auspices oTMra. Greene and Phineas Miller, who be- 
cwae her husband. The mai^ine waa examined with delight, for it would do 
the worit at months in a lingle day. With it, one man could do the work of a 
thousand. It opened a way to immense wealth to the Southern plantera. Great 
escilement prevailed ; and when the people Ibund that they could not see the 
great inventioa until it wm patented, they broke open the building iu which it 
stood, carried it away, and soon many BimiUx machioes were in use. Whitney 
went to his native States patented his invention, and in partnership with Mr. 
Miller, commenced the manutacture of macliineB for Georgia. Before he could 
secure a patent, it was in common use ; ' and to complete his misfortunee, hia 
shop with all its contents, and his papers, wore consumed. He was made a 
baokrupt ; and the inventor of the evUm gin, which has been worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars to (he people of the South, neverreceived a sufficient amount 
of money from it, to reimburse his actual outlays aod lossea. He was treated 
with the utmost unfairness by some southern legialaturea, as well as by indirid- 
oala ; tad everywhere among those who were proflting immensely by the in- 
Tetitioa,hi8 rights were denied. Even Congress denied his application toeiteod 
bis patent Disappointed, and disgusted with the injustice of his fellow-men, 
Mr. Whitney turned his attention to other pursuits. He commenced the oisnu- 
&ctare of Qre-arms, in 179B, for the United States. But miafhrtuno seemed to 
be unitbrmly his lot in life, except in his choice of the excellent Henrietta, 
daughter of E^erpont Edwards, fbr bis wilb. After groat sufferiDgs from disease, 
be died near New Haveu, on the 8tb of January, 1S25, at the age of flffy-niiM 



ELIAS BOUDINOT. 

rS American Bible Society, whose labora have accompliabed a last amount 
of good, in the dissemination of the Holy Bcripturea, was cMablished in 
181G; and EUas Boudinot, one of its Ibundera, and a wann patriot of the Revo- 
bitiOD, was its flrst president. He was bom in Philadelphia, on the 2d of May, 
1740. He inherited a love of freedom and religious devotion from his Huguenot 
anoestora, and when tbe colonists began to question the right of Great Britain 
to tax them without their consent, he took a stand for his countrymen. Uo hod 
received a classical education, studied hiw with Ridiard Stockton, one of the 
signets of the Declaration of ladependenoe, and married that patriot's sister. 
Boudinot practiced his profession in New Jersey, and soon rose to distinction. 
Jo 1T7I, he was appointed commissary-general of prisoners, by Congress, and 
the satne year he was elected to a seat in the Continental Congress. In Novem- 
ber, 1782, be was elected president of that body, and in that capacity he signed 
the prelimioaiy treaty of peace with Great Britain. At the close of the war he 
iMamed the profession of the law, but was again csJIed into public life in 1189, 

Bt Id OMTitte ni^ » 
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bf an election to a leal in CongKU* u&der Uie Federal CoDEtitulioiL He was 
a member of the Hoiue of SepreeenUtivce lizTean, when Waabington appointed 
Urn Director of the Mioc, dq the death of Rittenhouse. He held that poailion 
onCil ISOG, when be retired fhim public life, and made hia residence the le- 
mainder of hia daja, at Burlio^n, New Jenej. Id 1812, he vaa elected a 
mamber of the American Board oTCommtasioaers for Foreign Uisaiong, U> which 
he made a donation of Ave thouaaod dollan ; and when he wag elected president 
of the Americaa Bible Society, in 1816, he gave that iurtitation ten thoumnd 
dollars. He was a tnutee of the Colle^ at Princeton for many yean, and there 
(bunded a cabinet of natural history, at a co«t oT three tboniand dollars. Hia 
whole lifb was one of utefUlDeui ; and at hia death, he bequeathed a great pot^ 
tioQ of a large fortune to institutions and tnisteea, for charitable pnrpoaeB. The ~ 
remunder of hi« estate be left to the General Anembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, of which he waa a member. He died at £urlingt«ii, on the Uth of 
October, 1B31, at the age of eighty-one jeaa. 



JOSEPH HABERSHAM. 

GEOBOU. may boast of many noble patriota, hat aha bad none, in the War 
lor Indepeudenoe, of truer stamp, than Joseph Habenham, the ion ot a 
merchant </Savannah, where he was bom ia I'J&O. He was one of the earlicH 
advocates of popular righta in the Geoigia capital, and, with other young men, 
M»ed,ic wellaB spoke, a^QSt unjust royal rule. Early in the Bummer (U1776, 
a letter fVom Sir Jamea Wright, the royal governor of Georgia, to General Gape, 
waa intercepted by the Tigilant Whiga of Cbaiieaton, who had seized the mails. 
It oonbdned a nqoeat for that officer to send some troopa to Bavaiuiab, to enp- 
prsM the riling rebellioD there. Tbe letter was sent to the committee of safety 
at Savaimah, and aroosed tbe Oetcest indignation of the VhigB. At about that 
time, a British veaael arrived at tbe month (tf tbe Savannah, with many thousand 
pounda of powder. It was determined to seize tbe veeeel and tecate the powder, 
for the nae of the patriots. On tbe night of the 10th of July, thirty volunteers 
under young Habersham (then holding the commiadon oT colonel) and Conuno- 
dore Bowen, captured tbe VESael, placed the powder, nnder guard, in the mag- 
azine at Savannah, and sent Sve thousand pounds of tbe ammunition, to General 
Washington St Boston. In January, ITIB, Colonel Habersham was a neniber 
of the Georgia Aasembly; and on the ISth ot that month, he led a party of 
Tolunteerii to the capture oTGovemor Wright. They paroled bim a prisoner in 
his own house, thim which, on a slonny night in February, he escaped, made 
his way to tbe British ship, Scarborough, and went to England. Thos Colonel 
Haberaham put an end to royal mle, in Georgia. He waa active in the ooundl 
and field, during the whole war. and held the commiagion of heutenant-colonel 
In the Continental army. In 1185, he was chosen a member of Congress, to 
tepresent the Savannah district; and in 179G, Prerident Washington appointed 
him Postmaster-general of the United States. He resigned that otBce in the 
fear 1800, and two years afterward, was made president of the Bonch Bonk i^ 
the Dnited States, at Savannah. He Oiled that office with distinguished ability 
until a short time before his death, which occurred in Kovembw, ISlfi, at the 
age o{ sixty-flve yean. 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD. 

WE accept the treaBOn, but despise tlie traitor," was the practical e^, 
of Britisb aenCimeDt wben Arnold, ono of the brareat of the American 
^enenla, wu pnrchitaed with British gold, and attempted to betmy the libortiea 
of bia country. Ha was a native of Norwich, Connecticut, where he w»» bom 
on the 3d of Jannarj', 1740. He waa a descendant of Benedict Arnold, one oT 
the earlj gOTsmore of Rhode laUuid, and was blessed with a mother who, ao- 
eor^iiK to her epitaph, was " A pattern of patience, piotj, and virtue," But he 
was a wayward, disobedient, tuid uoBcrupulooe boj; duel in bis tastes and 
wicked in hia practices.' He was bred to the bueioess of an apothecary, at 
Norwich, under t|ie brothers Lathrop, who were bo pleased with him as a young 
man (rf* genius, that they gave him two thousand dollars to commence busine«a 
with. From 1763 to IIGT, be combined the buaineas of bookseller and druggist, 
in New Haven, when he commenced trading voyages to the West Indies, and 
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horw dealing in CamBdA, He wm in command of a TOluntser oompan;, in Hew 
HaTen, wh^ the war broke out, mth whom he marched to Cambridge, and 

jtuned the arm^ under Wuhiogtoa. Then commenced his career aa the braveat 
of the brave. Hla tnt bold exploit had been in connection with Kthan Allen 
in the capture of Ticonderoga, in Uaj, 171S. In September following be started 
from Cambridge for Quebec, bf vaj of the Eennebeck and the wildemeaa be- 
yond ita head waters, in command of an expedition ; and after an unBuocefsful 
attempt to lake the capital of Canada, he joined Montgomeij, and participated 
in tbe diiwtrDus siege of that walled town on the last day of the jear. There 
ho waa eeverel; wounded in the leg, but escaping up the St. Lawrence, held 
comnuuid of the broken armj until the arrival of Ueneral WoosCar in April fol- 
lowing. Arnold retired to Montreal, then to St. Jobna, and left Canada alto- 
gether, in June, 1176. During the Summer and Autumn of that year, he was 
active in naval command on Lake Gbamplaio. Ha asuatad in replug the in- 
Taaion ot Comiecticut, by Trjon, in April, 1771; and during the latter part of 
that Summer, he waa with Gooend Scbuyler, in bis preparationa for oppoging tha 
Bttempt of Burgoyne to penetrate beyond Fort Edward, or Saratoga. 

Wbila the American army wm encamped at the mouth of tbe Mobawk, Arnold 
marched up that stream, and relieved ^e belaagured garrison of Fort Schuyler 
(or Stanwix), on the Bite of the present village of Rome.' lie waa in the b^tlei 
at Stillwater; and despite the Jealous offorta of Gates to cripple his movements, 
his intrepidity and personal example wore chiefly iuBtrumentsl in securing the 
victory over Burgoyne, for which the coronwnding general received the thanks 
of Congress and a gold medal, while Arnold was not even mentioned in the 
otDdal despatcbes &^m Saratoe^ Thiswasone of tho first aOronis that pluited 
weda of treaaoa in his mind. He was again severely wounded at Saratt^^a, and 
■uObied much Ibr many months. When, in tho Spring of 177S, the British 
STacuaCsd Philadelphia, Arnold was (^pointed military governor there, because 
of his bo^pacity for acliva flold service, on account of his woundo. There ho 
lived extravagantly, married the beautiful daughter of Edward Sbippen, a lead- 
ing Tory of Philadelphia, and commenced a system of fraud, peculation, and 
oppression, whioh caused him to be tried fbr sundry oflencos by a court-martial, 
Wderod by Congress. He was fbnnd giully on some of the diaz^es, and deli- 
cately reprimanded by Washington. Indignant and deeply in debt, be brooded 
upon revenge on one hand, and pecuniary relief on the other. Ue opened a 
oorrespondence wilh the accomplished Uajor Andr^ a4Jutant.genBrBJ of tbe 
Kit^ army, and after procuring the command of the tbrtresses at West Poin^ 
on the Hudson, and vicinity, he arranged, with Andr6, a plan Ibr betraying them 
Into the hands of Sir Henry CUnCon, the British commander at New YorlL Hia 
price fbr hia perfidy was Gfty tbousaud dollars and a brigadier's conimission in 
the British army. After a personal negotiation with Arnold, Andr6 was 
captured,' the beason became known, but the traitor had fled to hia new friends 
in New York. He soon afterward went on a marauding expedition into Vir- 
ginia,* and then on tbe New England coast, near his birth-place, aveiywhere 
«xhiUtJng tbe meet cruel spile toward the Amerfcans whom be had sought to 
ta^ore beyond measure. The \m ended, and he went to England. There be 

L WUt Bmnfo* piDMnttd Uh Bun (tan Ih* HsRIi, BL Lat*. <rHk ToHh ud lupins, MIcBsMt 
H ui* Van Sc&iqrln, md Uun •vm iba Volmk YtUty. 

S. Andn VBI buiivl M ■ nr, Hi TuHU, mllieirtAMda of tha HndHO, In Oetebu, ITU. Ba tiB4 
baia«rinniliilatkUpaanioii£rllia^EIw«t AnHldiHidcBsMUialnluc luia baaa cufkl, Aiidn 



IbanwMaakaJlIT Amolil,»lmhllw iMlijM iimij Jj wHli hhn. It Ibanlwidf Mb tin. Tba 
nnis man pmBpIlT T«pll*4, " BvfJ th* Ifl Cjatw M mrawlH! at QartHe and BanUsa, wilh nTUIbT 
n^ik TIMnilhacUa/^WMDrLArQMM'T^ailRlLilgulL^U. '* *** 
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was evei7wh«re Bhunnad aa a aerpent, and be made his abode in 8t Johns, Mew 
Brmuwick, fiom 1786 until 1193. He went to the Weat ludise, in 1794, and 
torn thence to England. He died In Gloucester Place, London, on the 14th of 
Jane, 1801, at the age of aixtj-one jeeia. Just three years afterward, hig wife 
died at the same place, aged £irt]r-tbree.' 



WILLIAM BARTON. 

r[TS icdignastiy did the gifted pen of Whtttier refer to the brare Colonel 
Barton, in his noble protest against imprisonment fbr debt Barton was a 
worthy scion of old Rhode Island stock, and was bom in Providence in 1760. 
Of his early life we know nothing, but when the War for Independence appealed 
to the patriotism and romance of the young men of America, wa And him among 
the moat daring of those who gave Uie British great anDoyaoce after they bad 
taken poweasion of Rhode Island, in 1776, and were encamped at Newport and 
TJcinity. Young Barton had passed through the Beveral grades of office, until 
the opening of 1777, nhen we find him holding the commission c^ lieutenant- 
cdonel of militia, and peribmiing good service in preparations fbr driving the 
British (torn Rhode Island. Qeneral Preacott, an ajrogant, tyrannical man, was 
the oMnmander-in-chief of the enemy there, and the people sufTered much at his 
bands.' Thej devised varioua schemes to get rid ol^him, but all foiled until a 
plan, conceived by Colonel Barton, was succeaafully carried out. Prescotl's 
bead^quarters were at the house of a Quaker, five milea north of Newport. On 
a solCrr night in July, 1777, Barton, with a few truaty fbllowen^ crossed Kar- 
raganset Bay &om Warwick Point, in whale boats, directly through a British 
Seet, and landed in a sheltered cove a short distance from Prescott's <iuarters. 
They proceeded stealthQy in two divisions, and secured the sentinel and the 
outside doors of the bouse. Then Bartoa boldly entered, with four strong men 
and a negro, and proceeded to Prescott's room on the aecond floor. It waa now 
about midnight. The door was locked on the inside. There was no time for 
parley. The negro, stepping back a tew paces, used his head as a battering- 
nun, and the door flew open. Prescott, supposing the intruders to be robbers, 
sprang from hie bed and seized his gold watch. Tbo next moment Barton's 
hand waa laid oo iiis shoulder, and he waa admonished that ho was a prisoner, 
and inuft be silent Without giving him time to dress, he was conveyed to ooe 
of the whale-boats, and the whole party returned to Warwick Point, undis- 
covered by the sentinels of the fleet. Prtecott's mouth waa kept shut by a pit- 
ted at each ear. The prisoner Bret apoke after landings and said, " Sir, yon have 
made a bold pnah to-ni^t" Barton coolly replied, "We have been fortunate." 
At BUtuise the captive waa In Providence, and in the coarse of a few days he 
was sent to the head-quarters of Washington, in New Jersey.' For thia brave 
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■Hrrice^ CoiigT«88 p r o e o nted their thuika and an elegant aword, to lieutenanl- 
oolonel Barton, and in December fbUoving, he wu pntmotod to the rank ud 
paj of colonel id the ContineDtal onny . He was also rewarded hj a giut of 
buid, in VermonL In the action at Bntt'B Hill, near Bristol Fenj, in Augnst; 
1778, Colonel Bartoa was ao bwUy woanded, tiiat he waa disabled for the n- 
mainder of ^le war* In after jean, the land in Vermont proved to be an nn^ 
fiwtiinata gilt Bj the treoifbr of aome of it he becMne entangled in the meebea 
of the law, and wm imprisoned for debt, in Vermont for many Teara, in hii old 
•ge. 

rot lUm. Uw bsoD tar wblcb bs pound 
HI* rouxa blood on rba inTbder'i rinud, 
Wt lllwd-iiliiod UbDti l> lort." 

When La Fajette waa " our nation'a gueet," in 183S, he heaid of the sitnatiMl 
of bia old compatiiOD^-annB, paid the debt and set tiim at liberty ) It waa a 
Bigniflcant retniko, not onl; to the Shjlodi who deEnaoded the "pound (rf'flecJi,'' 
but to the American people. Colonel Barton died at Providence, in 1831, at the 
•ge of eighty-four yeara. 



GEORQE KOOERS CLARKE. 

ONE of the moat inlet«eU]^ epiaodofl in the history of our oonntry, ia that 
which ralatea to the conqueM of the region long known as the North- 
wtatem Territorj,' Ihim 0)0 motley maaters a! the soil — En^iah, French, and 
Indiana, fbe chief actor in those events, waa George Rogers Clarke, a hardj 
Virginia borderer, whose youth waa spent in those phyaieal pursuita which grre 
rigor to the frame and activity Co tbe mind. He was bom in Albemaris county, 
Virginia, on the I9th of November, 17GZ, and Qrat speared in history as an 
advODturer beyond tbe Ail^banios. in 1772. He had been engaged in tbe 
busioeaa of laod-aurveyor, for some time and that year he went down tbe Ohio^ 
in a canoei aa (ar as the mouth of the Great Kanawha, in company with Rer. 
David Joaes, then on hia way to preach the goapei to the western tribf«.« He 
waa captain of a company in Dunmore'a army, which .marched against the In- 
dians on the Ohio and its tributaries, in 1T71.I Ever since his trip in 1773, be 
ardently deairad an opportunity to explore those deep wildemeeses in the great 
valliea; and in 177G, be accompanied some armed settlers to Kentucky, aa their 
commander. During that and the following year, he traveled a great extent 
of ounntry south of the Ohio, studied tbe character of the Indians, and made 
himself master of many secrets which aided In his (iittire success. He beheld a 
beautiful country, inTitii^ immigration, hut the pathway to it was made dan- 
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■t Detroit, Ksskaalcia, sod Yinceiiiies, with Indian allies. Convinced a 
necessity of poeiesaing these pottts, Clarke submlited tlie plan of an expedition 
agunst them, to the Virginia l^iBlftture, and early in llie Spring of 1178, he was 
■t the Fallfl of tlie Ohio (now Loiusyille), with ihur companies of soldiera. There 
he was joined by Simon Kenton, another bold pioneer. Ho marched Ihfcough 
the wildcroeBa toward those importuit posts, and at the close ofSainmer Si but 
Detroit were in hia posseHSioo. 

Clarke was now promoted to colonel, and was ipstructed to pacify the weetem 
triben, if possible, and bring them into friendly relations witli the Americans 
While thus engaged, he was informed of the re^^apturo of Vincennea. With his 
nanal energy, and followed by less than two hundred men, lie traversod the 
drowned lands of Illinois, through deep morasses and snow-Roods, in February, 
1779; and on the !9th of that month, appeared before Vincennes. To the 
aatonished garrison, it seemed ais if those rough Kentuckisos had dropped fiom 
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o VirginLa as prisonera. Colonel Clarke also captured a qiumtitj ot 
gooda, under caavaj from Detroit, valued at $60,000 ; and baring ■otBcientlj 
gairlBoned Vincennee and tbe other posts, he proceeded to build Fort JelKmoti, 
on the weetern bank of tbe Uissiasippi, below tbe Ohio. 

When Arnold In vadM Virginia, in 1781, Colonel Claiice jtrined the (brces 
under the Baron Steuben, and perfonned signal Berrice until tbe traitor had 
departed. He was promoted to the rank of brigadier, tbe same fear, and went 
beyond the mountains again, hoping to organize an ezpeditiOD against Detroit. 
Hia Bcheme failed, and. Tor awhile, Clarke was ia command of a post at the Falls 
of the Obia !□ tbe Autumn of 11S2, be penetrated the Indian country between 
the Ohio and the Lakee, with a thousand men, and chastised tbe tribee Beverelf 
for their marauding excuraions into Kentnckj, and awed them into compaistivelf 
pMcefUl relations. For these deeds, John Randolph afterward called Clarke the 
"American Rannibal, who, by the reduction of thoee tnilitarj posts in the wil- 
derness, obtained the lakes Ibr the northera boundaij of ourtjnion, at tbe peace 
in 1783." Clarke made Kentucky his [liture home; and during Washington's 
administration, when Qenet, the French minister, attempted to orgauiie a fon:e 
in Ute West, against tbe Spaniards, Clarice accepted from him the commisBion of 
mqor-general iu the armies of Prance. The prqject was abandoned, and th« 
hero of the north-west uerer appeared iu pubuo life afterward. He died near 
LoniSTille, Eentuck;, ia February, 1818, tt Uie age of nxty-sixyean. 



DAVID JONES. 

rS ministers of the " church militant " .fV^uently perfbrmed donblo service in 
the rigbteout cmuw of truth, during the War (or Independence, for thef 
had both Bpiritoal and temporal enemies to contend with. Among these, the 
Rev. David Jones waa one of the most faithful soldiers in both kinds of wariare. 
He was bom ia New Castle county, Delaware, on the lltb of Hay, 1736, and, 
sa bis name imports, was c^ Welsh descent He was educated for the gospel 
ministry under the Rev. Isaac Eaton, at Hopewell, New Jersey, and for many 
yean was pastor of tbe Upper (Baptist) Freehold church. Impressed wi^ a 
desire to carry the gD^>d to the heathen of the wilderoess, he proceeded to visit 
the Indians in the Ohio and Illinois country, in 1772. On his way down the 
Ohio river, he was accompanied by the btave George It<^rs Clarke, whose 
valio' gave the region, afterward known as the North-western Territory, to the 
struggling oolomsta, toward the close of tha Revolution, iit. JotMS mismeo 
was unsucoessfbl, and he returned to his charge at Freehold. Because d' his 
xeolous eaponsal of the republican cause, be became veiy obnoxiooa to ths 
Tories, who were numerous ia Jfoumouth county. Believing his life to be in 
daoBOT, be left New Jersey, settled in Chester county, in Penn^lvani*, and in 
the Spring of 1775, took charge of the Qreat Valley Baptist chorcb. He aooa 
afterward preached a sermon belbre Colonel Davie's regiment, on the occasion 
of a Continental Fast, which waa published, and produced a salutary effect. It 
was entitled, D^mHvt War in a Jaai Catat, SmbiK. In 1776, Mr. Jonea 
was appoluted chaplain to Colonel St Clair's regiment, and proceeded with it to 
the Northern Department He was on duty at TicoiiderogB, when the British 
wproacbed, after tbe defeat of Arnold on the Lake below, and there preached a 
ciMracteriatto sermon to the soldiers, whkb waa afterward publisbed. He aerred 
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Ihrongh two OMnpaigni under General Gate^ and waa chaplain to General 
WajDs's brigade in the AuCuiDD of IITT. He waB with that officer at the PboU 
Uasmcre,' where be narrowlf escaped death, but lived to make an address at 
the erection of a monunieot Uiere, over the remaiiui of his slaughtered comrades, 
Ibrtj jears afterward. He was in Che battles at Brandjwine and Geraumtown, 
•nffered at White Marsh and Valle; Forge, and continued with Wa^ne in all 
his varied duties from the battle at Uoumouth in June, 1T18, uatQ the surrender 
of Comwallia, at Torklown, in October, 17S1. Such waa his ai:tivitr as a sol- 
dier, that Oeneral Howe offered a reward for him, while the British held poe- 
session of FhQadelphia; and on one occasion, a detachment of soldiers were seat 
to the Great Talle; to capture him.' At the clcse of the war, he returned to 
his tarm, and resumed his mioisterial labors. 

When General Wajne took command of the trmj in the North-western Ter- 
ritory, in IT94, Mr. Jooes was appointed his chaplain, and accompanied bim to 
the field ; and when, again, in 1812, a war between the United States and Great 
Britain commenced, the -patriotic chaplain of the old cooflict entered the nnny, 
and served undw Generals Brown and Willcinson, until the close of the contest. 
He waa then tevtitlv-nx yeart o/agc. When peace came, he again put on the 
armor of the gospel, and continued . his warfare trith the enemy of souls until 
the last His latest public act was the delivecy of the dedicatoiy address on 
laying the comer-atone of the Paolj Monmnent, in 1811. On the Cith of Feb- 
ruary, 1820, this distinguished servant of God and of the RepubUc, died in peace, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and was buried in the Great Valley church- 
yard, in sight of the pleasant httle village of VaUey Forge. 



JOHN EAQAR HOWARD. 

MABTLAKD may boast of many lovely sons, but she cherishes the memory 
of none mor6 warmly thait that of John Bagsr Howard. He was bom in 
BalUmore county, on the 4th of Juno, 11B2. He was a very young man wfaeu 
the War for Independence commenced, and entered eagerly into the plans of the 
lepublicaoB. He became A soldier in 11T6, and oommanded a company of militia 
in the service known as The Flying Camps, nnder General Hugh Mercer. In 
that cq>acityhe served at White Plains, in the Autumn of that year; and when, 
in December, 1716, that corps was disbanded, be accepted the commission of 
nu^r in one of the Continental battalions uf bis native State. Then commeQced 
his uBeOil military career. In the Spring of 1117, he Joined the army under 
Washington, at Middlebrook, in New Jersey, but returned home in June, on 
account of the death of his father. He again joined the army, a f^w days after 
the battle on the BrsndywiDe, id September; diatinguisbed himself fbroool 
conrage in the engagement atGOTmantown; and afterward wrote a graphio 
account of the whole aCbir. He was also at the battle on the plains of Mon- 
mooth the following year; and in June, 1719, he was commissioned a lieaten- 
ant-colonel in the 6tb Maryland raiment, " to take rank Aom the 1 1th day of 
Hay, ITia." In 1780,he went to Uie Bold of duty, in the South, wbea De Kalb 
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marched thither with Harylaud and Delamre troopa, with the vain hope at 

miding the besieged Lincoln, at Charleaton. He served under Qates nntil after 
the diaastroua bottle near Camden, in Angust, and his corps formed a part of 
the Soutberu army, under General (ireene, at the olOM of that year. In Janoary 
following, he won un&diog laurels b; his skill and brareiy at the Cowpena, 
under Morgan, and received a vote of thanks and a ailver medal &inn Coagcrta. 
At Guilford, a month afterward, he groatlj distinguished himself when Greene 
and Comwallis contended for the mastery. There he was wounded, retnmed 
home, and did not enf^ige in artive military services afterward. When peaoe 
came, the intrepid soldier was conquered by the chums of Uargaret, dsugfatm' 
of Chief Justice Chew, aroand whose house, at Oermantown, he had battled 
manfully, and tb^ were married. He sought the plaaaurea of domestic lifb, but 
in the Autumn of 17SB, he was drawn ftom his retirement, to fill the chair of 
chief magistrate of his native State. Ho held that ofBce three years. In 1794, 
be declined the proShred commission of major-general of militia, and the fbllow- 
inff year he also dedined the office rf" Secretary of War, to which Preaidwrt 
Washington invited h\m. He was then a member of the Maijland Senate; and 
io nas, he was chosen to a seat in the Senate of the United States, where be 
served antil 1S03. Then he retired from public life forever; yet when, in 1814, 
the British made hostile domonstrations against Baltimore, the old veteran, nn- 
mindful ofthe weight of threescore years, prepitfed to take the Qeld. The hattle 
at North Point rendered such a step unnecessary, and he sat down in the midst 
of an affectionate fiunily, to enjoy thirteen jenn more of his earthly pilgrimage. 
His wife was taken ftxjm him, by death, early in 1B2I ; and on the lath oT 
October, of that year, he followed her to the spirit land, at the age of seventy- 
flve years. Honor, wealth, and the ardent love of friends, were his lot in life; 
•od few men ever went down to the grave more truly beloved and hunented, 
than J<dui Eagar Howard. 



RICHARD BLAND. 

AUONG the gahuy of patriots who composed the real strength of theTliginU 
House of BurgMBBs, in 1174, no one was more beloved and rererenced, 
than Richard Bland, who was bora early in the last century. He was a mem- 
ber of the colonial logislatoro of Virginia many yean, and a leader of the pop- 
olar branch, or House of Burgesses. Although a bue republican, he was not 
prepared, at the moment, to stand by Patridt Hent; In his denunciations of 
British tyranny, in 1766, yet he did not flinch, soon afterward, when dnty de- 
manded bold action. He was one of the committee to prepare a remonstranoe 
with parliameni, in 1768 ; and in 1773, he was one of the Brst general committee 
of ooirespondenoe, propoeed by Dabney Catr. He Wsa chosen a delegate to the 
flitt Ooi^ental Congress in 1771, but declined the appointment the (bllowing 
▼ear, because, as he said, he was "an old man, almost deprived of sight." Francti 
Idghtfbot Lee, who signed the Declaration of Independence the following Tear, 
was appointed in bis place; and three years afterward, the aged patriot went to 
bis final rest Mr. Wirt speaks of him as "one of the most enlightened men in 
the colony; a man of finished education, and of the moat unbending baluls of 
application. His perfect msstery of every tact connected with the settlement 
and progress of the colony, had given him the name of the Virginia Antiquary. 
He was a politician of the first class, a profbnnd logician, and was also oonildered 
aa the first writer in the colony." 
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CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 

" If ILLIONS for defence, but not odb cent for tribute," were the noWo word* 
ITL uttered by Chorlea Col«sworth PJnckney wben, ea tui smbamador to the 
French goTemmeat, eoroe unaccredited a^nts demanded a loan trma tbe DnJted 
Statea, aa a prerequisite to a treatj which be had been sent to negotinte. That 
•entiment expreaaed tbe national standard of independent iutef^ily, ever main- 
tained in our intercourse with fbreign nations.' The author of it was bom in 
Charleston, South Carolina, on the 26th of February, ^46. His (atber was 
cbief justice of South Carolina, and bold a high social position there. At the 
age of seven years Cbarlea, with his brother Thomas, were taken to Eog;lBDd l>7 
their fether, to be educated. He was first at WcBtmirster, then at Oxford, and 
when his collraiate courae was completed, ha studied law in the Temple. On 
bis return to Charleston, in 1T69, he commenced a successful professional career, 
and at tbe same time became an active participator in the popular movements 
a^Qst tbe imperial govemmenL He had taken a part against the Stamp Act, 
in England, and he was a full-fledged patriot on his arrivnl borne. Wben, in 
nJ5, Christopher Oadsdeo became colonel of a regiment raised by the Provin- 

1. jKliaDn'i Initniciloiu 10 lbnl(ii ndslRan nni " AtJl TWliiDt tul >bit ll riftt, and nkBll 19 
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cial Congnm, Pinckney received the appointment of capl^ of one of its com- 
paniea, tuid he went np into North Carolinft, as &u- tu Newbern, on recruiting 
■errice. He was active in the defence of hia native city the fbllowio^ year, and 
remaioed io service un^ the fall of Charleaton, in ITBO. He accompanied Gen- 
eral Robert UoTe in his unlbrtunate expedition to Florida, in 171B,and assisted 
in the repulse of Prevost, from Charleston, the Ibllowing year.' 'VThen, early in 
17S0, the British Qeet, bearing Oeneral Clinlon and an invading army, appeared 
off Charleston, PinakDey, dot holding the commission of colonel, wa« appointed 
to the oommaad of the gBrnsan at Fort Moultrie^ in the harbor. When the city 
and its defences Soally yielded to superior numbers, and were surrendered, 
Colonel Finelcney was made a prisoner. Ue suffered much finm sicknen and 
ill-treatmsnt during a captivity of almost two years, and was not aJlowed to par- 
ticipate in the struggle in the Beld during Uiat time. In Febrnary, 17S2, be 
was ezchaoged, and was soon afterward breveted brigadier^nar^ On the 
return of peace he resumed the pnu:tice of bis proTession, and was a member 
oTtheoanvention which framed the Federal Constitution, in ITST. He declhied 
a proffered isat in Washington's Cabinet, bat in HSti, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of mittisCer to the French Republic, then controlled by a Directory.* It 
was while in the midst of personal peril there, that he uttered the noble seati- 
ment just quoted. Whan war with France seemed inevitable, in 179T, and 
Washington was chosen commander-in-chief^ Fiockney was appointed the second 
m^or-general tn the anny.> He retired from active life at about the year 1800, 
and for a quarter of a centuiy lived in elegant ease, though taking much in- 
terest in the progress of pubUc aflaira. He found exquisite enjoyment in tho 
bosom of his bmily and the companionship of books, until the latest houra of his 
long life, Hediedon the 16th of August, IBZe, in the eightieth yev of bis ag«i 



BAKON DE STEUBEN. 

MUCH of the mcoBM of the ContiDenlal anny in its more ikSL 
during the greater portion of the War for Independence, was dne ti. .__ 
•cieoce and valor of several foreign offloers engaged in its service ; and the names 
of La Fayette, Steuben, De K^b, Pulaski, Koekiusczko, and Du Portail, will 
ever he held in grateful remembrance by the American people. To Frederick 
William Augustus, Baron de Steuben, the army was indebted for that superior 
disdpline di^dayed on tbe plaioa of Monmouth, and alterwan). He had been 
an ald-de^amp of Frederick the Great of Prussia ; and the Prince Margnvo, of 
Baden, in whose Mrrloe he afterward engaged, gave him the commissioa of 
Uwitenatit-genetal, and decorated him with Ote Order of Fidelity, as a special 
mark of fevor. He received titles and emoluinents from other monarchs, end 
splendid offers tar the future, but he left them all, came to America to help a 
struggling young people in their eSbrts to be Tree, and joined the Continental 
army, as a volunteer, at Valley Forge. Congress appointed him inspector-gen- 
eral, with tbe nuik and pay of m^jor-gener^ in Uay, 1718, and his thorough 
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discipline prepared ihe Americana Ibr mora efficlsnt action in Tuture. As a 
voluntear, be Ibugbt at Uomnoulh ; and hia BeiriceB throogliout the var wera 
of the greatest benefit. Ea was uctiTS in Virginia from the iuvasioD of Amotd, 
In January, 1781, until the capture of Comwallis, in October FollowiDg. At the 
riege of Torktown, bis skill and valor were particularly conapicuous, for be 
fougbC bravely and well in the trenches there.' At the close of the war, be 
remained in AmencA. The State of Now Jersey gave hitn a small farm ; that 
of New York preaanted him with sixteen thousand acres of wild land, in Oneida 
county; and the Federal government granted him a pension of twenty-fire 
hundred dollars a year. He took up his abode on bis New York domain, gave 
oae-tcQth of the whole to his aids (North and WaUer) and servants, and pai^ 
celled the remainder among tweuty or thirty tenants. He built bimseif a log 
h'Jt on the site of the present Steubenville, Kow York; and thora the once 
courted oompanion of kings and noblee — the ornament of gay courla — lived in 
choaen obachricy, during the Bummer months. His Winters were spent in the 
beet society in the city of New York. Ho died suddenly of a^xipleiy, at hia 
lo^-built re9idoDce,on the 2Stb of November, IT 96, at the age of sizty'lbur years. 
His noghborg buried him in his garden ; but al^rward, according Co hia written 
roqaest, be was wrapped in his military cloak, placed in a plain cofSn, and buried 
<n the woods near by. When a publio road paaaed over the spot, hia remains 
were taken up and bdried a third time, in the town of Steubco, a few miles 
from Tranton Falls. There a plain monument, erected in 1826, covers bis 
grave.* 



JOHN BROOKS. 

r>U many a district school-house in our brored land have tsmed youths 
of bumble origin, who, by their virtues and attainments, have adorned 
(odety, and honored their country. John BrookSiODeofths most eminent chief 
magistratee of Masacbusetts, was a graduate of one of those " colleges for the 
people," and hia boyhood and early youth were spent in the obscure labors of it 
(onn. He was bora at Hedford, in 17G2. At the age of tburteen years he was 
apprenticed to Dr. Simon TuHs, and hia fellow-Btudenl in medicine was Benjamin 
Thompson, afterward the celebrated Count Rumford. He always evinced a 
Ibndaeas for military exercises, and organized the village boys into train-bands, 
with himaelTas commander. He commenced tbe practice of medidne at Head- 
ing, and then, in 171'!, ho took command of a company of minute-men. With 
th^e, he assisted in oanoyiog tbe British (brces in their retreat from Concord, 
on tbe 19tb of April, 1T75, and soon afterward he waa commiasioned a major in 
the army that gathered around Boston. He osdated Proscott iu throwing up 
the redoubt on Breed's Hill, but was absent on duty during the battle the next 
day. Ho remained with the Continental army at Boston until the following 
jtar, and then participated in tbe battlea on Long Island and at White Plains. 
He was with Arnold in his expedition sgainst St Leger, at Fort Schuyler, on 
the Mohawk, in 1717, and bora the commission of lieuCenBnt.coloneL At the 
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batUea at Siratoga, in September snd October fbllowing, he performed sgnal 
terrioes U the hekd of a regiment, and he ia a conspicuous pemm in TrumtuU'a 
picture of the Surrender of Burgojne. At the battle oT Monmouth he wni acting 
•ijiatsnt-geaeral ; and during tbe whole war he was a most valuable officer, 
eqiedally wbile assistant inspector, under Baron Steuben. Waahinglou alwajs 
hid the greatest confidence in bis integritf and patriotism ; and in the crins at 
Kewburgti, in the Spring of 1183, when Bedilion and mutinj appeared rile, the 
oommBader-in-cbieTmade Brooks his special confidant' 

At the c]oM of the war, Colonel Brooks, poor in pune but rich in chatscter, 
resumed the practice of his profession, M the aame time he held the office at 
msjoi-geDeral of militia. He was a zealous friend of the Federal Constituttoti, 
and received local ol&ces under it, from the bands of Washington. When wai 
with England was declared in 1812, General Brooks was appointed adjutant- 
general ^ Massachusetts, hj OoTemor Strong ; and in 1S16, he Bucceeded that 
gentleman as chief magistrate of bis native State. For seven conse^tive years 
be performed the duties of govemor with dignitr and fidelity; but decUned a 
reelection in 1823, and retired to private life. Ha continued to evince much 
interest in sodetiea to which be belODgod, especially that of the Uassacbusatia 
Medical Society, of which he was president Admirii^g his abilities as a state*- 
man, the Faculty of Harvard VniToraity conferred upon him the honorary d^iree 
of Doctor of Laws. Governor Broolcs died on the 1st of-Marcb, lS2fi, at the age 
of about seventy-lhree years. 



CHARLES OARROLL. 

rB last survivor of the ^orious company of those who signed the Declaiatiou 
of Independence, was Charles CaiToll, who, to enable Qie British ministers 
to identify him as an arch-rchel, and not mistake his cousin of the same Dame, 
added "of Cirrollton" to his signature on that great instrument. He was ot 
Triah descent,' and was bom at Annapolis, in Maryland, on the SOth of Septem- 
ber, 1131. Hia father was a Koman Catholic gentleman of laipe fortune, and 
sent Charles to the Jesuits' College at St Omer, in Fiance, when he was 
eight yean of age. There he remained six yeara, when he was transIbTTed to 
another seminary of learning at Bheima. He was graduated at the C<^ege of 
Louis the Grande at the age of aeveateeo yeara. He then commenced the study 
of law at Bourges, remained there a year, then went to Paris and. studied unU 
IT61, and finally completed his profbeaional educatiOD in Loudon. Ailer an 
absence of twenty-two years, he returned to Maryland, in 116G, a finished sctiolar 
and well-bred gentleman. He Ibuod his countiymeo in a state of high excite- 
ment on account of the Stamp Act, and at once espoused the popular csuse with 
great seal He held a fluent and powerful peu; and is early as 11T1, Mr. Car- 
roll was koown throughout the colonies as an able advocate of popular liberty. 
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In 1T72, ha engaged in en «iODymOQ> newapaper discanion witb the k 
of the colony, in which he opposed the asaumed right of the British goveniment 
to lax tbe colonies without their consent: The unknown writer was tbanked 
t>y the L(q!:iBlature, through tbe public prinU, Tor his noble deftnce of popular 
rights. Wlien the aathor became known, ha waa at once regarded aa the nivorite 
orthe people. 

Mr. Carroll early perceived, and fearleeslj expressed the neeeidt; of a reson 
to anus, and' he was among the most zealous advocstee Ibr the political tode' 
peadence of the colonies, even before that question assumad a tangible form in 
the public mind. He was chosen a member of the flret committee of safety, at 
Annapolis, and in 1775, took hie seat in the Provincial Congreae. The Mary- 
land convention had steadily opposed the sentiment of independence which was 
taking hold of the public mini and that &ci acpoantii for the delay in sendinft 
Mr. Carroll to the Continental Congrosa. He visited Philadelphia eariy in 1776. 
and CoDgreM appointed him one of a committee, with Dr. Franklin and Samuel 
Chasa, to visit Canada on a political mission,! goon after his return, the views 
of the Uarfland conveotion having chaniired. he was elected to a seat In the 
Contioental Congreea, too late to vole for independence, on the 4th of July, but 
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in time lo affix hia Hlgnaturo to the inBtrument on the 2d of AuguaL' Ten day! 
ifterwanl ha waa appoiuted a meoiber of the Board ofWar, and held that pom- 
tion during the renmiuder of hia aerrice in Congresa. He assisted in fnuniog a 
oonatitutlou for hia native State, in 1776. and in 1778, ho led the national coun- 
cil to lako Q more active part in the public aOairH of Maryland. Ho was a mem- 
ber of the MarylaDd Senate, in I7S1, andin 1788, ho n-aa elected one of (he fiitt 
•enatora from tlint Stale in the Federal Congress. There ho remained two jeaia, 
when lie again took his Boat in hia State Senate, and retained it for ten conseo 
ntive Tears. Ho then retired fVom public life, at the ago ofsiity-(hur years, and 
In the quiet Becluaion of a happ; home he watched with intercut the progress of 
his beloved ooiintrj iar more than thirty years longer. When Adams and 
Jefferson died, in 1K26, Ur. Carroll was left alone on earth, in the relation which 
he bore to his fllly-flve colleagues who signed the Declaiation of Independence. 
He lived on, six years longer, an object or tiie highest veneration ; and finallj, 
on the 14th of November. 1!<32, hlsapirit paased peacefully and calmly Qvmeai^ 
when he was in the ninety-sixth year of hia age. 



EBENEZER STEVENS. 

MANY of the meritorioua ofBcera of the artillery serrico in the War Ibr Ind^ 
pendeace have not found that prominence in history which they deserve. 
Among those thu; overlooked was General Stevens, who, IVom the earliest tmtil 
the latest period of the contost, was one of tlie mo«t efficient and patriotic sol- 
dieiB of the time. He was bora in Boston, in 1762, and at an early age became 
thoroughly imbued with tho principles of the So?a of Liberty.^ He was one of 
thoas who "made Boston Harbor a tea-pot, "' in December, 1173, when feaiing 
ODpleasant consequences, he withdrew to Rhode Island. He went with the 
Bhode Island Army of ObaervaUon to Roxbury, under General Greene, in 1116, 
and hia akill in the artiUery and eDgineoriug department was such, that early in 
Deoember of that year, Woaliiugton directed him to raise two companies of ar> 
tUlery in Massachusetts and Hhode Island, and proceed to join Montgomery in 
hia attack on Quebea The commis^ou was speedily executed by the young 
soldier, and alter great fatigue in dragging cannons through anow and over rou^ 
hills, the little expedition reached Three Rivera on the St. lawrence, and heard 
of the disastrous blow given to tbe Americana, at Quebec. Slevena returned to St. 
John'a on the Sore), and rendered efficient service in tbe Northern Department 
daring 1776. He wna in command of the artillery at Ticonden^^a, in 1T1I, and 
shared in tho mortiBcationa of St, Clair's retreat before Burgojne, in July. He 
Jtunod General Schuyler at Fort Edward, and was so diatinguished aa tho com- 
mander of the artillery in tho bnttlea which resulted in (he capture of Burgoyne, 
that Trumbull, in hia picture of that scene, introduced Captaiti Stevens in a con- 
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nucuQiu position. He ooutinoed in command of the artillery, at Albanj, until 
the Autumn oTllTS, when he became attached to Colonel Liunb's regiment, in 
the New York line. He waa made lieutenant-colonel, by brevet, in April, 17T8. 
For the contemplated tnvasiOD or Canada, La Fayette ejected him as the chirf 
of bia artillery; and early in IT81, he accompanied the Uarquia into Tirginia, 
to oppose Amold. Geoeral Knox, the commander-JD-chief of the artillery, had 
the highest confidence in his excellence, and invesited him with full power^ in 
the Automa (^ 17S1, to collect and forward wtillory muoitioDB for the dege of 
Torktown. In the decisive actions which resulted in the capture of Cornwallia 
and his army, Colonel Stevens was eminently efficient ; and in Trumbuirs pic- 
ture of that event, he is seen mounted, at tlie head of bis regiment. From that 
time until the close of the war, he wag with Colonel Lamb at West Point and 
vicinity; and whan peace came, he commenced mercantile life In the city of 
New York. He accepted office in the military corps of his adopted State, and 
rose to the rank of major-general, commanding the division of artillery of Om 
State of New York. In 1800, he superintended the construction of the fbrtifl. 
cations on Qovemor's Island, in the harbor of New York. He held the office 
of msjo^general of artillery when another war with Engtand occurred, in 1813, 
Mid be was called into the service of the United Statee, in defence of the city 
of hia adoption. He waa Mnior major-geaar«l until the return of peace, in ISIS. 
For many years b« ottf among the m^ distinguialied merchants of the eom- 
Bwraial metropcdia, and died at the green old age of about sevens-one year^ on 
the 2d of Septanber, 1B23. 



ISAIAH THOMAS. 

PBINTINQ, "the art preoervative of all arts," hes been reprtseirted, at aD 
time* in its history, by men eminent for their intellectual greatneM and 
«zteii«ive social and political ioSuence. PhilosopherB, Etatcsmen, and the<do- 
gians, of the highest order of genius, have been fallows of the craft Eminent 
among the best was Isai^ Thomas, tlie historiao of the art. Ha was bom in 
Boston, in 17*9, and at six years of age, being the son of a poor widow, he waa 
placed in charge of Zechariah Fowle, a ballad and pamphlet printer, to 1e*m the 
great art Alter an apprenticeship of eleven years, he went to Nova Etcotia, 
where he worked (br a Dutch printer, awhile. There, as well as in the cdier 
colonies, the Stomp Act was just beginnicg to create much opposition to the 
Imperial government, and joung Thomas, who had been nurtured in the Boatoo 
school of politics, took a prominent part against the measure. He was threat- 
ened with anest, but the repeal of the act lulled the rtomi, and in 1767, he 
returned to New England. He afterward went to Wilmington, Nwtb Carolina, 
and also to Charleston, in search of employment, but without succea. BoKp- 
pointed and poor ho nitnmed to Boston, in 1770, and fbnned a bniineaB partner- 
ihip with his old master. It continued only three montha, when Thomas pui^ 
ebaeed the printing Mtdbliahment of Fowle^ on credit, worked indnstriooaly and 
well, and in March following he issued the flrst number of " The MaaadnatOt 
Spy;^ a weekly political and commercial Paper; open to ail Parties, but influ- 
enced by None." It gave the ministerial party a great deal cf une*»neaB, and 
v^ etfhrts were made to control or deetroy it.* When the British held martial 
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rule in Boston, in ITTE, Tbomas took his eat&bliahinent to Worcester, and fonr- 
teMi ia,J^ after the aUimiehea M Lexington uid Conoord, he commen(«d tbe 
pidtlicBtioii or the f^, there. He ooDtinaed in Worcester aAer the vat, and 
was blened with proeperitj. He formed a partnsrelup, in I18S, and opened a ' 
nintinR-bonae and book-etore in Boston, under the firm of Thomas and Ajidrews. 
They^anted similar establishiaenta in other places, to the nnmber <^ ^glit; 
and in 1T91, thej published a fine folio edition of the Bible. 67 industry and 
economy. Thomas BmasHed a handsome Ibrtune^ and tbs an honored citizen of 
his adopted town. He was one of the principal tbunders of the Antiquahati 
Society at Worceeter, and was its president and chief patron. In 1810, he 
printed and published his Hialiyry of Printing in America, in two octaTO voluntee, 
which has ever been a standard work on the subject. He lived more than 
twenty year* afterward, the Fatriarch of the Press. His death occtured at 
WwxMMwontlieithorApril, 1831, when he woaraghty-two years of age. 



RUFUS KINO. 

AUCOST emy jotu^ man td talent, at the commencement of the War fbr 
Independence, engaged in the public s^rice, civil or military, and olten- 
timfia in both. Young men of every prafeanon and from every class became 
K^diera, as volunteers or levies, or took part in the pubUo^ councils. These 
were adiods of the highest practical importance to those who were to be par- 
ticipants in the (bunding of the new repnblicau confederation. Among the 
woftliiest and most active of tlieoe, was Buf\is KioK, son of an eminent inerdiaul 
(^S^borougli, Maine. Hewaabc»n in the year IIGS, and received a good i^e- 
paratory education under Samuel Uoody, of Byflald. He entered Harvard Ctdlege, 
in 1773, and remained there until the students were dispersed when the American 
army gathered aroond Boston. Young King resumed clasaical studies with his 
old teacher in the Autumn erf' I7TG. He returned to college in 1T7T, and was 
graduated with great reputation as a ciassical scholar and expert orator. He 
■todied law under Judge Panons, at Newburyport, sAcr baring served as aid 
to Q«meral Olover, fbr a short thne^ in Sullivan's expedition agwust the British 
on Ebode Island, in the Snmmer of 1778. In 1780, he was admitted to the 
bar, and his first effort, aa a pleader, was as adverse counsel to his enunent law- 
tutor. It was an efibrt of great power, and opened at once the high road to 
proud distinction in his pr^eadon. The people appreciated his talent; acd in 
17Si, he was elected to a seat in the legislature of Massachuietta. He was 
chosen a representative of ICassachasettB, in Congress. Che same year; and in 
178S, he introduoed a resolution, in that body, to prohibit slavery in the terri- 
tories north-west of the Ohio river. In 17ST, he was chosen a delegate to the 
Federal Oonveotion. and there he was one of the most etBcient and lealous 
friends of the constitution framed by that body. In the Uaasacbusetts ooovcn- 
tioo called to consider that instrument, he nobly advocated its high claims to 
support He soon ajlerwanl made New York city his residence, (br there he 
bad manied Miss ilsop daughter of one of the delegates in the first Continental 
Congress; and there was a wider field for bis extraordiuaiy mental powers. 
He was chosen a member of tbe State Legislature, in 1T89, and in the Summer 
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of that year, be and General Scbuyler were elected the flnt sonaton b OongrMS, 
Drooi New Tork. On the promulgation of the treaty made by Jbj, with the 
Britititi govenimeDt, in 1794, there was much excitement, and King and Hamil- 
ton warmly defeoded it, in a eeriea of papers eipi«d CamiJiiu, all ofwliich, ex- 
cept the first t«n, were written by the former. In the United Statea Senate, he 
>e i^ the moat briUiant of ita orators, and his infiuence was everywhere 



In the Spring of IISS, President Washington appointed Ur. King tnimster 
plentpotentUiy to Great Britain, where he continued to represent his country 
with greaX di^itj and ability during the whole of Mr. Adama' administration, 
and the first two yean of Mr. JelTeraon's. During his sojourn in London, be 
aacce«el\ill]r w^usted many difflcultiee between his own goremment and that of 
Great Brilmn, and be posaeesed the warmest personal enteem of tho first men in 
Europe. After his return home, in 1803, bo retired to his ferm, on Long Island, 
ud remained in comparative- repose until arouHed to action by the events im- 
mediately preceding tbe war declnred in IB12. While at the court of QreM 
Britain, he had made nnweoried eRbrts to induce that (covemment to abandon 
its unjust and offensive system of impressing seamen into tbe naval service, and 
be took an active port in public afflkirs daring the first year of the war. He wia 
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elected to the TJaited States Senate, Ibr nx jetn, in 1S13, uid in 1820, he wu 

rovlected for the name length of time. Hoping to be usefi^ to hia conuny in the 
a4JuBtroeDC or some Toreigii rektioaB, Ur. King accepted tbe appointnieiit of 
minister to Great Britaui, from Ur. Adams, in 1825, and took up hia reaidenoe 
in LondoD. Severe itlDesa during the vojoge disabled him Ibr active dotiea, and 
after being absent about a year, he returaed home. Hia health graduallj biled, 
and on the SSth of April, 1827, be died at hia seat, near Jamaica, Long Island, 
at the age of serenly-two jeara. 



HENRY LEE. 

rS right ana of the Southern annjr, under General Greene, wta the legion 
oT lieoleaaiit-colaDcl Henry Lee, and ita commander waa one of th« moot 
jocfM officers tlirougbout the war. lie waa bom in Virginia, on tbe a9th of 
January, 176S. Hia early education waa intrualed to a private tutor under hia 
lather'a roof^ and bia collegiate studies were at Princeton, under the guldsoce 
of the patriotic Dr. 'Witberapoon. There he was graduated in 1774; and two 
yean afterward, when only twenty yean of ago, he waa uppointed, on the noDh 
butioo of Patrick Henry, Co the command of one of tbc aix compaoiee of caralrf 
raised by hia native Stale for the Continental serrica These were at tirat under 
tbe general command of the occompliahed Colonel Tbeodoric Bland.> In 1171, 
Lee'a corpe waa placed under the immediate command of 'Washington, and it 
■oon acquired a high character (br discipline and bravery. Ita leader was pro- 
moted to major, with the command of a separate corps of cavalry; and with 
Qxia legion he performed many daring exploita. In July, 1779, he oaptnred a 
British fbrt, at Paulua'a Hook (now Jeiwy City), for whidi Congreae gave lum 
thanks and a gold n^edal. He waa at Tappan when Andri^ waa tried and con- 
demned, In the Autumn of I7S0; and from bia corps Wa^hinglon selected the 
brave Sergeant Champe to attempt the Mizure of Arnold, in New York, so ■■ 
to punidi the really guilty, and let the involuntary (■fj go free.' 

tee waa promoted to lieutenant-colonel, in November, 17S0, and earlyln 17B1, 
he joined the army under (ireono, in the Carohnaa. In connection with Uarion, 
and other Southern partisans, he performed efflcicnt iervice for many monthly in 
the region cd'tbo Santee and ita tributaries. He waa actire in Greene's latnoua 
retreat belbre Comwallia, Ihim the Yadkin to the Virginia ahorea of the Dan, 
and in the baCtlel at Guillord, Aogusla, Ninety-Six. and Eutaw Springs, the 
terrices of hia legion were of vast importance, for Lee was always in Ibe fVont 
of eucceKS as well aa of danger. Soon after the tatter battle, he left the field, 
returned to Virginia, and married a daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee. of Stratfbnl. 
He boie to civil life the assurance of tiis Southern commander, that his serricefl 
had been greater than those of any one man attached to the army. 

Ur. Lee resided with Ms &ther^in-law, and in I78D, was elected to a seat in 
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tlie Continental (JongriMs, wliore lio Borsed lila couatiluKUfy faithfully until the 
adoptiOQ of tbe Pederal Constitutioci. In 1791, he succeeded Beverly Itnndolph 
OB governor of Tirginia, and held that oBIco tlireo consecutive years. 'When, in 
1191, resiatjince to eiciae laws was mada in Wealcm Fennfiylv^initi, ntid tbo 
■peck of civil war, known as The Whiskty InmrrKtion, appeared, 'WDBUiiifrton 
appointad Uovornor Lee to tlici commund of the troops sent to quell llic rebellion. 
He performt'd his duty well, but made many bitter encmiea Bnion([ the con- 
temners of the law. In 1709, ho was a mciubcr of the Fedeml Cuiigress, and 
.wae chosen by tliat body to prouoaoco a funeral oration, on the death of Wash- . 
ington, in the hall ofthe llouso of ICeprcsentutlvcs. He retired to private lifts 
in 1801, mid fur many years was much annoyed by pecuniary einbnrrnsBments. 
It was while restrained within the hmilsofSpottsvlTaniucountv, bvliis crodilora, 
in 1809, Ihftt ho wrote hia interesting Jftinoirso/yif War in the Soatlum Dfparl- 
mentofthe (Jailed Slala. lie was active in attempts to quell a politioul moh, 
in Baitimore, in 1814, and was so severely wounded, that ho never recovered. 
Towards the close ofl 8 IT, he went to the West Indies, for hia health, but found 
DO sensible relief On his return the rollowiti^ K|iriDK, he Hlop|H.-d to vi«t a 
daughter of General Greene, on Cumberland l.-<land, on the coast of Georgia, 
Mid there he expired on tbe 25lh ol'M;irc)i, IHIS, at tho age of sixty-two yean. 



JOHN KUTLEDGE. 

LTKB Oovemor TMmbuU in' Now Kngland, John Rutledgo was the soul of 
patriotic activity in South Carolina, during the datlvost period of tho Kero- 
lution, whether in rivil uilhoritj or m general director of military movemeDta. 
He waa a native of Ireland, and came to America with his flitlier, Doctor John 
Rutledge, in 1735. After receiving tho best education that could bo obtained 
ia Charle.Hton, he went^lo London, and prepared for tho prolesMon of tlie law, at 
the Temple.' In 1 761, he relumed to ClLarto<>ton, beiiimc an active and higlil; 
esteemed member of his profe.<>.<iian, and stood shoulder to shoulder with Gadsden, 
Idurens, and others, in defence of popuhir riphts. lie was eloHen one of tbe 
reprosontotivo* of his adopted State, in the flrst Conlinental CoiiKrcss, with his 
biother, Edward, as ono of hia colleagues, '^''hcn, in the Spring of I77G, the 
civil government of South Cnrolins was revised, nnd a temporary itale Constl- 
tntioD was framed, Rutledge was appointed president of tlio State, and com- 
nander-in-cbi^ otr its mililary. Uiiilcr his effloient admin isl ration, Charleston 
was prepared tor the attack mado In June, by Clinton nnd Parker, and the enemf 
was repulHed. His patriotism was never dtmbt^, j'et, like many others of ths 
ariBtocracy, he had not entire fuith in the wisdom and integrity of the people. 
When, therefore, in 1778. a permanent conaUtulion Ibr South Carolina waa 
adopted, he refused hia assent, because he thouglit it too democmlie. Tlis pr^u- 
dioo yielded, however, and in 1779, he was chosen governor under it, and waa 
invoatod with temporary dictatorial powers by tho legislatore. He look tho 
field at the head of the militia, and managed both civil and mililary affairs with 
greatskillandenerity, until after (he full of Charleston, in nfiO.i 'When ( ; reene, 
aided by the Bouthem partisan leaders, drove the flritish from the interior, to 
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the BM-board, in 1781, Rullcdgo convetied a l^isUtive easembly at Jaclown- 
borough, and tfaoroughlj ra-«KtabliBhed civQ ^vemment. After the var he 
vraa made Judge of the Court of Cbanceiy. He was a member of the convention 
thatframed the constitution of tbe United States; and in 1789, was eleratod to 
Ihe bcnob of tlio .Supremo Court of the Republic, ai associate justice. He vas 
appointed chief justice of Soutli Carolina, in 1791 ; and JQ 1796, he \<'as called 
to the duties of chief justice of the Unit«d States. la every offlciol station he 
displayed equal energy and sterling integrity ; and while yet bearing the robea 
of the bighest judicial oEBce in the Republic, he was summoned from earth. Hi> 
death occurred m July, 1800, when he was about eeventy years of age. 



JOHN LANGDON. 

YOUH head will be a button (or a gallows rope," said Secretary Atkinson to 
youag John Langdon, toward tlie close of 1774. after he anil others, 
among whom was the future Ueneral Sullivan, had seized the fort at Portsmouth, 
and carried off a hundred barrels of powder, and a quantity of small amis, before 
Qorermir Wentworth even suspected such a daring enterprise.' Tliat bravo 
hero and fiiliirB stalesman was bom in the town of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1740. He was educated at a public grammar school, prepared bimself 
for mercantile life, and prosecuted busineaa upon the sea until the great ocean 
oT pubUc Ibeling began to be agitated by the tempest of the Revolution. Then 
he espoused the republican cause, aod his first overt act of rebellion and treason 
was the seizure of tlie powder and arms, above alluded to. In January, 1776, 
he was chosen a delegnte to the Continental Congress. There ho remained 
until 1776, when aSairsin his own State demanded hia presence there. Heatso 
served as a volunteer in some military ezpeditiona In 1717, he was Speaker 
of the New Hampabire Assembly ; and when Burgoyne was approaching the 
Hudson with his invading army, and the whole Korth and East were in com- 
motion, Langdon offered to loan the State three thousand hard dollars, aad the 
avails of his silver plate and some West India goods, to equip men for the army 
nnder Gates, remarking that if the American cause shoi^d triumph, be would 
got bis pay, if not, bis property would be of no value to him. He did more, (or, 
with many members of the tiew Hampshire legislature, he served as a volunteer 
in the battles at Saratoga, which resulted in the capture of Burgoyne. Ur. 
Langdon was president of the Kcw Hampshire convention that framed the State 
Constitution, in 1179; and the same year be was appointed Continental agent 
to contract for building some ships for the service of Congress. He was again 
elected to a seat in Congress, in 1783, and in March, 1T85, ho was chosen diief 
magistrate of his native State. Ho represented Now Hampshire (with NicboUa 
Gilman) in the convention which framed the Federal Constitution, was its zeal- 
oos supporter, and after serving another term as governor, or pretndent of bis 
Stale, was chosen to a seat in the United States Senate, where he served about 
ten years. He was atWward an active member of the Slate Legislature, and 
was governor of the State almost fbur years. He retired into private life, in 
1B13, whither be carried the moet profound respect of his countrymen. ITiat 
venerable patriot died at his birth-ptace, on the IStb of September, 1819, at tbs 
age of seventy-eight years. 
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ROBEKT FULTON. 

THE genius of Fullon was of do onliuaiy mold. It b?giui to unfold in \em 
than ton ^ears after hia birth, which occurred at Little Britain, I^ncaster 
couQtj, PennBylvaoUi, in 176S. His poreatB were industrious and virtuous 
QBtiFea of Ireland, in eaaj but not affluent circumBtnncen, and Protrstents in 
reli(;[ou3 taitb. His earl; education was meagre, but application in efler lil^ 
supplied all deflcienciee. At the age of seventeen years be was paintinf; land- 
scapes and portraits iu Pbiladolphia, aud educating hia mecbantcal fniTultics b; 
observations in the workshops of that capitol. Pleased with his love of art, his 
frionda HOnt him to London, at the a^^ of Iwentv-ono years, lo receive instruo- 
tion In painling, from the eminent Benjamin West. He formed one of that 
artist's family for several years; and then, for s season, he resided in Devon- 
shire, and enjoyed the Bocietf of the Dukeof Bridgewater and Karl ofStaohope,' 
whose tastes for mechanics developed and eocoursffed those of Fullon. 
' Internal navigation by canals, and improvements in mscbinery, now engrossed 
tis attention, and having heard of Fitch's experiments in the application of 
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stMim to the propulsion oT boatA, a aev aiiil glorious viiiioii QUoit hU mind with 
iU Bpleadors. Us abuidoned tbe professioo of a paiuler, an<l became ■ civil 
enf^aeer. In the Summer of 1731, be Gutcreit the famil; of Joot Barloip, in 
Paris, and there, for seveu jears, bo asxiduouHly pureed the itudy of the oat< 
nral scieocea and of modora lani^uaKCS. Tbdre ho became acquainted with th« 
wealtliy and inSuential Robert R. Livingstoo. Thut geDtleisun fln.'d tlio loa) 
itf Fitllon, by repregentiug the immense. advoDtafcee to be derived trom the us* 
oT steam in mtvigating the inland waters of the United States. Wealtli, t^cnt, 
and genius joined hands, and Fulton and Livingslon navigated tlio Scioc, by a 
Rtoaui-boat, in IS03. Tbey came to America, and in 1801, Iho stcnmcr Cler- 
mont, Fulton's experimeni boat, made a voyagtt from Kow York to Albany, one 
hundred and filVy miles, in t1 liny -aiz hours, against wind and Cido! Jlistriumpb 
wiu oomplete and hia fame was secured. 

Fulton received his first patent in 1S09, and for several years he n-aBcngag«d 
in the petfectioo of steam-boat machinery, am! in the improvement and con- 
struction of submarine explosive niBCliinca, called Jbrpedoa, to be used fur blow- 
ing up vessels of war. lie was successful in tlie construction of sulinmrine 
batteries; and his groat heart was dolif;litO(!, in 1B14, by the appropriation by 
Congress of three hundred and twenty lhous.ind dollars, for the construction of 
a steam ship-of-wor, under his directiona. The Fiillon was launched in July of 
that year; and ho who eaw in her another triumph of his own genius and skill, 
was marching onward in the pathway of renown to irreat emaluments. when ht 
was suddenly laid in the grave. He died on the 34th of February, 1HI6, at tht 
age of flfty years. Six steam-bonta wero then afloat on the Hudson, and the 
honor of first crossing ttio ocean by steam power was just within his gm^p, ibr 
he was building a vessel, designed for a voyage to St. Pctersboig, in Russia. 



HUGH WILLIAMSON. 

ONE of the moat distinguished of (he adopted sons of North Carolina, both ta 
hia intellectual acquirements, and his varied public services, was Hugh 
Williamson, a native of Nottingham, Pennsylvania, where he Was born on Uie 
Stb of December, 1135, the eldest of ten ehildrciu lie was educated at the 
nnivocsity of Feonsylvania, where he was gmduated in 1TS7, and then prepared 
himself for the gospel ministry. He was licensed to preflch, but ill hcallli com- 
pelled him to abandon tliat vocatioo, and in 1160, ho was appointed rrofesBor 
of Mathematics, in the institution where be was educated. He resigned bis 
profeasoTBliip in 11B4, and went to Ekiinburgh to study the science of mcdirine. 
He pursued the aama studies, for awhile, at UtrcchL; and in 1T72. ho returned 
to Philadelphia, and commenced the suceessful practice of hia professkin. He 
look much interest in the subject of popular education, and near Ibe dose of 
1773, bo sailed from Boston for England, with Dr. Kwing, to solicit aid for an 
academy at Newark, in Delaware. The vessel in which thoy Bailed conveyed 
the Brat inleiUjccnca to Europe of the destruction of tea in Boslon Harbor. Aa 
Dr. Williamson saw tho occurrence, he was mjmmonod before tlie Privy Council, 
in February, 1714, to give information on the subjecL He gnve cT lucid account 
of the public (beling in America, aud assured the Council that a persLttance in 
snlbrcing parliamentary measures oFTensivc to the colonials, would result in 
dvil war. Soon after this be went to Holland and the Low Countries, and re- 
mained oa the Continent until intelligence of tiia Doclaratiou of Independenc* 
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bj the Continontal Congresa rooclied him, when ho eiulod for America. OIT the 
capes of the DclawBro tho voaael waa captured by a Criiish cruiser, but Dr. WU- 
liunson escaped in an opca beat, with nome important despatches. 

Iq 1T77, Dr. Williamson went to Cliorlcstoq, and with a younger brotber 
engaged in niercantilo ipeculalions. To avoid capture, bo ordered liis vessel, 
wbicli lie had laden ivilli moreliiindiso tor Baltimore, to proceed to Edcnton, 
Vorth C:Lrolina, wlicro ho disposed of (ho oorgo, and acttlcd BS a practising 
physician, Tho following year, ha served as Bui^!m>n under Colonel KJohanf 
Caswell, and nsa at the head of tho tocdieal ataff of tbat officer in ttio diaaslrous 
battle at Camden, ia August, 17S0. Ho was permitted to attend his wounded 
countrymen within tho British lines, and w:is instrumental in relieving much 
(uffering, Uo resumed liia profeasioii, at EJenton, when peoco was promised; 
and in 1783, bo represented that district in tho North CaroliDa legislature. He 
waa elected Co Congress, in 1784, where he represented liis adojitcd State for 
three years; and in 1787, ho was a member of tho convention that fnimwJ the 
Federal Consmution. Tbat instrument was not regarded with Givor, in North 
Carolina, and because of his zealous advocacy of It, Dr. Wiiliatnaon lost mueb 
of liis popularity, for awhile. The cloud soon passed away, and from 1730 until 
1T92, ha represented tbo Kdenton district in the Federal Coi^rc^s. He then 
retired to private life, and devoted himself to Uterary pursuits, making tbo city 
of New York, (where ho married his wife in ITsa), his place of residence. Uia 
moat important production was a Uistory of Nurth Carolina, in two volumes, 
pnblishcd in 1812. Two years afterward, ho was associated with Dcnitt Clinton 
10 eetablishiDg tha Literary and I'hlloeopbical Society of New York ; and be 
waa active in social lifo until tbo last. Dr. WiUiomaoD died saddoiily, while 
taking an eveoiug ridA on the 22d of Uay, 1819, at the ago of e^hty-bur 



RICHAliD MONTGOMERY. 

IN September, 17(i9, the accomplished General WolTo perished in the amis of 
Tietory on the Plains of Abraham, at Quelicc, at tbe early age of thirty-two 
yean. Near him, when be tell, wiia a haitdaoaie youog soldier, ten years hit 
Juuior, who, a little more than sixteen years later, was tbe commanding general 
In a «oge of the same city, and also perished in tlie midst of his troops. Tbat 
young soldier was Richard Mon^omery, who waa bom in the north of Ireland, in 
n3G, and entered tha British army aC ttio age of twenty years. After tho con- 
quest of Caoadji, ho was in tho campaign against Havana, underGcneral Lyman; 
and at the peace in 1763, he took up his residonco in New York. He finally left 
bis regiment, returned to England, and mode unsuccessful attempts to purehaao 
a majority. He sold his commission in 1772, camo to America, and purchased a 
beautiful eMato on the Hudson, in Dutchess county. New York. He soon after- 
ward married a daughter of Robert Livingston, It was a happy union, but 
those dreame of long years of domestic peace were soon disturbed by the gather- 
ing tempest of tho Revolution. Montgomery, with all tho ardor of the people 
of bis birth-land, espouaed tho patriot cause, joined the army under General 
Schuyler, destined for the invasion of Canada, and was second in command, in 
the Autumn of 1775, bearing the commission of a brigadier. lUncesof the chief 
devolved the whole duty of leadership upon Uoutgomorr, and lie went on suc- 
cessfully until St. .lohn, Cbambly. and Montreal, were in his power. Congress 
gave him tbe commission of major-general, and amid the snows of December, he 
prosed fbrward to join Arnold in an assault apon Quebec. For three weeks be 
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ben^ied thaX city; and earlj on the morning of the 31st oT December, white 
■now wM tsmt Gtlling, an attempt was mado to take the town hy Etorm. Uont* 
gomer; was killed trhilo leuding a division along the Bbomof the St Lawrenoev' 
beneath the precipitous Cape Uiamond. Arnold wm olao wounded at aootber 
point of attack, and the great object of the expedition (ailed. For fOTiy jeen 
the remuna of Montgomery rested within the walls of Quebec At the request 
Of hia widow, in 1818, they were disinterred, conveyed to Now York, and platnd 
beneatli n mund monument, erected by order of Congress, on the external wul 
of the fhint of St Paul's church. In that city, llillioos of people, passing aloDg 
Broad^ray, have looked upon that monument, the memorial of one whose praises 
were spoken in Pariiamont by the great Chatham and Burke, and of whom Lord 
N'ortbsaid, " Cutso on bis virtues ; they have undone hia country." He was Id 
the fortieth year of bis ago wbcn he fell.' 



JOSEPH BRANT. 

'pHATENDAKEQEA, one oT the meet renowned of tbe warriors of the Six 
1 Nntiona of Indians in llie Stale of New York, was a Mohawk of tbe pure 
native blood. Uis father was an Onondaga chiefj and Thayendanegea (which 
signifies a bundle of slicks, or airenglh), was bom on the banks of the Ohio, to 
ni2. "There his father died, and bis mother returned to tlie Mohawk Valley 
with her two children: — this eon, and a sister who became a concubine of Sir 
William Johnson. She married a Mohawk, whom the white people called Barent, 
which, in abbreviation, waa pronounced Brant Sir WiUiani Johnson placed the 
boy in Br. Wheelock's schoo], at Lebanon, in Connecticut, where he waa named 
Joseph, and was educated for the ChriBtian ministry among his own people. ^ 
William employed him as secretary and agent in public aOaira, with the Indiana, 
and bis misfuonaiy labors never extended much beyond the eerricea (J an in- 
terpreter for Mr. Kirkland and others. He was much employed in tbat busiDeai 
From 1T63 to 1T66. Under tbe etronger InSuence of Johnson and his bmily, 
Braat resisted the importunities of Mr. Kirkland to remain neutral when the 
war of the Revolution approached, and he took an active part with tbe Britieli 
Hid Tmies. Id 177a, he left the Mohawk Valley, went to Canada, and finally 
to England, where be attracted great attention, and found free access to the 
nobility. The Sorl of Warwick caused Bomney, tbe eminent painter, to make 
a portrait of him, fbr his collection, from wliieh the prints of the great chief 
have been made. Throughout tlio Revolution, he was enjoigcd in ptwlatory 
war&re, chiefly on the border settlements ofNew York and Pennsylvania, with 
the Johnsons and Butlers; and be was generally known as Captain Brant, though 
he held a colouel's commission, from tbe kinj;. Brant again visited Kngland, in 
1783, to make arrangements ibr tbe beneSt of the Mohawks, who had left their 
ancient country, and had settled on the Grand River, weet of Lake Ontario, io 
Upper Canada. The territory given them by tbe government embraced six 
miles on both sides of tlie river from its mouth to its source. There Brant was 
the head of the. nation until his death. He translated a part of the Kew Testa- 
ment into the Mohawk language, and labored much for the epiritnal and tem- 
poral welfare of bis ruined people. There he died on the 24th of Noventtwr, 
ISOT, at the age of sixty-five years. One of his sons was a British olBcerotitbe 
Niairara (kintier, in the war of 1812; aad a daughter married W. J. Ken, Esq., 
nrNiagara,in1824. 
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JOHN HANCOCK. 

ETEBT American reader is &mi]iar with the name and the bold, clerkly tig- 
nature of thepreaidentof tbeCoDtiaeDtalGoa^rrGsa, in 1716.' With a hood 
■■ firm M bU heart, he alSied that signature to the Declaration of Icdcpendence, 
myiag, "The Sritlsh miniatr^ can road that □ome without spectacles; [et tliem 
doable their rewird."' He was bom at Braintree, Uaasachusettfl, in 1731, and 
at an earlj age was left to the care of a patema] uncle, a wealthy merchant of 
Beaton, who cheriahed hi» ftituro heir with groat aHfection, At a proper age, 
John was placed in Harvard College, whoro he was gnuluated in 1761. when 
onlj seTcnteen years old. He then entered his uncle's counting-room ns clerk; 
txA sa(d> was his integrity and capacity, that in 1761, he was sent to Kngland 
on a busineae minion, iniere he saw the coronation or Oeorgo the Third, and 
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bocame acquainted with Bomo of Itio leading men in London. Wtica be was 
twenty-six yoars of ago, hia uncto died, and left liim a largo fortune — tho lorgelt 
Id Now Kagland — and ho became not only one oftho most eminent of iJie Boston 
merohantB,but nleaderin the best nocioiy of ilaaaachusetta. Fond of popularity 
and tlie exoitcmenta of public lifo, ho entered tlie nrenu of politics, and becams 
a le-ider of tbo ropubticao party in Now Engbnd. lie represented Bostoo in 
the Uenoral Assembly, in 176G, and waa muclt pstecniod by thoso noblo col- 
leagues, Oli!i, Cuahing, and the AdamacB. lie stood shoulder to shoulder with 
thoso patriots in reaistaiico to tho obnoxious monsuros of parliament, whjch sue- 
coeded tlie Stomp Act;' and ono of the earliest of tiie popular outbreaks in 
Bojlon was in consequence of tbo seizure of one of Mr. Hancock's vciiscls by ths 
officers of the cuBtoras.' lio was an abettor of tlio tea-riot, in 177a; and in 
March ruUoning, ha boldly delivered the annual oration, in commemoration of 
the "Boston massacre."'' The same year ho was chosen president of tbo 
Provincial Con^ss of UoasochnsettSi and also a. delegate to the Conti- 
nenlol Congress, which convened in Philadelphia, in Septcmlicr. Ho waa 
a member of that body tbo following year, and on Iho resignation of its 
president, Peyton Randolph, Mr. JIaneock vos chosen to Cll that exalted seat. 
He performed his arduous duties with di^^ity and fidelity; and when, in 
July, 177(3, tlio Oeetaration of Indepondenco was adopted, it naa sent forth to 
the world with the names of only President Hancock and Secretaiy Thomaon 
attaclieJ.* 

Mr. IL'uicock'B health bccamo impaired, in 17T7, by the ravages of gout, a 
diseaso hereditary in the Sunily, and ho resigned Itis soat in Congress, and re- 
tomed Iiome, with a hope and desire for happiness ia the repose of domestic 
li(b.> But liis fcllow-citizeDS soon sought his aid in the preparation of a constitu- 
tion for the now republican Stata of Massochusetls. Ho assisted tliem with 
choorfulneBs, i^nd ho was honored bj an election to the cliicf magistracy at 
the commonwealth under its now organization. Ho lield the ofUco five oon- 
Bocutive years, nnd then declined a reflection. In liBl, ho was again elected 
governor, and held that position, by the annual eboieo of the pcopto, until liis 
death, wiiieh occurred on tlio 8th of October, 1703, at ths ago of lllly-six yeaia. 
From the first appearance of Mr. Hancock in public lifj, until liis death, a period 
of about thirty years, no man was more popular in New England. He did not 
possess extraordinary talent, but was endowed with great tact, a clear percep- 
tion of human character and the secret of its control, and mado a liberal and 
judicious use of his largo fortune in acts of bonorolence, and for public good. 
He was beloved by all bis cotemponuics for his courtesy and kindness of heart, 
and hut enemies were only those who foolishly allowed political diffcreneee to 
engender ill-will in their own hearts. 
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HENRY LAURENS. 



The descendanta of tbe Huguenots, or French Prot«fltBnt rcfbgece, who fed 
J. to America toward the close of tbe govenleeDlh centuiy, were all bithful 
to the principluatof their anceslora when tbe War for Independence wan kiodliog, 
and almoflt to a nian were round on the side or tlie republicans. Of these, 
Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, was oue of the most active and uncompromis- 
ing patriots of tlmC period. He was born in Ctinrleaton, in 17^-1, became a Buc- 
ceaahil morchanl, and in 1!T0, retired from buaioesa with a large fortune. Ho 
hftd alrcadj taken part in the poUtical mot'emeuts in the province, and nhec be 
went to England, in 17T1, fur the pleasure of change, he there hcnrtlly espoused 
tbe patriot cause, in the disputes then growiog- warmer and warmer. He even 
jostided the peoplo of Boston, in the destruction of tbe tea, in 1713, for he per- 
■isted in regarding it iu its political anpect only ; and in the British metropolis 
be was looiied upon as a rebel, though ho had not jet committed en overt act 
of rebollioq, Mr. Laurens returned to Cliarleston, in 1174, and presided over 
the Brst ProrinciaJ Congress, held in that city iu January, ]77C>. Wlien the 
Congress appointed a council of satbty to net in its stoad, Ur. Laurens nas chosen 
presideot of that body. It was an olSce equivalent to that of governor, and 
consequenlly ha may be regarded as the Srst republican chief magistrate of 
South Carolina. When a temporary coniititution lor tho new Stale was Iramed 
In 1776, he was made vice-president under it ; and the following year he was 
elected to a sent in the Continental Congress. lie was chosen its president, in 
November, 1777, but resigned tho office in December, 1778, In 1779, Congress 
appointed him minister pleDipotontiaxy to Holland, to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with ttial power, but he did not sul for Europe until the Summer of 1780. 
The vessel that conveyed him was captured by a British ft-igulA Mr, t-aurens 
cast his papers into the sea, but as they did opt smk immediately, they were 
tecoverod, and diwlosod the fact that IloUaiid had slrendy been in secret nego- 
tiation with the revolted colonies. That discovery led to a declaration of war 
by Great Britain BgHinBtHoliand. Laurens was taken to London, and imprisoned 
in the Tower about fourteen months, under a charge of high Ircuson. For some 
time he was not allowed the solace of conversation, books, pen, ink, paper, or 
the receipt of letters. That rigor was abated, yet his conflnement made terrible 
inroads upon his constitution. At length public sentiment exprc!«ed its dis- 
pleasure because of his treatment, and tho ministry, tearing retaliation on the 
part of the Americans, desired an excuse to release Lim, One of his IHends was 
instructed to say, that he should be pardoned, if he would write a note to Lord 
Koith, and express bis sorrow for what he had done. "Pardon I" exclaimed 
Laurens indignantly. "1 have done nothing to require a pardon, and 1 will 
never subscribe to my own iniamy and the diwionor of my cliildreo." He could 
never be induced lomako the least conccsaions; and finally, when public clamor 
fi>r his release became too vehement to be longer disregarded, tho ministry had 
him admitted to bail' on security procured hy themselves, and ho was discharged 
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for peace. Laurens complied ; and in November, 1782, he aigfoed tbe prelimin- 
■17 troM; between tbe United States and Great Britain. Socu after that eveDt 
he returned home, sufferitig much from tlie eObcta of hii rigorous conflneincnt. 
Hia constitution was sliatlered beyond recovery, and he iteadily refiisod the 
honora of official station frequently offered bim by hts pMeftil countrymen. Hb 
health gradually &iled, and on the Sth of December, 1793, he exjured, when 
almost iixty-nine yeara of a)^. The following remarkable injunctioti, expreBanl 
in his Will, was literally comptiod with : " I eolomnly enjoin it on my son, as an 
indispeusable duty, that as soon as he conveniently can ailer my decease, he 
cause my body to be wrapped in twelve yards of towKjloth, and burnt until il 
be entirely consumed, and then, collecting my bones, deposit them wherever be 
be may think proper." 



JAMBS OTIS. 

'' Axis was a Bame of fire. With a promptiCude of clsBsioal alluHion^ ft deptb 
\J of research, a rapid eummary of hiatoiical events and dates, a predion 
of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of hia eyes into futurity, and a rapid tor- 
rent of impetuous eloquence, he liurried away all before him. American Inde- 
pendence was then and there bom." Such was tlie expressed estimate of tbe 
power and inSuenca of James Otis, by John Adams, wbon writing of that early 
patriot's great speech against Writs of Asaistanco, ' belbre tbe General Court <rf' 
Maasachusetta. He was the son of Colonel Jamea Otis, of Barnstable, and was 
born there on the Sth of February, 1725. Ho wbh educated at Harvard College, 
where be waa graduated in 1 T43. Choosing tbe law for a profession, he studied 
it under the eminent Jeremy Gridley, and commenced its practice at Plymouth 
wbenhewaa twenty-one years of age. Two years ofterward, be went to Boston . 
to reside, where bis talent and integrity soon raiacd him to a front rank in bis 
profeasion. It was in 1761 that he made the powerfiil speech above alluded to, 
on which occasion be was opposed by his law-tutor, Ur. Gridley, then attomey- 
gonenil of the province. "Every man of an immense crowded assembly," wrote 
John Adams, "appeared to go awsy, as 1 did, ready to take up arms against 
Writs of Assistance." The following year Mr. Otia was elected to a seat in the 
UasSBChuaatts General Assombly, and he became the head and fVout of oppo^- 
tion to aggTeasive ministerial measures, in New England. In the Colonial Con- 
gress of delegates at New York, in 1166, gathered in consequence of the passage 
of the Stamp Act, Mr. Otis was an efficient member; and the samo year be 
wrote and published, in pamphlet form, a powerful vindication of the rights of 
the colonies. It waa re-publiahed in London, and awakened the ire of ministers 
to such a degree that they threatened tbe author with arrest on a charge of 
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tedition. For several jeara, Mr. Otia held the otBce of judge advocate. Becom- 
ing diagueted witb the coDlinuoUy developitig government schemes to onslavs 
tbo coloniea, he determiaed to dissolve all penional connection with the crown 
por^, and resided that lucrative office, in 176T. 

Mr. Otis was Bometimea unnecessarily caustic in the nee of his tongue and 
pen. In the Summer of 1T69, he pubtiEbcd some severe strictures upon the 
condact of tbo commissioners of customs, and early in September, he had a per- 
«anal affray with one of them, named Rohinson, and others. Robinson stnick 
Oli« a aovere blow on the hood, with a bludgeon, from the effects of which be 
never recovered. His brain was injured and his reason was dettironed. A jury, 
in a civil suit against the ruffian, awarded a verdict of ten thousand dollai^ 
dWDages. Otis had lucid intervals, and during one of them, ho mBguanimoosly 
forgave his destroyer when he craved the boon, and generously reused to re- 
ceive a dollar of the sum awarded to tim. For many years afterward tbo patriot 
lived on, with his great intellect in ruins, a comparatively usetcea man and a ' 
deep grief to bis relatives." None loved him more devotedly, or grieved mora 
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bitterly, than his gUleA Bist«r, Mercy Warren, and to her hand and tchcs hia 
occaaiooally turbulent spirit lent a quick and willing obedience. Wlien, at 
times, the cloud was lified (rom bin reason, he talked o^mly of death, and often 
ezpreesed a desire to die by a stroke oTligbtning. Hia wish was gratified. On 
the Z3d oT Ma;, 1783, he stood leaniOK on his cane, in the door or ■ fHend's 
house at Andover, watching the sublime spectacle of a hovenng thunder-cloud, 
when suddenly a bolt leaped fhun it like a swill menenger (hnn Qod to hia spirit, 
and killed him instantly.' 

All through the great struggle for independence, to whifth hia eloquence had 
excited bis countrymen, Jamee Otis was like a blasted pine on the mountains — 
like a stranded wreck in the midst of the billows. II was just as the sunli^t 
of peace buret upon his disenthralled country, that his spirit departed lor the 
re^ of uudoQtted intelligence. 



JAMES CRAIK. 

OF the &m!ly phjtician of the great 'Washington, and the compamon-in-arms 
of that beloved Leader In his earlier mihtary career, there are but fen rec- 
ords left, and these cluster hke paiautea around the huge proportions of the 
biography of the Father oTbis country. Dr. Craikwasa native of Scotland, and 
settled Ln Virginia, while yet quite a youth. He accompanied lieutenant-colonel 
Washington in his expedition against the French and Indians in Western Penn- 
sylvania, in 1T54, and was a surgeon in one of ^e provincial corps, under Brad- 
dock, the following year. He dressed that officer's l^lal wounds on the night 
of the tiattle of the Monongahela, and stood by Colonel Washington wlien be 
read the impresBiva Hmeral service of the Church of England, over the body of 
the fallen commander. Kfteen yeais afterward, while Dr. Craik was exploring 
some wild lands near the mouth of the Great Kenhaws, he met a venersblo 
chieC who said, that in the battle when Bniddock was hilled, he fired his rifle 
at Washington fifteen times, but coutd not hit him I His young warrinrs did 
the same, with a like result, and all believed that the Great Spirit specially pro- 
tected the young hero. 

Dr. Craik served iu his prof^ional capacity during portions of the War tbr 
Independence ; and at the uege or Torktown, he was director^neral of the 
hospital there. He aceompaniwi Wadiington to the death-bed aide of Mr. Custis 
— one of the children of Mrs. Washinfrton ; and at the close of the war, lie settled 
near Mount Yemon, by invitation of the ChieCj and became his family phyn- 
dan. When the good Patriot was suddenly prostrated by the disease which 
terminated his hib, a servant was dispatched, in great haste, fbr Dr. Craik. With 
all the attention of a dear friend, and the skill of a good physidan, he watched 
his noble patient until the last He lived to take an interest in another war Ibr 
independence, but died io the midst of its tumult. It was on the 6th day of 
Pebraary, lan. when the spirit of the family physician of Wariiingtoo left earth 
Ibr (he world of light and immortality. He vas then in the eighty-fburtfa year 
(^his age. 
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TIMOTHY PIOKERINO. 



fpHUS wrote Trombnll, in hia McFin^' coQoeniiiig ui event »t Uarblahetd, 
J. Id UaoBachosetta, in which Colonel Timo^hy ^ckering, one of the most 
Di^l of the military sod dvil officers of the Republic in its eailier days, wu 
chief ictor. Pickering was a lutUve of the aacienC town of Salem, in Eatex 
coontj, UavachuMtts, where he was bom on the ITth of July, 114G. He en- 
tered Harrartl College, as a atudent, at the age of fourteen yean, and was grad- 
uated at nioeteen, with the nmul collie honors. He stadied ]axr, and entered 
upon its practice at the moment when the tempest of papular indignation, raised 
by the Stamp Act, was aweeping over the land. He entered the arena of pi^t- 
ical discuadon, and was at once the avowed champion of popular IVeedom. For 
soverBl yean he was register of Salem, and colonel of the Essex militia ; and 
when, in 1TT4, the people of Salem resolved to address General Gage on the 
subject of the Boston Port-Bill, Colonel Pickering was chosen to prepare it, and 
pre«eat it in perBon to the governor.' A few months afterward, he had the 
honor of making the first resistance to the invasion of the province by British 
troops. He was iofbrmed that a body of them had landed at U^irblehead, fin' 
the purpose of marching through Salem to seize some Aioericaa stores in the 
interior. It was Sunday, the 26th of February-, 1776. The ininlsten of the 
churches dismissed their congregations. The men gnthered at the call of Colonel 
Pickering, and when the invadera approached the Salem drawtnidge, these 
minuC»-men boldly cooftonted them. Perceiving prudence to be the better part 
of valor, the British marched bacit to Marbleheod, and returned to Boston. This 
was the event alluded to by the poet. 

Early in the Spring of 1776, Colonel Pickering was chosen judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, of Essex; and when, on the 19th of April, intelligence of the 
skirmish at Lexington reached him, he hastened, at the heed of his regiment, to 
intercept the invadera. After that he exercised the duties ofhia judgeship, until 
the Autumn of 1716, when, at the head of seven hundred Essex men, he jcnned 
the army under Washington, near New York, and was with him in his memorabla 
retreat across the Jerseys, toward the close of that year. Ho contiuued with 
the chief nntil the Winter of I77T-'8, when he was appointed, by Congreea, a 
member of the Board of War. In the battles at Brsndywine and Qermantown, 
he had acted as adjutuit-general, and his military skill and experience, com- 
mended him highly to his commander and the national council la 1780, he 
sticceeded General Greene in the important office of quorteimaster-general. Ho 
performed the dutiefl of that oiBce efficiently until the close of the war, and then 
he mode Philadelphia his residence. Difficulties soon afterward occurred among 
the Connecticut and Pennsylvania peoplsv in the Wyoming Valley, and Mr. 
Pickering was appointed by his adopted State, to attempt a settlement of the 
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troubles. There he suSbred personal ill-treatment, bis lifb wni eoduigered, utd 
be flnally returned to Philadelphin. Id 1T90, he was a member of the cooven- 
tioa to revise the oonstitution of Pennsylrmoia; and the foUowing jear Wash- 
io^ou ^ipointsd him Postmaster-geaerai, as auccesBor to Hr. Osgood. Be con- 
tinued in that office until the reaignotlon of Qenend Knox, almoat four jean 
aflerwanl, when he succeeded that officer as Secretaiy of War. The same year 
ha wai appointed Secretarj of State, and held the positioD until ISOD, when Mr. 
Adams removed him for politick causes. Mr. Pickering waa then flfty-flve jears 
of age, poor in purse, but ricli in integrity. Ho buiJt a log cabin for his fomily 
on some of his wild land in Pennay Ivania, and commenced the arduous task of 
clearing it for cultivatioo. Generous friends purchased the tract at a liberal 
price, and bo returned to his native State, out or debt and poeaesaing a moderate 
competence, ^lo legislature of UaBSBChusett« chose him to represent that State 
in the United States Senate, in 1803 ; and, in 1805, he was reelected for six 
years. He was a member of the Board of War, orMasaachusetta, in 1813, and, 
In 1814, hewaeeiected a member of the United States House of Roprfeentatives. 
Old age now hegno to demand repose^ and he retired from public lif^ in I8I7. 
Ho was permitted to live about twelvs years longer; and on the 29th of Januaiy, 
1SS9, he died at Salem, whea almost eighty-four years of age. 



WILLIAM GORDON. 

^THB most Ikithful and impartial History of the American Hevolution, by ft 
X cotemponry author, was written by William Qordon, an Eagliah independ- 
ent clergyman, who was in America during the struggle of the colonists fer 
civil and pohtical freedom. He was bom in Hertford^ire, England, about the 
year 1740, and at an early age was pastor of an Independent congr^ation at 
Ipawich, whore his faithfulnees in repnivizig Sabbath-breakers, made him many 
enemies, and gave him an uneasy placa He became successor to Dr. Jennings 
as pastor of a church at Wapping,and was so much beloved, that he might haw 
passed his life pleasantly there. But he had long yeuned to make America his 
home, and, in 1110, he sailed forBostOD- For i^ouC a year he preached in one 
of the churches at Boxbory; and in July, 1173, he was chosen its pastor. He 
was a republican, and soon became identified with the popular party, in Mas*- 
chusetls, in opposition to the crown. Whea the Provincial Congreaa of that 
colony was formed, in 1174, Dr. Gordon was chosen its cb^Iain, and he con- 
tinued a faithful adherent to the patriot cause, After the promulgation of tb« 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776, he conceived the idea of writing a history 
of the progressing struggle, Mtd he kept f^ll notes during the entire war. When 
it was Nidod, he was allowed free access to public records, and to the papers 
of Washington, Oreene, Qates, and other distinguished officers. In 1786, he 
returned to his native country, completed bis hiatorr, and published it in Lon- 
don, in USB, It was soon afterward re-published in Now York, in three volumu. 
The work is now very soaroo. The author received about fifteen hundred 
dollars Ibr bis service in its preparation. In 1793, he was settled as a pastor at 
St. Neots, in Huntingdonshire, but his unpopularity as a preacher, on sccotint 
of svidently faiUng Intellect, cauaad his friends to perauade him to resign. Ha 
afterward made bis residence at Ipawich, where he preached a few occasional 
senconi. Soon his memory became a blank, he sunk into imbecility, and thus 
remained, until his death, on the 19th of October, 180T, when about sevens- 
seven years of ags. 
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DAVID RAMSAY. 

THE authors of our country are indeblad to Dr. David Ramsaj, of Sooth 
Carolina, one of the eorlieBt hiatoriatia of the War for lodepetideiice, for tbe 
flist augg^estioDg and eSbrta in relation to a copyrigbt law.' He waa bom of 
Triah parents, in I^ncaster county, Pennsylvaaia, od the 2d of April, 1749, and 
at a euitobla age wm placed in tha College at Princeton, Hew Jersiy. There 
he waa ^radualed in 17 SB, and alter performing the duties of tutor in a private 
Gunily in Maryland for about two jears, he commenced the study of medicine, 
in Philadelphia. In 1112, he entered upon its practice there, but, at tbe eolidt- 
atioD of friends, he made the uty of Charleston his residence, the followiug year. 
There he soon took a, front rank as a pbynician and scholar, and being en ardent 
patriot, he became a political leader by the aide of Qadsden, Laurens, and othora. 
Hia pen and ton^e were ever busy in the good cause; and he also attended 
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the republican annj oi k surgeon much of tho time until aller the nege of 
SaTODDab, in which he participated. 

Dr. Ramsaj was an efflcient member of the CouocU of Safety, and atao of tho 
Legialative Asaemhly of South Carolina, and bocamo a disttnguiahed object of 
British and Tory hatred. He was in Charli«toD during the memorable ei^e in 
1180; and when it (ell into the haods of the BriUsb, he waa made a eapliie,and 
with man;- other eminent dtizonn, auflerod banishment to, and imprisonment at, 
St Augustine, in Florida. After an absence of eleven months, he returned, 
resumed his seat in the legislature at JockBonborough, in the early part of 1783, 
and therein, after oil bia suilerings, be was one of the moat eamost advocates 
of leniency towwd Uie Tories. He was elected a member ofCaugresstbataama 
jear, and continued to repreaent hii adopted Stats, in that body, until after th« 
close of the war. Be was again elected to Congress, in 178S,aad io Ncvemher, 
11BS, he waa chosen ita president, pro lempore, duhng the protracted abaeDoo of 
Preeideot Haooock. Hia firat historical work, mentioned in his petition reforred 
to in the note on the preceding page, was published in 1T86, and his HatotT/ a/ 
Oie Amariean Remiatiim was issued in 1790. He now declined all offlcial stations 
•hd honors, and devoted himself to his profession, and to literary pursuits. Hs 
wnta a lilb of Waabington, and published it in 1801; and ia 180S, he published 
I. BMory 1^ Smilh CariMna.' He then wrote a History of the United Stale* ; 
and he continued the employment of all of his leisure hours iu the preparation 
ofa aeries of historical works, intended to illustrate the state of society, literature, 
religion, and fbrm of government of the United States of America, by a geoetal 
hiaUrical view of the world. These he did not live to complete. accotSng to 
his or^nal intention, yet they were sufficiently perfect to wamnt their pub- 
UcatioQ, in twelve octavo volumes, in tSlS. His Sitlory e/Un Uniled Slaia 
was brought down to the treaty of Qhent, in 1914, by the reverend Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, and other literarf gentlemen, and published in three octavo 
volumea. In 1817. In the midst of his useful and unwearied labors,* literary 
and professional. Dr. Ramsay was snatched fVom earth. He was shot by a 
maniac, near his residence, and on the Bth of Uay, I81E, his labors and bis 
mortal life dosed Ibrever, when he waa little more than sixty-six yean of ^^. 



ROOER SHERMAN. 

rls said that " Love tang^ at lodcsmitha." So true Genius laughs at Im- 
pediments, and gathers strength for conqueets in propOTtion to the severity 
of its oonSicts. The Ufe of Roger Sherman, a humble shoe-maker, illnstrates 
the bet He was bom in Mowton, Massachusetts, on the IBth of April, 1733. 
While Roger was an inbnt, his parents removed lo Stonington, where Uioy 
resided until the death of his lather, in 1741. Roger was then nineteen yean 
of age. He had been apprenticed to a shoemaker, but now the necennties of 
his mother required him to take charge of .a small &rm that her husband had 
left. They sold the estate in 1744, and went to reside in TSbtt Millbrd. Connec- 
tiout, where Roger's elder brother had married and settled. The journey was 
perlbrmed on Giot by Roger, and he carried his " kjt " of shoemaker's tools, on 
his back. There he worked industriously at his trade, and at the same timo he 
^>plied himself asmdnously to study, for bis early education was exceedingly 
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limited. He leorned rapldlj, for bla mind was quick, comprehenaive, and logical, 
and at hia besch ha acquired a vast amount of knowledga trom books.' Ailet 
awhile, he became a partiier of his brother, in mercantile business, and empiojad 
his now mora numerous leisure bouts in the stndj of the law, but without a 
tutor or guide. He soon became proficient in the requisite knowledge, and at 
the c1(«o of 17B1, he was iidmitted to the bar. His taleata at once drew public 
Rttenlion toward bim, and in 1TG6, he was elected to a seat in the Qencral A»- 
sembij of Connecticut. He was appointed a justice of the peaco the same ;oar ; 
and idter a law-practice of about five yeaia, he received the appointment of 
judge of the court forLitehflcId county. lie made his residence in New Haven, 
in 1761, where be received the aame otBcial honors and emoluments. He was 
also chosen treasurer of Yale Collego ; and that institution conferred upon him 
the honorary deiiijee of Master of Arts. In 1T66, be was elected to the State 
Setiate, and ho ^rlcMly took part with the people in their oppoaiOon to the 
Stamp Act. He was a leading patriot ib Connecticut, until the commencement 
of the Kevolution; and all through that struggle he was ever at his post of duty, 
fbr he regarded eternal vigilance aa the price of liberty. He was elected a 
delegate for Connecticut in the first Continental Congress, in 1171, and he beld 
a seat there during a greater portion of the war. He advocated independence, 
and signed the great Deobmition. In 1783, he assisted in the revision of the 
laws of Connecticut, and he was a representative of that State in the convention 
that filmed the Federal Constitution. In hia State convention called to act 
npOD it, he ably advoctied its n^cotion, and for two years afler the organizo' 
tioQ of our present government, he represented Connecticut in tbe Federal 
Congress. He woa then promoted to a seat in the Senate of the United Statea, 
and occupied that honorable position at the lime of his death, which occurred 
on the 23d of July, 1193, when in the seventy-third year (^ his age. He then 
held the office of mayor of New Haven, having been the Dist choaeQ to that 
pott (^duty, after the borough was organized as a city. 



RICHARD PETERS. 

ard Peters, . 

, . . „ , irPhila. 

dclphia, on the 33d of August, nu, and was educated at the college in that 
dty, where he was graduated in 1764. He had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Qreek and L^n languages, and spoke tbe French and German fluently. 
He chose the proTessioo of law as a pursuit, and hia knowledge of the German 
language waa of essential service to him in the management of property cases 
in Uie interior of Pennsylvania. He was dislingaiahed for wit and humor, and 
when he accompanied a delegation to confer with some of the Six Nations of 
Indians, his vivacity so pleased the children of the forest, that ho was formally 
adopted OS a son, by the Senecas. At the opening of tbe Kevolution he appeared 
in tbe Beld as c^itun of a company of volunteers; and when, in June, 17T6, a 
Board of War was appointed by Congresa, Ur. Feteia waa chosen its Secretary, 
and tbos became the Brst incumbent of that oOca, now one of the cabinet 
bureauB. He held that position until 1781, snd petfonned the dutJee of his sla- 
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tion with greU ability.' Ho was Eucoeeded bj Ooneral Lincoln, and retired 
with the expneaed thanka of Congress. He was then elected a member of that 
bodj, and was a reprcseDCative of his State therein for Beveral yetra. Od Um 
oq^aniiafion of the Federal QoTennnent, m 1189, Mr. Peters declined a flacal 
€iBe» tendered to him bj Wsabington, but accepted that of judge of the United 
BtatM District Court of FenosylVBiiia. He bore the crmiae with ereat hODor to 
himself and country, fbr thirty-six yeara, and vim always zealous in the promo- 
tiOQ of the material interests of his State. In the constniction of public woiIh 
of utiUty he was always (bremost; and to him the country is indebted for tho 
tise of gypsom in sgriculture, and the introduction of clover. The iubject of 
larmiog occupied much of his nttentioo, and he was one of the fbundeis, and for 
a long time president of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. Judge Petera 
died at Blockley, near Philadelphia, on the 21st of August, 1828, at the age of 
^gh^-four years. 



EDMUND RANDOLPH. 

AMONG the most important members of the oonrention which framed the 
Constitution oTthe United States, was Edmund Randolph, the only son of 
John Randolph, attomey-generBl of Virginia. Of his birth and youthful career 
History bears no m.'ord. He was quite a young man when the fievotution 
commenced, and wna one of Washington's aids, at Cambridge, in 1T7S. He left 
the army in November Ibllowing, and returued to Virginia, on account of the 
death of his relative, Peyton Randolph, president of the Continental Congress. 
Four years later he was elected a member of that body, and reprreent^ bia 
natiTO State there until March, 1182. He aucceeded Patrick Henry as gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in 1786, and it was chiefly through his agency that Wafhing- 
ton was persuaded to represent that State in tlie Federal Convention, in 1T8T. 
Randolph was very active in that convention, but, like Patrick Henry, he waa 
BO jealous of State Rights, that ho decliaed to affix bis name to the Constitution, 
desiring to be free to act upon it afterward, as his judgment or Ihe opinions ex 
his constituents might dictate.' When the time csme to act, his desire for union 
overcame his narrower scruples; and in the Vii^cia Stale Ccnventicn be elo- 
quently advocated the adoption of the Federal Constitution. WsFhinjitcn mado 
him the flret attorney-general of the United States, under that ccmpoct; and in 
1T91, Randolph succeeded Ur. Jefferson as Secretary of State, He Tesigned 
that office in August, 173S, and turned his atteotion to bis embarrsEEed private 
affairs. His resignation was in consequence of some miGundcrstsnding nitb tbe 
administratioQ ; and in the Autumn of that year he published a V&.dicaUm. 
He then withdrow Ihim public life, and never again entered (be arena. He died 
in Frederick county, Virginia, on the 12th of September, 1813. 
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JOHN JAY. 

AUONO tbe naoj tnousanda oTthe HagueDOto of France irho fled toEnglMkd 
and America toward tbe cloee of the serenteentb century, to G«cape flerj 
peraecutiona. was AiiKUHui Jity, a yoang merchant Ho landed al Charleflton, 
in South Carolina, but noon proceeiled northward, and settled in the city ofNew 
Toiic There he married Che dauEhter ofBalthazar Bayard, ODe of Che refugees 
irha came with the New Rochelte COI0117.' These wore the grand-parenta of 
John Jay, the venerated American patriot and statesman. Ho was born in the 
city of New York, on the 12th of December, I71G. At eight yean of age he 
wu placed in a boardiat; school at New Rocbello. and at fourteen he entered 
King's (now Columbia) College, as a student. He waa an apt scholar, and gavo 
early promises of his mbswiupnt brilliant career. Re was graduated in 1164, 
bearioy the higheet honors of the collejte. and commenced the rtudy oC law 
under Benjamin Eissam. He was admitted to the bar in 1T6S, and ascended 
rapidly to eminence in his protession. In 1114, he was married to the daughter 



of that sturdy patriot, William Livingston (aflerward governor of Now Jeraev), 
and entered the political field, with great ardor, as the champion of popular 
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rights. He was one of tho moat prommeut members of (be New York committee 
ofcorreapoadencc, in the Spring oT l'774, and in September tbllowing, be UkA a 
seat in the first ConticentiLl Congress. He was the joungeBt member of that 
body, being lesa thin twenty-nine jeara of age, and ho was the latest snrviTOr. 
IIU genius as s stateanum was exhibited in tbe Addrta io the People of Gnat 
Britain, put forth hy Congress Jefferson, ignorant of iU aatborahip, said, " It 
is the production of the finest pen in America." From (hat time Mr. Ja; was 
identified with mos( of the importaot civil measures in his native Stato ; ud ho 
also performed much duty in tho Continental COngreBB, until tbe Summer of 
17 le, when ell his energies were dovotod to public business in New York. 
With tongue, pen, and hand, he was indcfktigablo; and as a member of tho 
coavention at Eingston, in tbe Spring of ITTT, he was chosen to draft a State 
CoQstitutioQ. Under tliat instrument he was appointed chief juatioo of New 
York, and held bis Qrat term at Kingston, in September, I71T. Ho was an 
cCQcient member of the Ckiuncil of SoTctj, appoiii(ed to ac( in place of tho legis- 
lature, when not in session. In (be Autumn of I77B, bo wns again elected to 
Congress, und three days atlcr taking hia seat there, he was chosen its president. 
Ue Slled tho chair with dignity and viizfor, until September, 177D, when he woa 
appointed minister to Spain to obtain the acknowledgment of tho indcpendenco 
c^ the United States, to fonn a treaty of alliance, and to borrow money. Wo 
caimot even refer to hia numerous and efficient diplomatic services from that 
time until 1732, when he was appointed one of (he commissioners for nmiotiatin;^ 
a peace with Groat Britain. In all of them he exhibited consummate skill anJ 
statesmanship ; and to bis vigilance we ai« indebted for advantages obtained hj 
the treaty, of which the artful French minister attempted to deprive us. Ho 
signed tbe preliminary treaty, in November, 1T32, with Adams, Franklin, and 
Laureika, and the foUowing year he affixed hia signature to the definitive 

Mr. Jsy returned (o tbe UnKed States, in July, 17S4, and immedia(ely entered 
upon the duties of chief of tho foreign department of the goTemmcnt, to which 
he was chosen before hia arrivoL He occupied that station until tho new or- 
Ionization of government under the Federal Constitution, when he Was appointed 
tho first chief justice of the United States. Re was a zealous advocate of tho 
Constitution, with his pen,i and in (he verbal debates in the 3la[e convention 
called to consider it. In I7S4, Mr. Jay was appointed an envoyextraordinary to 
negotiate a commercial treaty, and sctUo some disputes between the United StatCfl 
and Qreat Britain. The treaty was not satiaiactory to a great portion of his coun- 
trymen, and as it aiso oCTended France and tbe "French party" here, intense ex- 
citement prevailed tbrougbout the country. Yet he was sustuned, and on bis 
return home, in 1796, he found the office o( governor of his native Stale awutlng 
him. He was chief magirtrate of New York until 1801, when he withdrew (Vom 
public life to enjoy repose at hia beautiful seat at Bedford, in Westchester county, 
although he woa then only fifty-six years of age. He succeeded Elias Boudinot 
OS president of the American Bible Society, and he was a generous patron of 
every moral and religious enterprise. Greatly beloved bj all his friends, and 
respected for his many virtues by hia political enemies, that patriarch of the 
Bepublic went peocefUlj to bis rest, on the 17th of May, IB29, in the eigbtj- 
fburth year ofliis age. 
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ItODEKT HOWE. 



BECAUSE of the eTcess (^ their patriotic zeal, Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, of UsMBcbiuetta, were denounced as aich-rebels, and were excluded 
from tbe oBbred adTantagea of a general amnesty. la like manner, Sir Heoij 
Clinton denounced Robert Howe andConieliiu Harnett, of the Cape Fear region. 
In North Carolina, in the Spring of 1T16, and thej were boQored with the ban 
of outlawry bocauae of their patriotiam. Howe wag bom in Brunswick, North 
CarolioA, but, xtrange to say, history beara oo record of hia private life, and both 
it and tnulition are silent respecting tbe time of hia birth and hia death, 'n'bcn 
Josiah Quinc; was io WiLniogton, in 1T13, he made the acquaintance of Ur. 
Howe, and siiidio a letter, descriptive of an evening spent in political diacusflion: 
"Robert Howe, Esq., Harnett, and myself; snaAa the social triumvirate of tbe 
evening." So bitlerwere the Tories againat Howe, that bis property was acveral 
times injured ; and when Clinton ^tpeared in the Cape Fear region, early in 1776, 
he seol Corawallia, with nine hundred men, to indulge his pettyspileby ravagiDg 
that patriot's plantation, near old Brunswick Tillage. 

Howe was nppointcd coloaol of the first North Carolina regiment, in 1T7S, 
and in December of that year, he joined Woodford, of Yirginia, at Norfolk, in 
opposition to Governor Dunmore and bis motley army.' For hia gallantry there, 
OiDgrcss appointed bim a brigadier in the Continental army, and ordered him 
to Virginia. Tie was with the army, at the North, during portions of 1776 and 
1T77 ; and in the Spring of 1778, ho was promoted to major-general, and placed 
in chief command of tlio Southern army. At his bead .quarters at Savannah, 
he planned a campaign gainst the British and Tories in Florida, in the Sommer 
of 1779. It Eiiled in its execution: and at the close of that year, he was driven 
from Savaonah, by a British furco under lieutenant-colonel Campbell These 
reverses caused bim to be censured unjustly;' and when General Lincoln 
took command of the Southern army, Howe altaclied himself to that of the 
Dorthom department, the following year. Ho cooperated with Wayne in his 
attack upon Stony Point, on the Hudson, in 17T9. He was on duty in tbe 
' Tidnity of West Point and the Hndson Highlands from that time until near the 
doae oT the war. Washington appointed bim, in two instancee, to discharge 
the important duty of quelling a mutiny, first in the New Jersey line, and tben 
in that of Pennsylvania. He always had the nnbounded confidence of tbe com- 
mandcr-in-chicC Though always a very oseful officer, Howe never became 
distinguished for any great achievemenL Like the actions ot General Heath 
and muny others, bis line of duty lay in the mtful rather than the brWaid — 
their military biitoiy is an epic, not an epigram. 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 

THE Liviagston family in Atnerica, an off-shoot of a itoclc noted among the 
Scotch nobilitj of Queen Mary's time,' hiia always been remarkable for fine 
specimeos of talent, public spirit, and genuino patriotism. Among the later 
mamben, Eldnvnl Livingston appears conspicuous as a statesman and jurist 
He nas truly " to the manor bom," (or his birth occurred at Clermont, Columbia 
county, Nenr York, on the feudal estate known as Livingston'i Xanor, in Uio 
year 1164. He was at school in Kingston, Ulster county, when that TillafT< was 
burned by the British, in UTT, and two yoara afterward he entered Princeton 
College, and pursued his studies in the midst of alurms and interruptions incident 
to the war then in progress. He graduated, in 1781, with only three others. 
Two of these were associated with him, thirteen years allerward, as members 
of the House of SepreeentaUves, at Washington. He studied law under Chan- 
collor Lansing, at Albany, and was admitted to the bar in I1B6. 

Mr. Livingston was called into public life, in 1T94, by being elocled a rcpre- 
Kntative of the counties of New York. Qucen'a and Hiclimond, in the Federal 
Congress, where he soon became a distinguished leader of the Republican party. 
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He malntalDed ft iMt titers until 18Dl,ivhcD he declined a reelection, and remtined 
tbe practice of hia pn^eraion. PrSBideDl JeB^rson booii BlVerword appointed him 
ITnited States Attorney for the District of New York. Ue had filled tbe office 
with pre»t sbilitj, until the yellow fever broke out in the city of New York, in 
IS03, when he woi called to the performance of holier duties. ThousandB fled, 
bat Kdward Livii^Mon remained amid the pestilence, to visit (he sick uid burj 
thedead. lie was finally nmitten by the destroyer, but hig useful life was spared. 
His public and private baaiaeea had Buffered greatly, and the un&ithfulnen <li 
tome of thoao unto whom he had entrusted tbe peribnnance of public duties, 
placed upon hia shouldera almost criishing pecuniaij reHponaibilities. Ho ro- 
ai^ed bis olDce, took up his residence in New Orleans, and by Aasiduoua atten- 
tion to hia profefsion, was enabled to liquidate every debt, with interest 

When the British attempted the invasion of Louisiana, in 1814, Mr. livingeton 
oflbred liis eervicee to General Jackson, and they were accepted; and hia pen 
wrote the noble defence of Jackson, when that officer was uojuslly unaigned 
before the civil tribunal for alleged military tyranny. Mr. Livingston waa the 
principal of a commission appointed to codify tbe laws of Louisiana; and he ia 
the sole author of the penal code of that State, adopted in L824. On the V017 
night when the last page of manuscript was prepared for the press, a flre con- 
sumed the whole, and he was two years engaged in roproducing it. That work 
is his noblest and most enduring monument. 

Mr. Livingston was chosen a delegate to the Federal Congress, in ISI3 ; and 
in 1829, the legislature of Louisiana appointed bim United States Senator. Ho 
became one of tbe brightest omamenCa of that higher house, but ailer aerving 
two SDsaioDB, he was ratlled to the cabinet of President Jackson, as Secretary of 
State. In IS33, he was ^pointed muiister to Fnmce, an office hold, tbirty 
yeon befoi^ by hia distinguiahed brother, Kobert R. Livrngaton. His health 
Ciiled soon alter his arrival in Paris, and he returned to America, not, however, 
until be bad aatisfled bis countrymen that he was fully competent to peribrm 
any duty to which they might coll him. He waa with his relatives in Redhook, 
Dutchess county. New Tort, when, on a bright morning in May(23d),lS31, the 
ipliit of this laborious public servant departed fbr the land of rest 



WILLIAM PRESCOTT. 

lllSTOItlAIfS have disputed concerning the chief command at the earliest 
Jl regular battle of the Revolution, known as that of "Bunker's liill," some 
awarding tht/t honor to Gtencral Israel Putnam, and olhen to Colonel William 
Prescott. Documentary evidence is conclusive in lavor of the chiim of Frescott, 
and its justice is not questioned at the present day. He was bom in Goshen, 
Moasachuselts, in ITSS. Of his early life we have no reliable record. His father 
was for some years a member t^ the Massachuaelts council We first find a 
notice of William's public life, in bis commission of lieutenant, under Oencral 
Wmslow, in the expedition against Cape Breton, in 1768. There he was dis- 
tinguished fbr his bravery. On bis return, he left the service, and settled at 
Pepperell, as the inheritor of a large estate. notookquit« an active part in the 
popular movements while the Revolution woa ripening, and had command of a 
regiment of minute-men, in the Spring of 177S. Tbe events at Lexington and 
Concord called him to the Held, and he was very active in assisting General 
Ward in the organization of the impromptu army thst gathered around Boston, 
in May and June following. Confidant in hia mihtory akiU, Qeneral Ward 
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aelectad Coloaal Freacott to Ibitify and gairiaoD Btmker'B Rill, and oa the even- 
ing of the 16tb of Jiinc^ 11TS, he croeMd Chvleetown Neck, for that piupcae, 
with a thousaml men, and intrenching tools, afler an impressive prayer in their 
behalf wu offered up an the green at Cambridge, by Preeident Langdon, of 
Harvard College. Breed's Bill being nearer Boston, Prescott praceeded to for- 
tify that, and at earl; dawn tbs next morning, the Britiah ia the city and on the 
shipping in the harbor,' were astonished and alarmed b; the apparitioa of a 
strong redoubt, almost Qnished, in a poeitioa which commanded their most im- 
pressible pcrints. In the action that eosaed, the following daj — the memorable 
nth of June — Prescott was chief commander. Putnam was on Bmiker'B HQl, 
urging tbrward ruiufbrcemeota, and General Wairen was in the redoubt, as 
volunteer. Though driven from the Charlestowu pwinsula, the gallant colonel 
wished to attack the conquerors the next da;, but was overraled by pnident 
counsellora. 

Colonel Prescott continued under the command of Washington ontil after (fae 
bMtle at While Plains, in the Autumn oT the following year; and he served as 
ft volunteer under Gates, until the surrender of Burgoyne, in October, 1711. 
After the war, he represented his district in the State legislature, and he wm 
■cting magistrate of Pepperell from 17SS until his death. That event occurred 
on the I3Ui of October, 1T9G, when ha was about aixCj-nine j«an otage. 



CHAKI.GS WILSON PEALE. 

" pRAT tell me, Mr. Eesseliua," tali a saddler'a apprentice— a handsome 
1 young man of twenty — to an emment portrait-painter in Annapolis, 
Maryland, as he stood before him with a good specimen of his mechanical skill 
— " pray tell me how you mix such b^utiful tints for your caiivs&" That 
Baddler^ apprentice was Charles Wilson Peale, afterward one of the most eminent 
painters in our country. He was bom at Charlestown, Uaryland, in 1T41, and 
m Annapolis he successively learned the trades of saddler, watch-maker, silver- 
amith, and carver. From the da; when he asked Heeselius that important 
question, bis artist life began, for the generous painter cordially complied with 
lui wishes. Peale studied the art and practised his mechanical trade, until an 
opportunity offered lor him to go to Rngland and place himself under the tutor- 
ship of the great West He remained with that famous artist during the yean 
1170, and 1771, when he returned to America, and practiced hiBart, asapoilrail- 
painter, without a rival lor fifteen years. When the Revolution broke out, he 
Jwned the army, sad was at the bead of a company in the battles at Trenton, 
Brandywine, Gormantown, and Hoomouth. While at Talley Forge, in the 
Winter of 17II-~'S, he conceived the grand demgn of makii^ a g^lery of poitraita 
of all the distinguished actors in the Revotnlion, American and foreign, and 
commenood the task with vigor,' In the Spring of H1B, when the army moved, 
be gathered up his art materials, and, at the head of his company, he fougbt gal- 
lantly at Uonmouth. He had commenced a flill-length portrait of Whshington, 
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«t Valley Forge ; after the Uomoouth battle, be bad another eitting, and ct 
PriQceton he completed it< Mr. Peale paid much attention to the preservation 
of animals after death, and posseased a decidsd Bntiquarian taste. Aiter tho 
war, he opened a picture galleiy, Tor exhibition, in Philadelphia, and then estab- 
lished a museum of Natural Hiator; and miecellaneouB curiosities. Ho also 
practiced denlriatij, invented machiner}', and in various wajs was one of tho 
most active and iodustrious of men. He lectured on Natural History, and was 
a KMloui supporter of the Philadelphia Acadsm; of Fine Arta. He lived tem- 
perately and &ugallf, and praciiced hiB art in colore when past eight; years of 
age.i He died in February, 1827, at the age of almoet eightj-cix years. Hia 
ion, Rembrandt Peale, a worthy successor i^ his father in tlio lino cf art, is yet 
[18SG] living, in Philadelphia, at the age of sevonty-six years. 



JONATHAN EDWAnOS. 

rS most acute metapbysician and sound theologian vbicb our country has 
yet produced, was Jonathan Gdwarda, who was bom at. East Windsor, 
Connecticut, on the 5th of October, 1703. The remarkable analytic&l powers of 
his mind were developed in early childhood, and at tlie age of ten years be read 
with deligbt the profound essay of Locke on the Human Undetstonding. A few 
days before the completion of hia thirteenth year, he entered Yale Collogo, as a 
Btodent, and was graduated there hefore he was seventeeQ years of age. lio 
remained in that then infant insUtution for two years longer, in the eager study 
of theology, preparatory to the assumption of tho Christian ministiy as his pro- 
I^aaion. He received a license to preach, in the Summer of 1722, and almost 
immediately afterward, he was selected ijy several New England ministers to 
preach to a small body of Presbyterians in the city of New York. In 172*. ho 
was appointed a tutor in Yale College, where ho remained until called to a pas- 
toral diarge in Northampton, UossachuBetta, in tho Summer of 1726. There ho 
was ordainod as a colleague of his grandfather, tho Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who, 
fjr more than fifty yeaiB, had been the paator of the Congregational church in 
that town. That continued to be the home-field of labor, of Ur. Edwards, for 
twenty-three yeart^ when an increasing dislike of his pure church discipline 
ahenated his people from him, and, in June, 1750, he was dismissed by an eo- 
cleaiastlcal council.' 

In 1761, Mr. EdwanJs was appointed a missionaty to the Stockbridgo Indians, 
in Bericshire county, MosBachuaetts, and in that field he labored for about Biz 
years. Hia duties being comparatively light, he devoted much of his timo to 
theok^^l and metaphyseal studies, and in Ibat comparative retirement bo 
wrote his great work on The Fretdam of the WiU, which has been considered by 

.J; ' i ' L ' J. '- *^"H— til f-n^'J HmtM, ftfiilw imbnti^mtl^ttfttHftitj. la OMober. 
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the most learned men in Europe and America, to be one of the greatest elTorta 
of the human mind. In 1761, a scvoro illness, and tbo troubloB incident to tlia 
French and Indian war, then progressing; intemipted his labors, and, bcjond 
the efforts of lits pen, hia field of uscfulncsa was very limited. It vaa soon en- 
larged. Id tbB Autumn of 1 15T, his son-in-lavr, Rov. Aaron Burr, president of 
the college of Now Jeracy, at Princeton, died, and Mr. Edwards was incited by 
the TruBtees of that institution to take bis place. Uo was formally elected 
preaidcnt, toward the closo or September, 1757. He reluctantly accepted th« 
call, for ho know there woro more delights to himself in tlio quiet pursuits in 
which ho was engnged, (ban in tbo duties of sucli official slation, and he re- 
garded his labor* with his pen n.i more useful than any others in which ho might 
engage at that time of life. Ho was inaugurated in February, 1763. Fire 
weeks aAcrward, that ^reat and good man was laid in tho j^ravo. Tlic small- 
pox was prevalent in Princeton at the time of his arrival, and n Bkilful physician 
was brought Irom Philadelphia to inoculate' President Edwards and his family. 
He seemed to do well, but when all danger appeared to be over, a seconijary 
foTdr supervened, his throat become so obstructed Hint medicines could not !» 
swallowed, and tho disease, gathering increased Blrentrth, Icrmioated his lif& on 
the 22d of Uarch. 1768, when he was in tho Uny-flflli year oT his ni^e. Tho 
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pnbBghed theologiiail viitinga of Freddenf Edirarda an TOhuniiKMa, and an 
nalnd Mung the tooM Tahiafale aninsidred contribotioua to rebgiooa literature, 
ofanjBTti > 



JOHN WITHERSPOON. 

Ftbe ttnaij drcle, the temple of wonhip, the ball <^ learning, aed the foram 
at legiilaticin, few men ever perftirmed their whole duty more laithfbllf than 
dtd J(An WitbeT«poon, of New Jeraey, in whose veins ran the blood of the great 
Scottidi reformer, John Knox. He was bom In the parish of Tester, near 
Bdmburgh, Scotland, on the 6th of February, 1T23. His father was a ScotUah 
midister, and the loTeUnesa oT his mind and temper wag transmitted to his son. 
He educated the intellectual and moral taculties of that promising bo; with the 
greateet care, for he designed him for that gospel miaiab; which he afterward 
adraned. At the age ^fourteen yeare he was placed in the CaiTersity rf 
Edinbur^ wheie he became a cloee student, especially of sacred literature. 
Be went throagh a T«gu1ar couree of theologitnl stndies, and at the age of 
twenty-two he was graduated, with a license to preach. He accepted a oall to 
Beith, in the wert of Scotland; and in 1746, while, with eome others, he wu 
gWDi^ upon the battle of Falkirk, where the troopa of the Scotch Pretender to 
the thioae of England' were Tictorioua, he was made a prisoner, and was con- 
Bned in the castle of Donne, for some time. He afterward took charge at a 
parish in F^aley; and the fame of bis learning and piety caused bim to reoeire 
faiTitctioDS to settle in Dundee Dublin, and Rotterdam in Holland. In 1T66, 
Um tmsteea ot the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, invited him to accept 
Ibe pmidencrr of that institution, and through the tnSuence of Richard Stockton 
faltwward Witherapoou's colleague in the Continental Congreea), then in Scot- 
land, be was peisoaded to accept the ofBco. He came to AAerica, in ITSB, was 
inaogumted in August of that year, and under bis el&dent administration the 
■ffiura of the college prospered wonderfully. Its usefulneoi had been greatly 
impaired by party f^ds ; these were soon healed, and that semlaary, whftu 
■eemed past reausdtation, was becoming oae of the moat flonrtabing in the land, 
when the blight of the Serolution fell upon it. Its pnpils were then scattered 
Its doors were dosed, and early in llle, Doctor Witherspoon employed his 
talents and influence in another field of usefulness. He assisted in forming a 
n^blican oonstitntion Ibr New Jersey, and in June be waa elected to a seat in 
the Cootineatal Congress, where he nobly advocated independence, and signed 
his name to the Declaration thereof* He was a faithful member i^ Congreea 
until 17S2. and took a conspicuous part in military and financial matters. In 
17B3, he endeavored to revive the prostrated College at Princeton, and fbund 
BO efficient co-woilcer in his son-in-law, Tice-Presidont Smith. Contraiy to the 
dictalea of bis own judgment. Dr. Witherspoon went to Great Britain fbr pecu- 
niary aid to the inatitntion, and he collected scarcely enough to pay the eipenne 
of the journey. He came back wiUi a heavy heart but determined purpose, and 
labored on hithtiilly in the pulpit and in the college, while his powers of lifb 
remained active. About two years befbre his death be loat his eye-sight, yet he 
maintained his place in his pnlpit with nnabated teal, nntil a few weeks liefere 
his departure. His useful life closed on the lOtb of November, 17M, at the ago 
of almost seventy-three years. 
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RIQHARD HENDERSON. 

ALTHOUGH Diniel Bood« mtj be considered the firat thoraogh explorer of 
the wildamess of Eeatucky, and Junes Harrod built the Oita lag-hooae in 
•II that beautiful laud, yet Colonel Richard Heoderaon must be regarded, poUl- 
ieallfi, aa the (allier of that commonwealth. He was a oaCiTe of Virginia. He 
WM bom in Hanover county, on the 2ath of April, 1135, Uia father emigrated 
to Onmville count;, North CaroUna, in I74S, and being appointed sheriflT of 
that district, Bichard had an opportunity of letuning many uaefiil leeBOns in mat- 
ters pertaining to lav. Ha prepared himsotf Gir the legal profession, arose r^t- 
idly to the bi^eU ranic, accumulated a competent tbrtune, and, when the in- 
surrectionary movemaaU in that section of the county, known as the RnfuMor 
War,i occurred, he was a judge of the superior court As such, he was driren 
(toni the bench at Hillsborough, by the Kegulalora, in the Autumn of 117 1, and 
the courts of justice, in that re^cn, were closed. He was an ambitiouB and 
ostentatious man. By eilensire speculatioog, at about this time, he had become 
Bomewhat embarmated in pecuniary affairs, and had gained the ill-will of the 
common peopla Bold, ardent, and adventurous, be resolved to go beyond the 
monnbuna, and there, io the beautiful couatiy traversed by Boone, he commenced 
a scheme of land speculation, in 1774, more extensive than any known in the 
history of our country. He formed a company, of which he was chosen pres- 
ident, and by a treaty held at Wataga with tlje heads of the Cherokee tiatioii, 
he purchased the whole land lying between the Cumberland river and mountains, 
and the Kentucky river, which comprised more than one-half irf the present 
State of Kentucky. Henderson took pcsaossion of the country in the name of 
the company, in the. Spring of 1775. Qovemor Uartin, of Iforth Carolina, pro- 
claimed Ihe purchase to be illegal. The legislalure <rf"Virginia did the same, 
but Judge Henderson paid no regard to their fulminaLions ^fainst h™ , and pro- 
ceeded to establish a proprietary government, in imitation of the old coloniea. 
Its capital wu Boonesborough, and its title was Trahstltaku. Under a large 
elm tree near Boone's (bit, tbo BrsC legiblature of the now State met on the 33d 
ti May, 1176.1 The session was i^ned with prayer by the Bev. John Lythe; 
and Colonel Henderson in his verbal "message" as president, ezpreaeed the 
Tory essence of republican government, when he aaid, "If any doubts raniain 
among you, with respect to the force and efQciency of whatever laws yon now 
or hereafter m^e, be ploaacd tu consider that all power is originally in tbs 
people ; make it their interest, therefore, by impartial and beneficent laws, and 
you may be sure of their incUnaCion to see them enfbrced." 

The State of Tbanbylvania as an independent republic did not long exist, 
Ibr Virginia and Carolina took efficient means to destroy it. The treaty with 
the Cherokoea, and the purchase of tbeir lands, were declared null. Yet they 
did not deprive the company of all advantages. North Carohna and Virginia 
each granted to them two hundred thousand acres. Relinquishing all pohticnl 
olaims, Judge Henderaon opened a land office on tho site of Nashville, in 1779, 
C>r the sale of this legally-granted domain. Tbo following Summer he returned 
to QranvUle county, and sought repose in the bosom of his &mily. Old diS- 
oultiee ware forgotten, Ibr tbo great question ofindepoadcncewss then in ptocem 
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of aolullon b; tbe wbole people ot the newty-proclainied Union. Jodge Heii- 
derson did not take put in public aflUra, but lived on in quiet until tbe 30tb of 
Juinarj, ITBS, when he died »t the «|« of Ottj Tears. EendNBon conntf, 
Kentucky, iraa iMmed in his-hoDor. 



ALEXANDER WILSON. 

TITE may justlj claim Alexander 'Wilton as an American, tbongh bom in 
11 Nonh Britain, for here the geniui which has made him world-renowned, 
■B Tbe American OmitholDgist, waa developed, and cultivated, and bore fruit 
He was bom in Paisley, Scotland, and in ft grammar Hchool, in that large town, 
he acquired a rudimental kuowledge of the clawica. Ria father designed him 
fbr tiie clerical profeesioD, but the eipajisite mind of tbe youth would not allow 
him to be a loctBriaQ, and the scheme was abandoned. From earliest boybood 
he lored the Balds and the sky ; and he regarded tbe towering mountains and 
grand old forcats as the most appropriate tempIOEi wherein man ahould worship 
the Creator of all. Pecuniary miafortune compelled hia lather to suspend Atoz- 
aader'g literary pursuits, on which ho hod entered with enthusiasm, and Snail; 
tbe necessity of learning some mechanical trade seemed imperative. The ardent 
youth co'ild not brook the idea of having his powers confined to such a narrow 
■pbcrc, for ho felt a great soul stining witbia ; yet ho reverently bent hia in- 
cUnationa to hia father's wislics. Every leisure moment, however, was employed 
in study, and in the midst of hia mechanical employment, he composed articlefl, 
in prose and verao, which attracted public attention, before he was ninotoen 
yeara of ago. He soon bocamo tbe life of a select literary circle, yet his daily 
ftrocations, so repugnant to bis nature, burdened hia spirit with gloom He saw 
no chance for expansion in his native country; and in 1194, he embarked for 
America, to profit by the free air and as free inatitntions. For more than a 
dozen years aherward he waa engaged in the humble but honorable employment 
of a district schoolteacher. His lot seemed a hard one, but ho Ibund cooaolatioti 
In poetiy, music, and his favorite study of birds. The latter became a passion 
with him, and he had the good fortune, at length, to form on acquaintance with 
William Bartnun, oi Philadelphia, the celebrated American BotaniHt.' From 
him he obtained a sttuidard work on ornithology, the perusal of which was the 
commoncoment of a now era in Wilson's life, llo found the work quite inao- 
cumte'in many part iLnilani concerning the birds of ttie United States, and he 
formed the idea of making a complete syatem of American Omilhol'^iy. Ho at 
once applied himself succcssfblly to the study of drawing and coloring from 
nature. At about this time, ho bocamo clerk to a bookseller in Philadelphia 
with a liberal salaiy, and to him he disclosed hia scheme oTawork on American 
birds. Ur. Bradford waa delif^lited with tho idea, and at once gare Wilson cvciy 
bciUty for preparing that raogniftcent work, The Americaa Oraitholo^, in seven 
volumes, which app^rcd in 1808. Evciy portioa of our coantrj-, from the 
Atlantic to t)ie Uississippi, and from tho St. Lawrence to tho Gulf of Ue^dco^ 
naa traversed by Wilson, all alone, with tho sublime ardor of a man conaciom 
of performiiiK a great work. Ills splendid volumes at onco attracted the earneat 
attention of the learned in both hemispheres, and fame and fortune awaited him. 
But he did not live lonj{ to enjoy either. The liardaliips and privationa to whidi 
he hill been oiposod, impajrcii a never rujorod connlitution, and on (he asd of 
August, 1S13, ho died, pcacefiilly, at Philadolphio, when at tho ago of about 
fiiHy yar-. 
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RUFUS PUTNAM. 

rE name of Putnam is suggeetiTe of bold daring border oxpldts, and true 
patriotism, notwithsUBding of the ei^ty males of that name, liring in 
America, in lT40,onl7 two (Itne) and RuAu) appear conspicuous in our oountiy's 
annals. Bufljs was bom at Button, Worcester oonnty, MassachusettB, on the 
9th of April, 1136. On the death of his bther, in 1U6, he went to live with 
his maternal grand&ther, in DanTore, where he attended a district school fbr 
two yean. Wit mother married agtuD, and Kuftis lived with her until his step- 
bther died, in 1153, That illiterate man deniod the lad all opportunities for 
education. At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to a mtll-wrighL At that 
time the French and IndisD war was kindling brightly, and the campaign of 
Braddock, and the bold exploits of hts kinsman, TsrseL wanned a martial sfnrit 
within him. At the age of nineteen vears be entered the provincial ana/ as « 
priraM soldier; and he mention^ in his journal, tihe note-worth; &ct, that the 
c^itain of his company' prajed with the men ever? night and morning during 
the campaign. He remained in service until 1161, when he n«umed his em- 

1. CB^n Tltnasr Lwnrf, wbowu • DOlOHl In Ox Ural ndK Oaml OUm U Ibt t^ila* of 
Barfsraei ■>> iTU, ud tatrwtti ■ briiidlir Id tt> OoMlDWil umf. 
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|il<7iii«ils cf mlU-biuldiiig ami likmiiiig. UsTtng acquired a knowledge of rai^ 
rering, ba (caMiMd it wwccwflilly for «erenl jeers befbre the clarion of ttw 
BeTdntiof) called tJm inSii lo the field. He wu oas of the miUtBry land cmn* 
May, wfaoantOtQenl LnnBn to]:jiriud,inl763;'aad 1T73, heaooompMied 
Ooloael iMael Fatnani and otben totne "TaBoooonntiy." 

ICr. Pntnam Jcdned tbs reT0lati0Dai7 »mj M Cambridge, in 11TG, and tha« 
his knowledge a miryBjing was broaght into lequidtion. He inMed elOciebU; 
in the conatruclion of those 'woAa on Dorobstter Helghti, wMch caused the 
BritiA to prepare fi>r leaving Boston. AAar tha^ he was emptojed elsewhere 
in the engiaeering departmeiit ; and in Augns^ t176, he was appointed by 
Oongr o ss, an engineer, with the rank of ctdoneL la Februaij, 1778, he succeeded 
Colonel Oraaton ia command of troops in the northern departmeot, and daring 
the ranainder of the war he waa actively ooimected With the eagineering corps 
of the army. On the 8th of Janoary, 1783, be was commissioned a brigadier^ 
general in tbe Cootiuental army, but peace was now exchanging tfae ohve 
brsoch Sir the laorel and the palm, and he soon afterward retired to his brm. 

Prom ITS3 to I7B8, he wm eni^ged in organiong a company for emigratiiv 
toandaettlingin the Ohio coouby, and thither be went, as the genenL agent, ia 
the Spring ori788. He was aocomianiedb^ about 8>ctyaettler& Theypifdad 
tbmz teota at die mouth of the Unakiogum nver, fcnned a settlemeut Uiere, and 
called It Harietttk. Buspeotii^ hostility on the part of the ncdgbboring lodEso^ 
he built a fort near by, and c^led it Campiu ihrHus. That year they planted 
one hondred and thirty acres of com. liiii was the beginning of thM tide of 
MnigraCian lo Ohio which soon flowsd so deep Mid brood; and General Pntnam 
hved to see a flouriabing State organized, and having, at the time of bis death, 
seventy counties, and three-quarters of a million of inhabitants. In 1789, Prea- 
ident Washington appointed him judge of the mpreme court of the A'ortA-ioeM 
Jinitory; and, in 1732, he was appointed a brigadier, under Oeneml Wayne. 
In 1796, he was made surreyor-genOTol of the United States, and held that office 
until after tlie accession of Mr. Jefferson to the preeideni?. He was a member 
of the oonventioQ that fHmed » constitutlOD Ibr the Stale of Obic^ in 1803, and 
this was his last public service of mudi moment He made llarietta his resid- 
ence, and enjoyed the repooa of private lifb until the first day of Uay, 1814, 
wheu he died. Ho iodlvidual did more Ibr securing tbe beneDta to 1m dMived 
Ihim the conquests ot Oeorge Bogers Cbuice ntnlh of tbe Ohio,* than General 
BuAis Pubum, and he has been jiutly styled the Fathkb or Oaia 



MBSHBOH WEARE. 

" ITE dared to lore Us country and be poor," was the eptgrsmstla encomium 
Jl bestowed npon IfesJiecfa Wears, the fint republican goremor of New 
Hampshire, by one who knew and eatiniated his worth. He was not possessed 
of bruUant goolu^ siqMfior Intellso^ nor extraoKUnaiyabiUtlsaof anykiud, but 
exhibited a hqipy combination of good sense, stern integrity, pure faear^ and 
daar intelUgenoe. He was predsely the man fbr the place and times In whidh 
his M was cast llr. Weare was a native of Hampton, ITew Hampshire, where 
he was bom in I7I4. He waa educated at Harvard CoUege, where he waa 
graduated In 1736. In the disputes between Governor Wentworth and the 
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OoloaUl AnemUj, Mr. Weare, (Ibr > nninber <tf jean ■ member d that bod/}, 
ma olwaTB tbimd on the gide trf' the people. In ITSS, he was diosen Speaker 
of Che house. When, in 1164, delegitai ftom the mveral colonies aasemfalBd at 
Albtui; to discusa plans for mutual defeoce, and to canaider the expedieacr of* 
political union, Mr. Wcore represented New Hampshire in that bodj, and wannly 
approved a plan or confederation, proposed bj Dr. Fraoklin. And when, ten 
years later, the disputes. between the coloeica and Great Britain greir warm, Mr. 
Weare was a Btauncli supporter at all repablican measurea. 

Id JanuBTj, IITB, a hi>8tily-inepat«d OoutitatioD treat into opeTBtion in New 
Hunpshiro, and Mr. Weare was chosen to an office equivalent to that of gover- 
nor of the embryo State. He was also appointed chief justice of the supreme 
court; and in such high eatimation WM he held by bis feUow-citizen^ that they 
virtually invested him with dictatorial prerogativee, for be vrjetded the powers 
of the highest offices in their gift, legislative, executive, and judiciaL In 1779, 
a new Constitution was framed by a couvention, of which John Langdon wal 

Ssident, but the people rejected it. Af^in, in 17S4, a convention framed a 
nfltitutipn, and it was accepted. Again, Mcshech Wearo, the faithful servant 
of the popple, was olpct«d chief msgistrale, but the duties of public life, oombin- 
ing with tho decay of age, had now produced great feebleness in hia vital powers, 
and before the eipiralion of the year, he was comprlled to resign the office 
which ho had held with so much dignity for nine yeara. Ue retired to private 
lif^ a worn out public servant, and died at Uamplon Falls, on the IGth of Jan- 
uary, 1188, at the^age of seventy-two years. His woluminous papers, eomptised 
in several large manoacript volumes, are now in the costody of the fTew Yorii 
Hiftocical Society. 
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FRANCIS MAIIION. 

a (f the Con- 
le local Itadi- 

tioQ ^the presence of Marion, the great partUan leader in South Carolina during 
the Revolution. He was a descendant of one of the Huguenots who fled from 
France toward the cloee of the aeventeenth century, and was bom at Winyaw, 
near Georgetown, South Carolina, in 1732. Hia infancy gave no promise of 
mature life, much les of greatness in achievenients ; for, according to Werans, 
he was as, "small as a New England lobster, at bis birth, and might have been 
put Into a quart pot." Hia education was very limiled, and, except a lew 
months at sea, while a youtli, his lifb was spent in agricidlural pursuits, until 
his twenty-seventh year. Then the hoatLlitiee of the Indians on tbe wtstem 
frontiers called the yoimg men of the Carolinas to arms, and Uarion became a 
slddier, with Moultrie and othera, who afterward fought nobly for freedom. In 
the wild Cherokee country ho obtained great applause for his bravery ; and 
when the Bovolution broke out, he waa offered a captain's commission, which 
be accepted. He was succeosfhl in the recruiting service, early in 17T6 ; and 
during the attack on Charleston, in the Summer of that year, he fooght bravely 
nnder Moultrie, in the Palmeto fort, la the harbor. He was aflerwvd engaged 
in the oontast at Savannah, and was in Charleston while the si^^e c^ that city, 
by the British, in the Spring of I7S9, was progressing. Dimhled by en accident,' 
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he l?ft the f ilj befora its BurrcDdcr, and made hia wa^ honie, where he remained 
until just before the defeat of Gates near Camden, in August foUowiDg. Then, 
notwithaCanding he was quite lame, be mouatod his horse, collected a score of 
ToluDteere, and offered hia services to Gates. Tbey were not readily accepted 
by that proud funeral, because of the uncouth appearance of the ]i:en.' Soon 
afterward, beiu^ called to the command of the militia of tbe WiilianisburR Dis- 
trict, in the vicinity of tlia Black and Pedee riveni. he formed his (amoua Brigade, 
with which he performed such wondrous feota during the remainder of the war. 
I need cot atop to detail hia OTp'inta durintt the two years succeeding the forma- 
tion of bis brigarie, for tbey arc, or ouftht to he, familiar to every American 
reader, young or oU. Suffice it to sav, that to Marion's Brigade, more than to 
any other corps in the South, the credit of the expulsion of the British from the 
Ctfolinas and GeorKia. is due; and General Greene resardcd him fis his strong 
right arm, etpeciatly alter the siege of Ninety-Six, In the Summer of I7B1. 
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RIOBABD HENBT LEE. 

I the war, lUrion bwl ocoupied ft SMt in the lt„ 
— -1 and aarir in 1TH3, wtien Uwt bod; wis reorguuxed bj Ooremor Rut- 
ledge, he wai again elected to the Beuale. Circumgtanoea soon called him from 
the oouftoil to Uie &eld, and be did not reli^iiish bis twonl until the Britidi 
evacuated CharleBtMi toward the close of 1T83, and the nin of peace araaa. 
Then be diibanded hta Brigade; and retired to hU fhrm near Eutaw Springs, on 
the Santee. Tbera all waa utter deaolaCion; and at the age of Sflj, he oom- 
menoed the world anew, aa a planter, with scarce]; money enough to purchaaa 
ntMuils for his Uboren. An ahnost sinecure office — commandor oT Fort J(Aq- 
MO, in Charleston harboi^— was created fbr him, and the emolument were of 
MseaUal serrice to the veteran. At length a Desdemonia, enamored of the hero 
because of his exploits, oS^red him her hand and fortune, through the kind 
mediation of friends. She was » Huguenot maiden of fort; years, comely and 
rich. The hitherto iuTincible soldier was conquered, sod his home at Pond 
Bluffwas made happy during the remainder of his life, b; a loving wife and the 
means lor dispensing a generous hospitalit; to liiB frioads. He enjo;ed theae 
pleasurefl fbr about ten years, altematiug them occasionall; with legislative 
dntiea, and then went to his reat, without baTing a child to perpetuate bis nama 
or blood. He died tKi tha 39th of February, I79B, at the age of about six^- 
three yean, and waa buried in the church-;Bid at Belle Isle, where a neat miutle 
dab denotes Uie reoting-pUce of hia remains. 



RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

IN the midst of the doubt, and dread, and hesitation, which for twenty days 
had brooded over the Continenlal Congresa, after the first st^ bad bees 
taken in the direction of political independence of Great Britain, a clear, musical 
T{dce waa heard utterii^ a resolution, " Tbat these united colonies are, and of 
right ou^t to be, free and independent States ; that they are absolved fWnn all 
aUegianoe to tbe British Crown ; and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." It was 
the nrfoe of Richard Ueory Lee, a del^ate from Virginia. He was a scion of 
me of the early cavalier .^niUes of tbat State, and vas born at atratford, in 
Westmoreland county, on the SOtb of Jsniiar;, 1T32. According to tho Gabion 
of that tine, his father eent bim to England to be educated. He was in a sdiool 
at W^deld, In Yorkshire, for several years, where he was a thoughtful student 
and lover of ancient claBsic aod bigtorical literature. At the age of nineteen 
yeaiH he returned to Virginia, and his time was spent in atliletic eierdaes and 
study. He formed a military corps among his jouthM companionx, waa elected 
to the chief miomand, and flrst appears in history at tbe council called at Alex- 
andria, by Braddock, in ITSS,' There young Lee appeared and offered tbe sN> 
vioes of bimself and volunteers, in the proposed expedition against the French 
•ltd Indians on the Ohia The proud Braddock refhsed to accept the services 
of these plain young provincials, and the deeply-mortiBed Iiee returned home 
with his troops. Then was planted In hia b«»om tbe first seeds of hatred and 
disgnst oTtiie inaoleiKW of Britidi oScials, and it germinated and bore abundant 
fniit tmutr yean aAerward. 
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Id 1161, OoTsnuH' Diswiddie appointed Ur. Lee a jiuticB ti the pemee. Al 
oboDt the same time he was elected to a geat in the House or Burgenei of Yii^ 
ginia, tbougb only twantj-five yeturg of age. He wu eztreinelr diSdeot, but 
At timee Ma leal would maaler hii basbiUnesB, and then those powen of oratorj, 
afterward «o conswcuous in tie Continental Congress, would beam out in woo- 
drouB spleodor. He was one oTtlie earUest oppoeera of the Stamp Act, and wm 
the first man in Viipnia to Btand forth in public aa iti avowed opponent. From 
that time until the war broke out, he waa e. leado- among the patriott In bis 
Slate ; and long before the idea became general, he ipolce of the neccBiitj of 
adeptndaiea. He was a member of the first Contineotal CongreaH, in 1174, and 
while in that body he waa always upon Ihe most important conunitteea. In 
June, 1176, he fearleaalj oflered the resolution above quoted, and took upon 
hiroaelf the fearful TespOTudbiUty of being branded by the imperial government aa 
an arch-traitor.' After oonaiderabte debate, that resoluiioa was mode the special 
order of the day fbr the 2d of July following,* and a committee of five were ap- 
pointed to draw up a preamble or declaration, in accordance with it On the 
day when tbe resolution to appoint a committee was propoeed, Mr. Lee was 
■nmmoned, by express, to his home in Yirginla, on account of illness in his 
&mily, and fbr that reason he was not a member <f that oommittee. He after- 
ward affixed his signatare to the Declaration, and thus became one of the im- 
mortal Fifiy-Sx. Ha was acrire in CongTeal^ in the Virginia Assembly, or in 
the BeM at the head of mililia, until the dose of the war. In 11S3, he waa again 
elected to Coones^ and waa <;haaen president of that body. He waa opposed 
to the Federal Constitution, bet^use he reverenced Slate rights ; but, like Patrick 
Henry, he yiehled cheerfbl acquieeceaoe when it became the organic law of the 
Sepublic He was chosen the first United States Senator, from Yirginia, under 
it, and held that office unljl the inflrmities of premature age compelled him to 
retire to private life, at his beautiful seat at Chantilly, in bis naUve oounty. He 
waa greatly beloved by his relatives, fKenda, and the whole people, and he waa 
riiHMcety monnied by the nation, at his death. Mr. Lee went to his rest on tbe 
19Ui ofJunc^ 1194, when in the sixty-third year of hia age. 



J08IAH QUINCy, JR. 

" T BT me tell you one very serious truth, in which we ore all agreed; yonr 
i-i countrymen must seat their cause with thdr blood." So wrote a young 
man of thirty, from London, toward the clooa of 1114. He was Joalah Qnincy, 
jnmor, grandsoD of Judge Edmund Quincy, and the ohild of a wealthy Boatim 
mendiaut. He was bom in Brvntree, Uoffiai^haBettB, on the 33d of Februaty, 
1144. Bagemeaa Ibr knowledge, and assiduity in study, marked his whole col- 
legiate career in Harvard Univeraity ; and when be waa graduated, in 1163, hJe 
entered upon the study of the law, under Oienbridge Thacher, of Boston, with 
equal eagemesa. After two yews' close study, he was admitted to the t>ar, and 
was aoon regarded *s one of the most promising young men in the pntfbaskm. 
His attention was soon drawn to the agitation of the political waters of hia 
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GOunir;, and u early u llGT, he be^Bii lo write political tmtjt io laior cjf 
populu' liberty. From tbut time, Otis Bod Quinc/ were the boldMt dCDiiQcutan 
of tbe oppreagive mcasurra oT Great BHtain.' He wM the coLleague ot John 
Adami in defendini; Captaia Prestoa and othera after the " Boston lluotcre," in 
]1T0, and oioqueotl/ piowlud tlieir CBUse.^ Dnriiig the three jtua of compar-' 
stive quiet, after that event, he pursued bit avocations in the law with great 
■acuity; but eariy iu 1713, a pulnionary disease compelled him to seek relief 
In » warmer climate. Ho Tiuted Charieelon and Berenil places in Noith Car- 
olina, every n-hcre mingling with the moat ardent friends of freedom.' On hia 
return homo he was aetive in the movements which rttolted in the destructioli 
of tea in Boston Harbor.' He wTOle several powerful papers, the most important 
of which was signed "Marcbmont Kodham." Uealso publisfaed, in IIH, aevera 
itrictuTT^B on tho Boticon Fort Bill,' which included Thougklt on Ciril Sorielfand 
a Standing Army. 

For tiio double purpose of Keeking renewed health and to ierre his countrj 
in the dark hour of its trial, he socretty embarked for London, in September, 
1114, and at once obtained interviews with the ministry and the leading men 
of both parties. Ho attended tbo dobates in parliBment, took full notes of all 
earrent political events, and kept his fricnda in An>erica advised of all imporlant 
noTemcnts iu which they were concerned. He bcmme thoroughly convinced 
of the Bcccsalty for his countryDieo to prepare for war, and in Icsi than two 
qpntha an«r his arrival in Kngland, he ezpreexed the sintiment quoted at the 
opening of tliis memoir. After becoming thoroughly scquaintcil with the diE- 
poeiCions and intentions of tbe king and bis ntiDisters. and hopeless of leconciU- 
•tion, Mr. (juincy resolved to return home, and, if his health would permit, to 
BtouBo his countrymen to immediate aud powerful action. He embarked for 
Boston, in Uarch, 11 IB, with a heart big with revolution, and a brain teeming 
with noble ideas and droams of tho g'orious future of his beloved country. He 
bjul said to Dr. Franklin, on parting-, ' New EngUnd alone can bold Out for agM 
against Great Britain, and, if they were Ann and united, in sevm years thJey 
would conquer them." But Providence did not permit him to realize any ofhia 
aqiirations, nor again to But hia feet Upon bis native shores. He was btewed 
witb the sight of bis dear land, but before the vessel reached tbe prat of Glou- 
oasler, tbe tooth of consumption destroyed the thread of life, and be expired. 
It was on the26lb of April, 1175, when bo was about thirty-one year* of age 
His son, then a little child, has erected a noble monument to the memory of hil 
lather, by wriUng and publishing a record of his life. 




Mtlium, Id bna IliM >• dull did Ibli (oHmnnT >ltboiil Ih* ihHVMI, IIk AMnram _ _ 

AaRar oundnt that pofenlar TMdkvBt. pav«1*r hBimiauM, popnlu tKtiamatka^ tad Ddpalu VDHV, 
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PHILIP SCHUYLER. 

PURE patriotism, uogelflah banevolence, unflinching inleKrilj, and unwaTcrinit 
public and private virtue, were the marked charaeteristira of Philip Scliuj-ler, 
a ^randsOD of the valiant mayor of Albany, in 1690, vliun tlie acouts of Froo- 
tenac alarmed all the border settlers of New York, and Frent^h and Imliaus laid 
Schencctada in ashes. Philip was born at AJbanj, on tlie 32(1 of November, 
1133. He was the oldest child of hia parents, and by the law of primogeniture, 
be inhprilod his father's real estate. That parent died while Philip was younff, 
and ho was left to the care of his molhcr. Witli that noble (tcnerosilj- which 
marked his career thrr>U|rh life, ho divided Che estate, to which ho was entitled, 
equally with his brothere and asters. At the a(fe of twenty-two yearn, he en- 
tered tlie provincial anny. and commanded a company under Sir William John- 
eon, at Fort Edward and Lake Gcorao. He continued in the service until UBS, 
and accompanied the yoiin); Lord Howe, as colonel of a re(riment. in the expe- 
dition Bsainst Ticonderoga and Crown Ptnnt When that nobleman waa killed. 
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Oolonel Schuf ler conveyed hia body to Albtui;, fbr Interment' After the pesM 
In 1763, he was quite actiro in Beveral dTil capacitJes; and as member oT the 
Colonial Aaembl; of Now York, he was mariccd &r hii devotion to the caosa 
of the colonists. He was a member of the iecond Continental Goagrees, in 1775, 
and was appointed by tbat bod; the third of the (bur major^neraili, under 
Wtabington, commisHionod Ibr the command of the American army. He took 
command of the Northem Department, and atarted with a considerable force to 
Invade Canada, in the Autnmn of 17 IB. Heaickenad oa Lake Champlain, plaoed 
Om chiri* command in the hands of his lieutenant, Oeneral Montgomery, and re- 
turned to Albany. Daring the tbllowing year ha wsi actdre among the Six^ 
KntionB of Indians, aod also in perftcling the disciptine of his Division of tho 
aimy. In March, 177T, he was supersede by Oeneral Gatee, wilhout any good 
reason, but was reinstated in May following. In June, Bnrgqyne penetrated 
the northern frontier, and General Schuyler waa actiTe in preparations to chedc 
his invasion. At the moment when all wm ready to sMk^ a deci^ve bktw, 
Qatas was again placed in command, and unlurly received the laurels of con- 
quest. Schuyler's love fbr his country was stronger than his resentment, ami 
as a simple citizen be aided the Americana greatly in the aooompUsbmeot of the 
victory over Burgoyne, at Saratoga. He demanded and obtained a trial beforo 
a court of inquiry, and received a highly flattering rerdict Washington then 
urged him to accept military command, but he preferred to aid his country in a 
less public but not less efficient way. He was a member of Coni^ress under the 
llist confederation, and after the ratification of the Federal Constitution, the 
legislature of New York diose General Schuyler, with KuAis King, to represent 
that commonwealth in the Senate of the United States. He served until 1T9I, 
when he was elected to (he Senate of his native State. He was again chceen 
United States Senator, In place of Aaron Bun", in 1197, but did not retain his 
seat long, for his health was &iling. In 1B03, his wife, the companion of all his 
Joys and sorrows, died; and, in July, 1804, his spirit was terribly smitten by 
Uie murder of his Bcoom[dished son-in-law, Alexander Hamilton, by the dociliM^ 



JOSEPH WARREN. 

" \rOT aU the havoc and devHHtatictn they have made has wounded me like the ' 

ll death of Warren," wrote the wife of Jtdin Adams throe weeks sfter the 
battleof Bunker HllL "We want Mm in the Senate; we want him in bis pro- 
ftasion ; we want him in the field. We mourn for the citiien, the senator, the 
{dtysician, and the warrior." The death of Joseph Warren was indeed a severe 
blow to the patriot cause. Ho was the son of a Hassachosetts &nner, and was 
bom in Roibury, near Boston, in 1740. He was graduated at Harvoid College, 
Id 17B9, and then commenced the study of medicine. Soon after commencine 
its practice, he took a prominent place in the profession, in Boston ; and he bad 
few superiors, when inclinstian called him to participate in the polilicsl move- 
ments of the day. Patriotism was a ruling emotion of his heart, and he never 
Uoked boldness to eipre«8 his opinions lieely. He was one of the earhMt 
members of the assodation, in Boston, known as Som of L^erty; and from 176B 
nnlil the fierce kindling of war on Breed's Hill, be was extremely ^dent In 
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fiwtering * qurit of radoiul IQ]ert7 and iDdepeadeace among the people. Bit 
■oggBAiTa mind pUmud many daring schemes in secret c»uciw, and he wai 
ever raadr to lead in tb« exeontian tf anj meamuM for resUtiog the encroBclunenti 
(^ hnpeiul power. He delivWDd tiie first aciniul oration on the subject of the 
"BoBton Uasaacre)" in ]TTI ; and. In 1716, he solicited the honor of performing 
the periloos sarrice again, becauae some British otScers bad menaced the life of 
anj one who should attempt it. The " Old South " was crowded, and the aisle^ 
iUirs, and pulpit, were Ailed with Sritinh Boldiera, full anoed. The intratHd 
young orator entered by a window, spoke fWleaalr, in the presence of these 
bajoneta which seemed alire with threats, of the early struggles of the colonies 
«f New England, and then, in ararowM tones and deep paUioa of expression, 
told of tha wrongs and oppromion* under which tbey were then anlTering. Eren 
tbe Boldienwept; and thus the young hero, firm in the fhiththat "renstance to 
tyrauta is obedience to God," triumphed, aiid fearlessly bearded the hon in Us 
den. From that day Gage regarded him as a dangerous man. 

When Jolm Hancock went to the Oontinetttal CoDgresa, Wanen was chosen 
to fill his phice as president of tbe Uassacbusetts Provimjal Assembly. He held 
that poaition when the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord occuned ; and 
belbre and aRer the erenta of that day, he was very active, secret and open. 
Four days boforD the battle of Banker's Hill, be was commisKioaed a major- 
generaL He hastened to Breed's Hill , on the memorable ITth of June, 1TT&, 
and toward the close of the action, placed himself under Colonel Fresoott, as a 
Tduateer. When the Americans were oompelled to retreat, Warren and Pres- 
oott were the last men to leave the redoubt. Be bad proceeded but a short 
way toward Bunker's Hill, where Putnam was trying to rally the (hgitives, when 
a musket ball passed throu^ his head, and killed bim instantly. He was left 
m the field. His Ixidy was recognised the next day by his intimato acquaint- 
anoe. Dr. Jef&iea, of the British army, and it was buried where it fell AAar 
the British lelt Boston, in the Sprii^ of 1116, it was taken np, carried to the 
city, and interred with masonio and military honors, tieneath 5L faul's church. 
Almost upon the spot where he (ell, the great Bunker Hill monutoent now 
stands, a memorial alike for tlie noble Warren, and of tbe deeds which con- 
seCn^ that eminence. Congress expressed its sorrow by resolutions, and itn 
gratitude by ordering that his "eldest son be educated at the expense of the 
Uaited States." Congress also ordered a monument to be erected. It yet re- 
maina to be done. 



ZKBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE. 

ANR of the earliest explorer* of tbe wDdemcss around the head waters of tbe 
V Mississip^ now known as the Minnesota Territory, was the brave Pike, 
who died in the hour of victory near York, in Upper Canada, with the captured 
British flag onder bis bead. He was the son of on ofBcer in the United States 
army, and was bom at Lunberton, New Jersey, on the Gtb of JaDnaty, 1119. 
He entered tbe army while yet a mere boy, and bis whole life was devoted to 
the military profession. He was early suljected to athletic exercises, and he 
grew to manhood with a thune ofnncoinmoii vigor. His education was neglected, 
bat by bis own eiertioru he mastered the Latin, French, and Spanish language. 
Love of study was a characteristic of bis early youtli, and he read with avidity 
the few boolu that fell in his way. Soon after the porehase of Louisiana Ihm 
ttm French, in 1803, the United States government determined to explore that 
vast and mostly unknown territory. Under the enlightened direction of Pr<a- 
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Ident JeOeraoD, CspUins L«wia and Clarke verc aant to explore the Hiaoori to 
ita aouroe, and young Pike waa comminicMied to make a similar exploration in 
asBTcb of the sources of the UissiaaippL lie lell St. Louis, in Aujtust, 1SQ5, with 
twenty men, and made a, most wonderful journey, durinj; eight months tad 
twenty days, an account of which was published in an octaro volume. ' Bood 
■iter his return. Gonerat Wilkinson selected Pike to command another expodt* 
tion in tlio interior of Louisiana, io the direction of Sorthcm Uexica After 
great BufTerings, he returned, in the Summer of 1807, and received the thanks 
oTCoaifrefla. Passing through several promotions, in miUtary rank, ha reached 
that tj colonel of infantry, in 1810. He wa* stationed on Iho northern frODtin 
at the commencement <it the war with Great Brilaio, in 1812, and early tbe 
fbUowing year ha was promoted to brigadier. In the Spring of 1S13, he was 
chosen, by General Dearborn, to command the land tnwps in an expedition 
against York (now Toronlc). the capital of Upper Canada. Ho sailed fW>in 
Sockett's Harbor, in a squadron under Commodore Chauncey, on the SGth of 
April, and on the 27tb ha landed, with seventeen hundred men, in the f^ of a 
guling Bre from a large force of British and Indians. Pike pressed forward, and 
the British fled to their fbrtiflcations, while the Indians scattered in all dirediona. 
The general led his troop* in person, and after capturing a battery, be rushed 
fbrword toward the main works. The British lired their mngnune, and a ter- 
rible explosion took place. A heavy stone struck Ibo breast of the bnve leader, 
and wounded him mortally. He was conveyed to the commodore's ship, in a 
dying condition. Wbde on (be way, there was a shout, and one of hts attend- 
anta said, "The British union Jock is coming down, and the stars are going up I" 
Pike could not speak, hut sigbed heavily, and Ihc^n smiled. He lingered a low 
hours on ship-board ; and when the British flag was brought to him, ho signiSod 
his tlosire to have it placed under his head. It was done, and a moment after- 
ward the hero died. He was only a little more than thirty-four yean of age. 
His name and memory is perpetuated, not only in his country's annals, but by 
the udes often countiee and twenty-eig^t townships and villages, chiefiy in the 
Western countiy. 



DANIEL BOONE. 

FEW men of such humhle pretensions occupy so large a space in history, M 
Daniel Boone. His heroism as an explorer, pioneer, settler, and patriotk) 
defender of the soil ho bod won by his coura^ in the path of tho discovem, 
partakes so largely of the spirit of chivatiy and true romance, that we incon- 
tinently look upoD him with a sentiment of hero-woTship. Daniel Boone vm 
born In Borkscounty, Pennsylvania, in 1734. Jlis parents were ftom Bodaiach, 
near Exeter, England; and while Daniel was a small boy, they Icll Pcnosyl- 
Tanio, and settled near the banks of the Yadkin, ia North Carolina. At that 
time the region beyond the Blue Bldge was nn unknown wilderness to tha 
white people, for none bad ventured thither, as far as is known, until about tha 
year 1750. It was almost twenty years later than this, when Boone was ap- 
prouching the prime Dflifo, that bo first penetrated the great Valley of the Ub- 
sissippi, in company with others. He bad alroBdy, as a bold hunter, been withhj 
the eastern verge of llio present Kentucky, hilt now he took a long " hunt," of 
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■boat throe Team. lie had mado hinuGlf familiar with the wUdeni<<es ; and, in 
1773, in company with other familioa, he started wilh his own to ir.itke a sotllo- 
ment<v the£ain-fucJ^-M river. The hostile IndianacompcUcd Ihem to fallback, 
and Boone resided on tlio rioricli river until ITTS, when ho went foncard and 
planted the settlement of Booncsbomugb, in (lio present Madison countv, Ken- 
tucky.' There ha built q log fort, and in the eourso of three or four years, sov- 
eral otiier sutllera joined him. His wile and daughters were the first white 
women ever seen upon the buiks of Iho Kentucky river. He became a ^at 
■anoyance to the Indians ; and wliilo at ,the Blue Licks, on the Licking river, in 
February, 1778, onjragcd with others in makinff salt, he was captured by some 
Shawnee warriors from the Ohio country, and taken to Chillicotlie. Tho jndisna 
became attached lo him, and he was adopted into a family as a son. A ransom 
of five hundred dollars was offered for him, but tlio Indians refused it He at 
length escaped (in July following his capture) nli< n ho ascertained that a large 
body of Indians were preparing lo march apainst Booncsborouiih. Tlioyatlaeked 
that station three limes before the middle of Soptombor, but neru repulsed. 
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During Boone's c^jttvity, hia wile ud children had returned to tbe houw of bcr 

father, on the Yadkin, where the pioneer visiled them in 1719, and icmained 
with them Tor maiij nionihs. He returned to Kentockf, in IISO, with hit famil;, 
and DESisted Colonel Clarice in hia operahona against the Indiang in the lUinoii 
couDtry. He waa a verf active partiaan in that far-off r^on beyond the AI- 
legtianiea until the close of tlie war. From that time, uatil 119S, he reeided al- 
ternately in Eeotuclcf and inWealem Vir^iBia. He had seen that "wildeneM 
bloKom as the n»o;" and io Jesa than twen^yeara flnra the time wbm be 
hnilt his fort at Boonraborough, he anw Eentudiy honored aa a sovereign State 
of an independent union of republics. Yet he waa doomed to ktae all persooil 
adrantagea in the growth of the new SUte. Negflectiog to oomplr with new , 
land lawB, of whose detailn he wm probably ignorant, he lost hia title to lands 
which he had discovered and sultdued; and theregiiKi whidi so recently see oxd 
all hia own, now Slled with halfanuilimt of his feUow-dtiieni^ aUbnled bim no 
boioe in fee simplel Indignant at what be considered base ingradtode, be 
shouldered hia rifle, left Kentucky forever, and, with some Ibllowere, plui^ed 
into the iaterminablo forests of the present Uinouri, beyond the KiadsBippi river. 
They settled upon the Little Osage, in 1198, and the following year, Boone and 
bis companions explored the head waters of the Arkansas, A long time afler- 
ward, when be was ahuoat eighty years of age, he trappM beavera on Ibe Great 
OSBge. Soon alter his return from that " hunt," he sent a memorial to the legit- 
bture of Kentucky, setting fbrth tiiat he owned not an acre of land od tbe nee 
of the earth, bad nowhere to lay his head, and asked a conflrmatioD of title lo 
lands given him in Louisiana, by the Spanish governor, b^re that territory waa 
ceded to the United Stales. Congress secured two thousand acres to him, and 
BO hia old age waa made comparatively happy by tbe prospect of a grave in the 
bosom of his own scdL The brave old hero died in Missouri, on the S6th of 
September, 1620, at tbe age of almost ninety yeais. His renuins now lie beaUa 
those of hia wife, in a cemetery at Frankfort, Kentucky. 



ANDREW PICKENS. 

CELTIC blood flowed in the vdns oTvery many of the sages and soldier* who 
Iwd tbe tbundationa of onr Kepnblic In those of Pickens, the Ainent 
partisan soldier of South Carolina, it wot unmixed, fbr his parents were both 
natives of that portion of Ireland where there had been no infusion of the '^g'l'h 
or Scotch element. He was bom in Faxton parish,' Dal][diin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Uie 19th of September, 1139, and while hewas yet a child, his psrents 
emigrated to the Wazhaw settlement, in the upper part of South Carolina. Bis . 
flrst military lessons, in actual service, were received while serving »t a v<dnn- 
teer under lieutenant-colonel Grant, against tbe Cherokees, in 1 161, having for 
his compatiionB, Marlon and Moultrie. He was s warm republican ; and when 
the war of the Kevolution was kindled, be l«ok the field as captain d militta. 
His zeal, courage, and skill, immediately attracted attention, and he arose rapidly 
to the rank of brigadier-genera]. In the region watered by the Savatmah, in 
both Georgia and South Carolina, Genera] Pickens peiibrmed very important 
servioesduringthewar, especially in the year ITBl. Re completely hombled the 
Cherokees and the Crseks; broke the power of ths Tories in the upper countiT 
around Augusta; and was distinipiished fbr bravery at the Cowpens, the aege 
of Augusta, and at Eutaw Springs. He and Marion commanded the inilitia of 
South Carolina in the latter engagement, and in the early part of the conflict. 
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Kckena wm mvvttily wounded by a musket ball From the close of the ww 
until 1794, he was contiDuallr in public life, chiofly aa a 1i>gi£lator, and then ho 
was otected to a seat in the House of Reprcsentatires of the United States. He 
mu also appointed one of the two major-funerals of the militia of bis State; and 
ia 1T96, be declined a rei^lectioD to Congress, but took a scat in tbe legislature 
of South Carolina. He held that position until 1801, at the uuue time often 
acting 08 eommianonerto treat witb tiio Indians. WashingtoQ had also solicnted 
him to accept the command of a brigade of light troops to act under Wayne 
against the tribes of tlie Kortli-weat, but ho doclined the honor. He retired to 
private life^ in 1801, and there he remained in tlie peaccnil repose of a planter, 
in PendlcloQ District, Soutli C^irolino, until IB12, when he accepted a seat in 
his State legiBlaturc. Ho declined tho proflbrcd olBce of governor the following 
year, and again sought repose in tho bosom of his Gunily. There he went to his 
final rest, on tbe 11th of August, 1811, at the ago of serenty-elght yeom. Qen- 
eral PiclienB mamed Rebecca Calhoun, in 1165. They lived together Sfly years. 
She was aunt of the late John C. Calhoun; and at the time of bcr marriage was 
considered one of the meet beautLTul young hidies in the South. Hor nuptials 
were attended by a great number of relatives and friends, and " Rebecca Cal- 
houn's wedding became an epoch in the sooial history of the district, from 
which old people used to reckon. The remains of husband and wife tie together 
in tbe grsve-^trd of the "old stone meeting-house," in Pendleton. 



FRANCIS ASBURY. 

PERHAPS no Christian minister, since the settlement of America, bas trareUed 
la ext^msivoly, and labored as untiringly in the tBoe of evBiy kind of c*- 
■tacle, as Francis Asbnry, the senior Bishop of the Methodist Cborch' in Che 
United States. Ho was bom near Birmingham, England, on the SOth of August 
1746, and came to America, in 1111, at the age of twenty-air yea«, as a preacher 
of tbje gospel in the amplicity of tho new sect Two years afterward, the first 
annual confwence of tbe American Uelbodists was held at Philadelphia. Tbe 
converts under the preaching of John and Charles Wesley had widened tho 
dlcle of the denomination gi^atly, and at that conference there were ten preachera, 
representing a membership of about eleven hundred. Mr. Asbury continued to 
travel and preach continually from that time until 1184, when Dr. Coke, whom 
llr. Wesley had appointed a presbyter of tbe chur^b in England, and missionary 
to America, consecmted him a superintendent or Bisbop of the Methodiat Epis- 
copal Chur^ in the United States. With tho zeal ra an ancient apostle, ho 
entered upon tho dischargo of his great duties, and visited and organized churches; 
■nd planted others, in alt parts of the republic. In 1190, be crossed tho great 
mountains, and held a conferpnco 9vo milps from the present I«xington. It 
was tho first general assemblage of the Melhodistain the wilderness of the West 
That conference then numbered only twelve preachers. They were " indiffer- 
ently clad," said Bishop Asbury, " with emaciatod bodies, and subject to hard 
tu% bnt, I hope, rich in ^th." 

L TMi Kt «I tamiti. In ITS. tij John Wiair; ■nd ■ nlohtir Btmti KarsHi. TMr docMn* h 
IhawBBU tbkt at tba Chdicfa of Enicliind. bnl ihar dbvH^led moAtoT lu rttnnla. TbnadbcnU Ihv 
MmMl farm ot fhnrcb gDnrnmnil. thoajrli Tiirylnir aunewliHl rnm lbs ClinTtfa <if Kn^ftod In Ua 
■blnbtnUm. Tbl B»i>. MUvHed Uinlliilaoi tact. l> dMit Ibu tbt crgintiiMrn of WwItT —* 
^«*..u*.riV ^^..r.-.^ — ^ 'f^— 'Lr oppoHd the HunmolK. ' In jinprtBod,!! w^ upll»d talbBHchimh 
Id (Mi nen, ud Kileni I* Ibib pniiUiia. KidiadlHi hu bm 
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From the Urns of hii consecratioii until his death, a period of thirtr-twa jean, 
Bishop Asbury travelled jearlj through every Sbito id the increasing Uoioo, 

and kept in eScient action the |;niat mauhinciy of the trkvelling connection. In 
the exerdse oT hia epiaoopat office, he ordained D0( lees, jirobablf, than three 
thousand preachern, and uttered sevoatoen thousand sermons. After spending 
Qlty-Bve yean in the miniEtrj (tbrtjr-flvo in America), that Ekillirul servant of 
Christ was called to his rest, at t)ie house of bis old friend, George Arnold, in 
Virginia, on the Slut of March, 1816, in the seveuty-flrst j-eor of his age. Hia 
remains, by order of the Genem] Conference, were Uken to Baltimore, and de- 
posited in a vault prepared for the purpose under iLe roccGS of the pulpit erf' the 
Methodist Church in £uUw Street 



JOHN TRUMBULL. 

TEE name of Trambull, the painter, ' like Trumbull, the [□agislrsl^, irill ever bs 
associated with the noblest chapter of American liistorr, becauro his pencil 
illustrated Its noblest events. The painUr nas the joung^ sun of IIib niagia- 
(rate, and was bom at Lebanon, Connecticut, on the 6th of June, 1156. After 
receiving an excellent education at Lebanoo, ho entered Itorvard College, irhcre 
he remained about a year, aod was graduated in 1TT2. He had early felt the 
ioBpiratinns of art and the aspiratioua of geniu!i| and during much ofliis college 
years at Harvard, he was studying books on the subject of dran-ingand pointing, 
or was engaged in copying some pictures there. He painted his first original 

£t\in—The Battle of Ctamm — soon after leaving coDego, end resolved to devote 
life to art, when the gathering sUinn of the Bevolution diverted bim Frhd 
that pursuit, and caused him to exchange his pencil for a sword. His Cither 
wished bim to become a clergyman, but the cAurrA militant had not fbr him the 
charnu of martial life, and he became adjutant of tho fir^ Connecticut regiment, 
which was stationed at Koibury, in the Summer of 1716. A drawing which 
he made of the enemy's worker by request of Washington, so pleased the cmi- 
mander-in-chieC that he made the young painter hia aid-de^camp, in August. 
He was promoted to major of brigude, in the Autumn, and in that capacity ho 
attracted the attention of adjnlant-j^neral GateH. lie was appointed, by Gatei^ 
adjutanl-general of tho Northern l>epartment, with ttio title ofColonel, in June, 
1716, and accompanied that officer to Ticonderoga. Ho did not receive bis 
oommisslon from Congress until the Ibllowing Sprinft, and then it was dated in 
September. The young soldier was offended, and returned the commission with 
a spicy letter tendering bis resignation, Tlien ended Iiis military career, and ho 
went to Boston to resume the study of art In 1 !80, ho sailed for London, to 
place himself undcrtho instruction of Benjamin West. Tho great pointer re- 
ceived him kindly, and Trumbull was pursuing his studies quietly, when, late in 
the year, he was arrested aa a rebel, and cast into prison on a charge of treason. 
West immediately interceded for him, befDro the king, and received tho royal 
BSBursncc that the young painter's life should bo spared. After an imprisonment 
of eight months, he was admitted to bail on condition tliat ho should quit the 
coontry immediately. West and Copley bccnmo his sureties. He went to 
Amsterdam, and then cmbnrked for America, hut the ship was compelled to 
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pnt bBck, and he did not reach home acti] tbe beginniDg of 1782. He vidted 
the armj on the HudnoQ, toward Autumn, but peace soon came. H la father 
then urged him to pureae the prolbwion of the law, but tha Artiet would not 
listen; and, in November, 1783, he njnkin went to England, and resuined his 
studies, under West, with great xeal. induHtiy, and success. Ho was en succefs- 
ful in tho treatment of Friam hearing baek to his Paiace the body of Halirr, in 
nSB, that he matured a plan for producing a series of historical paintings, rep- 
resentiug events in the American Revolution. Bcforo the close of 1786, ho had 
produced liis Boflfe of Bunker Hill and Dtaih of Monlginaery, These were engraved. 
Then followed hia superb painting The Sortie of Uie Garrison of GibraHar, which 
tie sold for twenty-flve hundred dollars, lie came to America, in 1789, and painted 
■s many of the portniits of (lie signers of the Declaration ns were then present 
in Congress. In 1731 and 1792, ho was chicSy employed in painting heeds for 
his Tour groat national pictures, now in the Rotunda of the eapitoi, at Washine- 
ton city, namely, Signers of the Dtdaralion of Independence, Surrender "fBurgm/ne. 
Surrender of Carawiiliii. Wiuhingloa Surrendering his Conrniiaion. He llien 
went to England as private secretary to Mr. Jay. He went to Paris and en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, for awhile; and, in AiigiDit, 1796, be was appointed 
flfih commiBsioner to cany out the designs of one nrliclo of Jay's trrsly w illi 
Great Britain. Ills duties did not end until 1804, wben he returned to llie 
United States, and resumed hia pencil at New York. Lacking encouragemei.t. 
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he igaiD mot to Engtand, and remaJDed tbera until 181G, when he returned to 
Now York. The Ibllowing year he received a cmnmiaflion from our gDvermaent 
to paint the four p' ±nre« above alluded ta Ue waa engaged seven Tears on 
them. Ho was chosen president of the American Academy of Arts, in 1817, and 
was annually elected to that office for many years. Pindiuff no purchasora for 
his collection of paiutiogs, he presented tlicm to Tale College, and they are all 
in New Haven, in a building erected for the purpose, called The TnimlmB Gal- 
lery. The venonible artist, soldier, and patriot, i^ed in the dty of New Toik, 
oa tiie lOth of November, 1S43, in the eighty-eighth year oT bis age. 



THOMAS PAINR. 

FEW men bare ever received bo large a share of the odium of common public 
opinion (which Hood defined as " the average prejudice of mankind ") as 
Thomas Paine, whose pen was almost as powerflil in support of the republican 

cause !a the early years of the Revolution, as was the sword of Washington ; be- 
oanse it gave vitality to that latent natiouEj sentiment which formed the necessary 
basu of support to the civil and military power then just evolced by the political 
esigendes of the American people. He was a native of Thetford, En^aod, 
where be was bom, in 1T3I. Ue was bred to the .business of stay-maker, car- 
tied on by his father, but his mind could not long be chained to (he Darrow em- 
ployment of fashioning whale-bone and buckram for the boddices of ladies. Ho 
•ought and obtained an interview with Dr. J'ranklm, when that stateaman first 
went to England as agent for Pennsylvania, Emd by his advice Paine came to 
America, in 1114, and at ooce employed his poweiful pen in the cause of the 
■roused colonies. Many of bis arUcles appeared in Fennn^'lvnnia papers, over 
the signature of (^mimon Setae; and at the beginning of I71G, ho wrote a pam- 
phlet, at the suggestion of Dr. Rnsh, bearing that expressive title. It was the 
earliest and most powerful public appeal in favor of the independence of the 
oolonies, and did more, probably, than sjiy other instrumontaUty, to fix that Idea 
flrmly in the minds of the people. Within a hundred daye alter its appearance, 
almost every proviudal assembly had apokcn in &vor of indepeodence,' Paine 
also commoncod a series of papers collud Tht Orifit, the first number of whidi 
was written in the camp of Waahin^lon, near the Delaware, at the dose of 1116. 
Tbey were issued at intervals, during the war. In the Spriof; of 11TT, Paine 
was appointed, by Gotigress, Secretary to theCommittee on Foreign Adiiirs, with 
a saluy of seventy dollars a month. It was a portion of great trust and respon- 
mbility, and be performed the duties satis&ctorily until 1179, when, in n public 
dispute with Silas Deane, be rerealod some secrets of his bureau, and was threat- 
oned with dismissaL He at once resigned bis office, but remained a firm friend 
to his adopted country. After the war, be used bis pen for a livehbood; and in 
1790, he visited his native comn^. There he wrote his Sighlt of Man, which 
oSbnded the government, and he went to Paris on the eve of the French Revo- 
hltiOB. He partidpaCed in the opening scenes of that struggle, was made a 
member of the National Assembly, and finnlty, having offended the Jacobins, he 
was imprisoned and sentonoed to the guillotine. While in prison, he wrote the 
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diicf portions i^ his Age ofBecuon. He escaped death bj a Bcening accideat.' 
In 1803, ho returned to America, sod resided a part of the time upoD a lann at 
Netr Bochelle, presented to him bj the State of Vew York, Ibr hia revolutionaiy 
lervicea. Paina became very intemperate, and fell low in the social scale, not 
only on account of his beaatlj' habits, but because of bis blaBphomouB tirade 
against Christianitj. Hia Agt of Eeaaon tg a coarse and vindictive assault upon 
Kvealed rellgiou, eibibiling Qoither sound logic nor honest argument Th« 
corruptions of Christianitj as he saw them in France and England, at that time, 
■iford extenuating ^x>l(^e8 Ibr his vindictiveness. Had Thomas Paine lived at 
this daj, he would never have written his Agt of Season and other libels upon 
Cod and humanitj. As a patriot of truest slAmp, his memor; ought to be rc- 
vcrod — as an enemy to that religion on which man's deareet hopes are centered, 
he is to be pitied and condemned. 

Ur. Paine died in NcwYoric, inlSOS. Jarvis, the painter, took an Impression 
1^ his iace in plaster, after his death. That impresaion is now in poesesaion of 
the New York Historical Sodoty. Ills friend aod admirer, William Cobbett, 
had his bouee exhumed, and conveyed to England; and in 1839, his friends in 
political and religious sentiment erected a beautiful monument to his memory 
orer his emptied grave, near New Rochelle, on which is inscribed, beneath a 
inedalUou bust, '- Tnouu P&inb, Author or Commoh Schsb." 



EDWARD PREBLE. 

rS sons of revDlationary lathets often inherited the courage and patriotism 
of their ancestors j indeed, the contrary was the ezceptiou to a rule, and 
tnte philosophy has a reason for it. The (other of Edward Preble, one of the 
most distinguished of our naval commanders, was the honorable Jedediah Preble, 
of the ancient town of Falmouth (now Portland), Maine. He was a brigadier 
under the goremment of the Massachusetts colony, one of the first commanders 
of the army at Cambridge, in 1116, and a civilian of eminence when the Revolu- 
tion had fairly commcncod. Edward was born at the homestead, on the 16th 
of August, 1761, aod received an academic education at Nowbmy. In early 
childhood he was noted for groat resolution, and a love of athletic exercises. 
Like many lads of that seaport, he had a great desire for ocean life, and be made 
aTOjage to Europe, in a privateer, in 1778. The following year he became a 
midshipman in one of the Uaasachusctts vessels, and was captured during the 
second cruise. Through the influence of Colonel Tyng, a friend of young Preble's 
hlhel, the young man was released at New York, while the remainder of the 
crew were sent to England. He now entered as firet lieutenant, on board the 
sloop of war, WinOirop, in which he contuiued during the remainder of the con- 
test, and pertbrraed many deeds of valor. After the war, Preble was a ship- 
mastor in many succpssive royogee, but stood ready for puhhc service when bis 
country should call him to duty. 

When, in 1798, our hostile relations with France made it neceesaiy to pfeparo 
OUT little navy for service, Preble was one of the five Qrst-lientenante^ appointed 
by Congress. In the Winter of 1198-'9, he made two cruises, and the following 
Spring he commanded the Emex, under a captain's conunisnon. In the year 
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1800, be was seat to nmvoj our merchuitmen fVom lh« But Indi* MM. He 
' was biterward appointed to the command of the Adanu, <ni the HedilcrTMieui 
Btatioo, but ill-health bood compelled him to leave the ■erricc^ for ttwhile. I> 
1803, he was plat^ in commund of the frigate Comlitiaiofi, and with tlie FhOf 
df-lpkia and sevonJ smaller Togsela, he proceeded to the Uediteiranean to humble 
tho AJgerine pirates who infeeted those wBiera. The principal powers engagMl 
In that STslem of commereial robbery were those cf Algiers, Tunis, Morocco, and 
Tripoli, known aa the Barbar; States. Preble first brought the Emperor d 
Morocco to terms, and then appeared before Tripoli, with his squadron. Tbero 
he lost the Fhilade^hia, which struck upon a rock in the harbor, was captured 
by the TripolilAna, and the officers and crew were made prisoner*.' Preble wis 
800Q afterward relieved b^ his sciuor, Commodore Baifon. The value of his 
eallunt acrrices on the Aft'ican coast was rect^ized bj a vote of CotijireeB. coil- 
erring upon him the thanks of the nation, and aa elegant medaL These were 
presented to him, on his return home, by the President of the United States, 
On leaving his squadron, his officers expressed their esteem in a highly com- 
plimentary HdiireHS. His services were soon aflerward lost to his country, at a 
■moment when they were needed more than ever. His health gave way toward 
tho close of 1806, and on the 2Eth of August, 1S0T, he died, when in the forty- 
idxth year of his age. He was buried in his native town, with military honors. 



JOHN H. LIVINOSTON. 

rK friend and corlieet biographer of President Livingston says of bim, " He 
was a man whoso praise is In all the churches; first in her oouncili — first 
in her honors — first in her affections." He was bom at Poiighkeepaie, DulchcM 
oounty. New York, on the 301h of May, 1746.* He received parental instruc- 
tion, only, until his seventh year, when he waa placed under other tutors, amoi^ 
whom was the bthcr of Uie late Ctmncellor Kent. At tlie ag« of twelve yeai^ 
he entered Yale College, as a student, and waa graduated in lT6!i. when only 
iuxt«en. The profession of the law opened a brilliant future for him, and he 
commenced its study under Bartholomew Cninnel, of Poughkeepeie. His habitual 
seriousness wsa deepened into strong roligious convictions, by hearing a sermon 
from tiie lips of the eminent Whitefleld, and he resolved to alauduD the law, 
and become a minister of the gospel. He accordingly went to Holland, in 11G6, 
to prosecute theological studies in the University of Utrecht, and there be re- 
mained until 1710, and acquired the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Ho returned 
to America the same year, and became pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the city of New York. Through his influence, internal dissensioDs, whldi had 
jnevailed for some time, were healed; the two p.irties formed a union, and. in 
If TS, the Dutch churches became independent of the daasia of Amsterdam ; a 
result for which he had labored whQe iu Holland. 

Wlion the Revolution broke out, all was confu^on iu New York, and Dr. 
Livingston WBut to reside at Kingston, in October, 1776, where, a month after- 
ward, ho was married to Sarah, daughter ofPhiiip Livingston. Until the British 
took possession of the city of New York, the following year. Dr. Livingston went 

hmm^r iHud ihol al tbU muuloa. bacHBiw Lu nrcprtcrDF wh m ilmanch VhUr- tt itmtq iitlit tfifl boM- 
iBC. and lb« Ittn It prawrirwl hy tbA ruallj, T1» houc ■bnda oa Un muKfii tt Ihi rtnr. ll n IhUI 
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down freqnentlj. and preached lo tlie remnant of hin flock, who were compeUed 
to remain.' Ho officiatod miDisteriBJIr at Albany and Livin(ratoD'B Uanor; and, 
in ITSI, he took up his abode at hia Other's mannon. in Poughkoepne, and oc- 
oupieri tlie pulpit of tlie Dutcli Chureli there, for about two yeais. When the 
British left New York, I>r. DvinjMlon remjmcd hin pHutonU chanre there, and the 
foUowtne Tear lie was chosen, by the first convention. Profeasor of Theology. He 
performed his new duties, with those of his niinisteriiil servicee, with (freat leaL 
in New York and its immediate vicinity, tintil 1810. when, on the removal of 
Queen's Colle^re (the theok>|^cal school in which he was prolbesor) to New 
Brunawiok. in Hew Jersey, he was chosen it« preejdent. Hia inaujrursl addrem 
in a model or ila kiod, full of leamini; and the porcst Christian spiriL In 1813, 
be completed a version of the Psalms anil Hymns uned in tlie church, pumuant 
to the request of the Jteneral Synod, and that collection in nowthe standard book 
throuichout that denomination. As the coltejce under his charge did not flourish 
M a tilrrary institution, an effort was commenced, in 1816. lo make it a Theo- 
loKtcal Seminary, eictusively. That meaKiire was carried into effoct, and from 
that time, until the present, it has held that chamcter. Its name has been 
ebantted to Rulgfr'a CoUeye, in honor of a diatin(ruiahed citizen of Now YoA who 
nobly patronisod it 

1. TtT. UTlnnUB HtmliiMTitit Ikl IdTil'> RotiH' In the HhMIe DnlFli Chmh (iiinr [IMW Ibl eilj 
PM OS»>, IB Jitti, 1771 lb* iHl wtU Uie Brtllih IrH Um iltr. 1> Momiba', IIS. 
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Dr. LivlDgaton'a health bewail to f^ mwiy jearS'befiire his death, jet ho 
Ubored on aad hoped on, until the losL Finally, in Januaiy, 1825, he was at- 
tacked with acute pain, but waa booh relieved. On the evcaiag or the 2gth he 
pmyed ferrEiit])-, in hia family, and went to bed in usual health. When hil 
^ndsoD called him to arise for breaklant the next morning, the spirit of the 
good man had departed to the bosom of hia God irhoni he bo dearly lOTOd and 
■0 toithlully served. Uo waa then in tho acveaty-nioth Tear of hia age. 



GOIJVERNEUR MOBRIS. 

rS preparation of the Cona^tution of the TTtiitod Statea in the fonn adopted 
by the convention, in 1187, and ratified by a mqjority of the States, the 
fbllowinf; year, was the work of the accomplished schotar and atateaoian, Gou- 
venieur Moms, brother of Lewia, one of the BiKncra of the Declaration of Indo- 
MQdence. He was bom at Morrisanjo, on the Wostchentcr ahore of the Ilarlcni 
River, New York, on tho 31st of January, nu2. Tho death of hU father Idt 
him to tho care of hia mother at the age of twelve ycnpt. Ho wan graduated at 
King's (now Columbia) College, in the city of Now York, in May, 1T6B, at the 
age of aiiloen years, and hia oration on that occasion, on the mibjert of Wit and 
Beauty, tnoite a, marked eensiition among the polished circlet of tho day. Ho 
studied law under Williiun Smitli, tlio historian of Now Vork, and aCtervrard 
diief juatieo of the province, and was licensed to praetiee, in the Autumn of 
1771. Ho waa not yet twenty yenra of age, yet ho had already engsffcd in 
political discussions of the day, ospccially upon financial subjects, and hsd at- 
tracted the attention of many leading men. He continued much before tho 
ptibUc in speech and in print, until 17T5, when he was elected to a seat in the 
New York Provincial Oin^cress. There he made a moat favorable inipressioa, 
and waa soon an acknowledged leader, although then only twcnty-tlireo yeais 
of age. Ho was one of the committee of correaponilenco for tho city of New 
York, and hia pen waa continually busy for the patriot cause. In the Summer 
of 11T6, he waa sent aa apeciol agent to the Continental Congreaa, on the subject 
(/payment to troops; and in tho Autumn of tlie following year, he was elected 
to a seat in that body. He was placed on a committee to confer with Geueral 
Washington on the subject of a now organization of the Continental army, and 
he apent nearly three months in the camp at Valley Forge. From the moment 
of presenting his credentials, Mr. Morris was one of tho moat active and highly 
eneemed membera of Congreaa; and Anally, when tlic government waa newly 
organized, in 1181, under the Articles of ConfederaUon, he was made asaistsDt 
financial agent with his great namesake of Pliiladelphia. He waa now a per- 
manent resident of that city, where, by an accident, he lost a leg.' He remained 
there until 1786, when he purchased the patemHl eatate at Momaaoia tmm a 
Tory brother, and soon afterward made it his abode. He was a delegate from 
Peiuiaylvania in the convention that fhimed the Federal Constitution, and when 
the TKtotia articlea had been thoroughly disciissed and agpocd upon, the task of 
piitting the whole instrument into proper form and language was entnieted to. 
Mr. Morris. The following year he wont to Paris, and resided there until early 
In ITM, when, having temved from PresideDt Woahingtoa the appointment ot 
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private ^eiit k> transact important business with the British ministiy, he went 
to London. After acoomplishing hia buainess, he made a brief tour on the Con- 
tioent. Early in 1192, he received intetligence of Ua appointment us minister 
plenipoleiitiiuy to the French court, and that important station he filled until 
the Autumn of 1194, when he made another Continental tour, chieQ; for the 
purpose of gathering inlcmaation for the beneQt of himself and counbj. Ho 
finajly returned to America in the Autumn of 1798, and retired to private life 
at MorrtBonia, oAer on absenc'e often years, during nhich time he had been en- 
gaged in the moat ohiuous public and private duties. He won soon alterfford 
elected to till a vacancy in the United States Senate, and hold a neat there (Vom 
Uay, 1800, until Uorch, 1S03. He travelled most of the remainder of 1803, in 
the United States and Canada. Hia thoughts were ever active on the sabject 
of the internal improvomcnt of his native State. He was among the earliest to 
i^preciate Joaso Hawley'a plan for connecting the watere of Lake Erie and the 
Hudson, by a canal, and was one of tlie most ardent friends of the project. He 
did not live to ace it consummated, fbr death suddenly terminated bia career, on 
the 6th of November, 1816, in the sixty-BHh year of his age. Mr. Morris was a 
fine writer, and hia pen wielded an extensive influence during half a century. 



THOMAS M'KEAN. 

AMONG the numerous men of note, in Peuieylvania, who received an aca- 
demic education under Francis Allison,' was the eminent Chief Justice 
M'Eean, of that State. Ho was bom in Cheater county, Pennsylvania, on the 
19th of March, 1734. He studied law with his relative, David Finney, at New 
Castle, in Delaware ; and during his student life, he was clerk of the prothono- 
tary Court of Common Plena, for that county. He was admitted to practloe 
tiefbre he was twenty-one years of age, and his bpward course in his profesrion 
was mpid and highly honorable. In I7S6, he was appointed deputy of the at- 
lomoy-general, to prosecute in the county of Sussex, and the following year he 
was admitted to the bar of tbe Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. He was ap- 
pointed clerk of the assembly of Delaware, at about Uie same time; and that 
body, in 1762, appointed him a coUeoguo, with Cierar Kodnc;, to revise and 
print tbe laws of the province enacted during the preceding ten yeara. That 
same year ho was choacn a member of the Dclawnre Assembly,' and then ho 
commenced his distinguished political career, in cameat, which continued for 
almost half a century. Ho was annually reelected to the Assembly for seventeen 
years, against his continually expressed desire to leave public life, and even 
while, for six years of the time, ho was a resident of the city of Philadelphia. 
This wssan extraordinaij proof of bis ability and fidelity.' 

In 1764, the l^slature appointed him one of throe trustees of the provincial 
loan office, and he performed the duties of that station until 1TT3. He was a 
delegate to the "Stamp Act Congress " held in New York, in 1766, and was 
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of the reTemie. In the A.utumiior 11TS, be was choeen Sifeaker of the Ab- 
Bemblr. He was a delegate Tor bit adopted proTiDce in the Qrat CoatinenUl 
CoDgreBH, in 1174; and he was a member of the national council (rom that time 
nnUl the return of peace, in 1783. Aa such be advocated independence, and 
aigned tbe great Dectaration. He was one of the committee appoioted to dmw 
up the Artidea of Coofedoration ; and while acting as a senator in Conffresa, and 
preddentofthe Qovly-orgnnized State of I>elaware, hewaaalBo diEtinftuiRhed as 
a soldier, in New Jersey, with the commiaaion of colonel !□ July, 1T77. he was 
commisaioaed chief justice of Penosjlvania, and ^eld tliat exalted office for 
twenty years. It was a position of great responsibility, but Judge M'Kcan was 
equal to the task he had assumed. He waa preudcnt of CnDgnwi, in 1781: 
and, in 17aT, he was a mambcr of tbe PennaylTaDia cocvcntioD which raiiSeo 
the Federal ConBtitutiou. lie was its oarDest advocate, and was eitremc^ly in- 
fluential in procuring its ratiflcstion, by Ponnsjlranio. In 1789, Judge M'Epan 
aaiisted in amending the constitution of bis native Stale ; and ten yuara adcr- 
wwd, at the end of a warm parly contest, he was elected governor of Pennayl- 
Tania. He was rather violent in his party seal, and his course as cliief magis- 
trata created the moat bitter snimoeity agwnst him. His political enemies tried 
to impeach him, but his stem integrity never allowed him to deviate from (be 
strict line of duty, and they found no true basis for their attempts to degrade 
him. For nine years he governed Pennayivaoia with firmness, ability, and great 
discretion, and then retired from public life. Only odco agnin did he ap|icor in 
a popular assembly. It was in Independence Hall, in tS14, when the safety of 
Philadelphia seemed in jeopard; Ihim the British, He presided, and reminded 
the people that there were then only two parties, " our country and its invaders." 
The venerable patriot went down into the grave, on the 21th oT June, 1SI7, 
when past the eighty-third year (^ his age. 



THOMAS BALDWIN. 

ONE of the most eminent lights of the Baptist Church, In America, waa the 
Reverend Thomas Baldwin, D.D., who was bom at Boznih,' Connecticut, 
on the 23d of December, 1763. His early education waa veiy limited, yet his 
ardent aspirations for knowledge overcame many obstacles in his way. When 
he was sixteen years of age his parents went to Canajm, then a frontier town in 
New Hampshire, to reside, and there his youth was spout in the laborious voca- 
tion of a blacksmith, the business of his step-father. Flo was l^oqucntiy called 
upon to read sermons to the people on the Sabbath, when tlie minister waa ab- 
sent, he being the only young man in tlie piece capable of performing such scr- 
yice. Only a few books could then be obtained, yet so thoroughly did he study 
all that fell in his way, that, when arrived st mniihood. he po^essed a stock itf 
miscelluieoua knowledge much greater than that of most young men of his time, 



Ruth Huntington, of Norwich, in 1775, and 
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THOMAS BALBWIN', 



^CvJ?^ 



80on afterword bocsme a member of the Bnptixt Cliurch. He was ordained for 
the Christian miiiialr;ri ^'^ ^^^ Summer of 17S3 ; and at about tlie same time ha 
was elected to a seat In (be Connecticiit lejcislBturo. Never waa a man more 
devoted to his tallinfc, than vas thix eminent jounjc nervant of Christ He soon 
declined polilical offlco, because it interfered wiih his ministerial labora, Dke 
Paul, his own hands mlniaterod to his neceivulies, Tor, during the flrat seven 
jroars of his pastoral labors, his satar? did not amount to foK; dollars a year. 
Yet he travelled on horseback over a largo distriot of country. 

The tame oTUr. Baldwin, as a zealous prencher, was soon in oil the churches;- 
and. in November, 1190, ho was inHtaUod pastor of the Second Bsptist Church, 
in Boston. The chantre from the ruder sodetr of the IVonttcr, to the more re- 
fined oir the metropolis, was vprr great, yot Iiis scrvieea n'ere most acceptable, 
(iura the beginning. Flis fervid and persuasive eloquence caplivalcd all bearls. 
and remarkshlo revivals occurred under his preacliing. Within the space of 
two yeara [1803-1805], over two hundred communicants were added to his 
congre$ntion. 

;^ 1803, the Faculty of Union College, New York, conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, upon Mr, Baldwin; and Che same year he commenced the 
publication of the American BapUit Magazine. He was its nole editor until IB17, 
and senior editor until bis death. It wns a powerful auxiliary in bis hands, in 
promoting the growtb of the Baptist Church in this country ; and, Ibr a long 
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time, it waa the only publication iasned b; that denomiiuitian oa this aide the 
Atbntitv 

Altbough eminent w a preacher and editor, Sr. Baldwin ia mora widely known 
to the readily world aa an aatlior. The number of bis publtnhcd works ia thii^- 
(bur, a Urge proportion of whicb conuita of sermons, printed by special reqnesL 
His writings on Baptism have alwaya been regarded as expreeaing the opinions 
of the standard authorities of his denomination. Dr. Baldwin was a loalons 
fHend of institutiona of IcamiDg^ especioU; of those fostered by the Baptist 
Church ; and during his long life, until his steps began to tolt«r, he was an active 
laborer. Ho literally " died in hanieaa," for he expired at Waterrille, Uaine, on 
the day after preaching two ioslructive sermooa at Ilallowell. His departure 
was on the 29th oT August. I82G, at the age of seventy-two years. Temperate 
and regular in bis habita, hi* old age waa l&e a sunuy landscape just at evening, 
suOVisod with golden light 



SETH WAUNER. 

AUOKO the Gnen Mbmltm Boys oS the last cetttury, the man next to Ethan 
Allen in their esteem, for daring courage, unflinching patriotism, and pleas- 
ant companionship, was SeCh Warner, a nativo orWoodbuir, Coonecticut, wbeia 
ho was bom at about the year 1744. We have no reliable records of bis eariy 
life, except that be was fond of athletic sports and the excitemcots of the chase. 
He look np his abode at Bitnnington, in the present Vermont, in 1773, and wM 
famouB throughout titat whole region as a deer and bear hunter. In the contra- 
versj with the authoritica ofVermont, be waa one of the leadera of the people) 
andinMarcti, 1TT4, the legislature of New York passed an act of outlawry against 
him. ne was with Etiian Allen at the capture of Ticonderoga, in May, IT76, 
and commanded the little force that took poasesaioti of Crown Point immediately 
aherward. He received a colonel's commissiau from Congress, raisedaregimentiif 
Gran Mousiain Boys' and joined the army iu Canada, under General Uonlgomeiy; 
but on the approach of Winter, they were discharged. He tiad been of great 
service after the capture of Klhan Allen, at Monti^ and on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, hud repulsed a considerable Britiali Ibrcc, under Governor Carieton, whicli 
attempted to land at Longueuil for the purpose of driving the invading Amer- 
icans back to Lake Ctiamplain. The following Spring, Warner raised anotho- 
regiment, marched towanl Quebec, and was very serviceable in the final retr««t 
of the Americans rroni Canada. In i^ the operations in the vicinity of Lake 
Champloin, in 177G, Colonel Warner was an efficient participator; and be waa 
at Ticondcn^B, in tho Summer of 1T77, when Burgoyno compelled the Amer- 
icans to abandon that post. Ho commanded a part of St. Clair's troops in that 
retreat, and gallantly fought the pursuing enemy at Hubbardton, on Uie 7th of 
July. Defeated in that engagement, he mode a succchbTuI retreat to Manchester, 
and on the ICth of August following, be was with the gallant Stark in the en- 
gageraont known os the Battle of Bennington. Ho then joined General Gates on 
the Hudson, assietcd in humbling Burgoj-ne, and participated in the glocy of his 
defeat and capture. He engaged very Utile in public life, after that event, be- 
cause his health was greatly impured bj a complication of disorders. He lin- 
gered on until 17SS, when doath ended his sufferings. He died at his birth-place, 
•t the ago of about forty^jne years. Grateful for his serviecB, his adopted State 
granted a valuable tract of land lo his widow and children. 
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" T Ait not worth pnrehasing, but, auch ns I am, the King of Great Britwn b 
X Dot rich eaough to do it," are tLe noble words attributed by tradition to 
Joseph Reed, of Pcnoaj'lTaDia, aod uttered when a bribe was offered for his 
influence in Giver of Qreat Britain, in 1178. He was bom ot Tronton, New 
Jeisey, on the 2Jth of August, 1741. Hia &ther 80on afterward made Phila- 
delphia his reaidenco, fbr sevenil yeaia. Joseph was designed for tlie profession 
of tl''! law, and waa educated in the college at Princeton, where he was grad- 
uated in 115T, with a Bachelor's decree, at the early age of eixtoen years. He 
first studied law with Richard Stockton, and completed hU legal education in the 
Temple, in Ltmdon. On his return home, he made Philadelphia hia reddeace, 
entered wannly into political life, and wsa one of the comicittoe of correspond- 
ence in his adopted city, in 1IT4. He was choaea preadent of the flrat popular 
conrontion in Pennsylvania; and, in 1775, he accompanied Washington to 
Cambridge as his aid and secretary. Tie remained with the chief doriog that 
campaign, and the following year, when Gates was appointed to the command 
in the Northern Department Ur. Reed was then appointed adjutant-general 
ofthe American army, with the rank of colonoL He poribrmed efficient service 
in the battle near Brooklyn, in August, 1776, especially in the management of 
the admirablo retreat of the Americans. In the Spring of 1777, ho was appointed 
k brigadier, in command of cavalry, but declined the honor, yet he remained at- 
tached to the anny until after the battle at Germantown, in the Autumn of 
1771. He was soon afterward elected to a seat in Congress, and wits a member 
oT that body when, in the Spring of 1778, commissioners eamo from England to 
negotiate a peace on the basis of the submission of the colonists to the crown. 
It was Co the agent of one of these commissioners that be is said to have ad- 
dressed the wonls above quoted.' The &ct became known, and Congieai re- 
fiisad fiirthar intercounw with the commissioners. In 1778, General Eeed wia 
ohosea president of the nowly-ot^nized commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
Blle<l that station witli great ability until October, 1781, when he retired from 
public life, and resumed the practico of the law. Like all dutifiil men, be was 
the target for unmeasured abuse from hia political opponents ; but when time 
disupated the cloods of party rancor, alt men beheld in Joseph Reed a patriot 
and an honest man. Hia health became impaired in 17S4, and he went to Eng- 
land to seek its restoration, hut without tieneflciol results.' Ue died on the 4th 
of March, 1785, at the age of forty-fout years. 
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X country, i 

ft greater portion of tlie War fiir Independence. He was a natiTS of London, 
v-ell-edaeated, courtly in deportment, and a fceneral IsTorite among his acqnaint- 
anccs. Ue was a booksoUer in London, but filing in buainpsa, he came to 
America, in 17G0, iind op<!ned a book-rtore in Philadelphia. The fbUowing year 
he opened another at tlie Toot of Wall Street, New York; and, in 1762, he 
established a third, in Boston. His partner in the latter died three years afte> 
ward, and it was clotted. In the coune of a few years ho again failed in bnsi- 
ness, bat setlUng his affairs satlaTactorily, ho resumed it in New York, and 
thereafter conflnod his operations to that city. He commenced printing boofa^ 
in ITTS ; and, in the Spring ofthc following year, lie publisliod the Srst number 
of hia Royal GateOfer, a wtvkl; aewflpaper. It w.ia conduiTted with considerable 
fairness, but after the hoHtilities in Uassaohuselts, in the Spring of UTS, he took 
strong ground agaiuBt the Whigs, and elicited their fiercest indignation. Their 
ire look tanjoble shape in November of that yenr, when Isoao Seam (a leader (rf" 
the Sons of Liberty ten years before), at the head of n troop of Connecticut mil- 
itift, marched into the city at noon-day, destroyed Rirington's press, and car- 
ried off his type to the tune of Yankee Doodle. Rivington soon afterward went 
to England, but returned in the Autumn of I TT6, when the British had token 
possession of New York. Karlyin 1771, bo resumed tlie publication of his 

Cper, and from tliat time till the close of the war, he dealt hu^ and uoscrupa- 
19 blows upon the patriots, from Wasliington and Congrcsa down to the most 
obscure offlcia). And yet, toward the close of the conllict, while his press was 
the vehicle of the coarsegt abuse of Washington and his friends, it is a weU-at- 
tested fact that Rivington was secretly furnishing tlie American comtnander-in- 
chief valuable infbnnation concerning the movements and plans of the enemy 
within the city. Such was the case from early in 1781, until the evacuation cf 
the city by the British near the close oflTGS.' This fact accounts for the other- 
wise inexplicable circumstance, that Rivington, the arcli-loyalist. was allowed 
to remain white tliousands of less oflendiug Tories were compelled to flee to 
Nova Scotia. Rivinglon sagaciously perceived the inevitable result of the con- 
flict, and thus made a peacc-oSbring to the Americana. His business declined 
after the war, and he lived in comparBtive poverty for many year^ simply be- 
cause he would not relinquish his expensive mode of living.' lie died in July, 
1802, when at the age of about seventy-eight ye]irs. 
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JOHN OICKKNSON. 

rE "Letters of a Farmer of Pennajtrania to tbo iDhsbitsnla ot the British 
Coloiii(«," published in the Pmraylvania Chronicle, during tbe Suminer and 
AutniDQ of 1761, hnd a pon-erful influence on the American mind, in preparing 
it fur the great struggie (or frecdoni, oren then impending. The author was 
John Dicltenson, a native of Marrland, where ha was bom, on lie 13th irf 
Sorember, 1732. His iather was first judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in 
Delaware, and beinff wealthy, hia sod bad svery advantage of social position 
and pecuniaiy ease, at the begiDning of life. Ue waa well educated by private 
lUtoiB, and tlien went to Englaod and studied law in tlio Temple, for three years. 
lie flnit appeared in public life as a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly, In 
17G4, where the readiness of his pen attracted general attention, lie was also 
a member of the Stomp Act Congreaa, in 1765. He soon atlerward commenced 
writiiiK polilieal essays; and during the whole conflict, which commenced in 
earnist in 1775, liii pen was always active nnd clBeicnI. Ills Lttlers of a fttm- 
lylriiHia Farmer, above alluded to, were published in London, by Dr. Franklin, 
in 1768, and the following year they were translated into French, and published 
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Ur. Diokenaon wu a memb«r of tbo first ContiDental Con^resa, in 1171, and 

hia pen was inatnimenUJ in Ihe preparation or two of the State papers pat forth 
bf that body. He wroto the Declafatioa of the Con^i'ess of 11TB, settiDft Curth 
the caoaoa and the nocessity for vnr ; yot he Bteadily opposed the idea of polit- 
ical indepeodonce, for he hoped for a remnciliation. For that reason, be was 
Intentionally alisent from Congreaa on the 4th of Julj, 11T6, for he was unwill- 
ing to vole on the subject of iodependenco, contraij to the eipreBSed wishes of 
his constituents. In the Autumn of 1771, President ICE^n, of Delaware, 
commiBaionod him a brigadier-general, but his military career was diort He 
was again elected to Congress, in 1779, attd Chore, sa before, his pen was em- 
ployed in the preparation of important Stato papera. In 1180, he took his acat, 
as a member, in the Delaware Asaemblji ; and, in 1782, he was elected pre»dciit 
or governor of Pennsylvania. He held that ofSce until October, 1185. IIo was 
one of the most accomplished and efGciont mcmbeis of the convention that 
framed the Federal Constitution; and over the signature of f}Mai he published 
nine abty-written letters in its defence. In 1192, he asxLsted in forming a Con- 
stitution for Delaware; and, in 1701, ho publlBhad sjiethor aories of politiml 
letters over the signature of Fabiua. At about that time he retired from pubUc 
Ufe, and the remainder of his days were passed in the enjoyment of domestic 
and Bocinl happiness, nt Wilmington, where he died on the 14th of February, 
1808, at the age of aeventy-flve yeare. DidienBon College, at Carlisle, Pennayl- 
TanLa, is a noble monument to perpetuate his memory. It is now [1864] under 
the control of the Baltimore and Philadelphia conferences of tbo Uothodist 
Episcopal Church. 



PETEn MUHLENBERG. 

SPntlTITAL and temporal warliire waa tlie lot of many Gospel ministers, dar- 
ing the War ibr Independence. Of those wbo wielded weapona maitfully, 
Id both fields of conflict, was John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, who genera% 
wrote his name with the John and Gabriel omitted. He was a native a Tr^pr, 
a village in Montgomery county, PcnnHylvonia, where ho waa bom on the lit 
of October, 1146. Ho was the son of Dr. Melcboir Muhlenberg (the founder of 
the Lutheran Church in Amorii?a), and the daughter of Conrad Weiscr, tho great 
Pennsylvania Indian agent Peter waa educated for the ministry, portly in this 
oouutry, and partly in Knropo. Uo was ordained in 17G9, and commenced hia 
pastoral labors in Western Now Jersey the following ypar. Ue was called to 
the chaise of a congregation in Yirginia, in 1711, and it being neceasoty to nb- 
tain ordination from an English Bishop, before ha could enter upon hia duties 
there, he wont to London for the purpose, at the beginning of the following 
year. He and Mr. (allerward Bishop) White were ordained at the same time. 
On his return, he bocame' minister of tho parish of Woodstock, Virginia, and waa 
soon an acknowledged leading spirit of that section among those wbo opposed 
British aggressions. Tie was chairman of tho committee ofHaTetyiittliat coun^, 
in 1774, and was elected to a eoat In tho House of Burgesses. At the close of 
1115, he waa appointed colonel of a "Virginia regiment, and, relinquiehing his 
pastoral duties,' ho joined tbo army, and was iu the battle at Charleston, in 
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June, 1T76. Congress commissioned him a brigadior, in Februaiy, 1711, Bad he 
waa ordered to take charge uf all iIjb Virginia Continental troops. Ue joined 
the unnj, nnder Waabiaguin, at Middlebrook, in May, and waa witb the chief 
in all his movamaitta from that time until 1719^ — Brsndfwine, Germantown, 
While Maish, Voile; Forgo, and Monmouth. He was with Wayne at the cap- 
ture of Stony Foiat, in July, 1179, and was very active afterward, in Virginia, 
nntil the capture of Corawallis, in the Autunin of 1181. He was a brave par- 
ticipator in tliat Uat great battle of the Itevolulion. At the close of the war ho 
WM proniotod to ni^or-geaeral, and removed to ppunsylvania, He never ro- 
mmed hia ministerial labors, but served his natlvo State in several civil offices. 
lie was a member of the fir^t and third Congress, nftcr the organization of the 
Federal GovemmeDt, and was also a United Stiitcs Senator, in ISOl. Ho waa 
appointed superviBOr of the revenue of Pennsylvania the same year ; and, in 
1802, ho was made collector of tho port of Philadelphia. Ja that office he re- 
mained until his death, which occurred at bis country seat, near Philadelphia, 
on tho 1st of October, 1807, when he was precisely sixty-one years of age. His 
rcmaii^E lie buried in the burial-ground at Trappe, near the <^urcb whereui he 
WW baptized. 



SILAS TALBOT. 

T^HE exigcncLes of tho public service during the War fbr Independence often- 
X times made officers amphibious — called to duty on land and water — as in 
the case of Arnold, Drayton, and others. Silas Talbot was of this class, and one 
of tho bravest and most devoted. lEis memory has been rescued from oblivion 
by an aoxnnplished writer of our day (!1. T. Tuckennan, Eaq.), who, witb in- 
finite paina, has grouped the chii?r incident? of his checkered lif:i into a miniature 
volnmc. Our hero was a lineal descendant of Sir Richard de Talbot of the timo 
of William the Conqueror, and seems to have inherited the martial taste of his 
illustrious aooeator. Ue was a nativo of Rhode Island, but little is known of 
hia early liib. Ho was a young man when the war broke out, and he entered 
heartily into the contest. He then resided in Providence, where he had married, 
in 1772, and built himself a house, with his own earnings. Early in 171B, he 
had organized a httle oompany of volunteers ; and, in Juno following, the State 
gave him tbo commission of captain in one of its regiments. Ho joined tho camp 
Dt Roxbury, was active during that campaign, and accompanied the army to 
New York, in tlio Spring of 1170. There he performed some daring eiploits 
against tho British shipping in the harbor, which elicited the thanks of Congress, 
and pn^cuied him a major's commission. In the Autumn of 1171, ho was in the 
memorable aicgo of Fort MifBin, on Ibo Delaware, where ho was twice badly 
■wounded. Tho following year we find Major Talbot busily ei^ogcd in furoiali- 
ing boata for General Sullivan to traosport bis troops across the channel st the 
upper end of Rhode Island; and from that time, until tho evacuiftion of (he 
IsUod, by the British, he was active in all mihtary and naval events, in that 
Tidnity. In tho Autumn of 1119, he waa commissioned a captain in the navy, 
and he afterward made as successful cruises, as ho had already during his dx 
months of naval command previous to tho date of his commission. He was 
enured by a small British fleet, in USD, and suffered the horrors of the Jersey 
prison-«hip,' and the Provost jail, at Noiv York, fbr several months. Ho waa 
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BnaUj taken to England, and exchanged at tlie dose of 1181. AEUr the war, 
he puichaaed a portion of Cbe tbrfeiC«d eetale of Sir William JohDSOo'a han, oa 
the Uobairic, and retired to priTate lifb. Id 1794, when a new organizatioo of 
tba amrj todk plaoe, Gaptnin Talbot was called into the public service ; and ho 
nperintendod the cooatnictlon of the Conalilution, which becama hi« Sog^ip, 
In lT9t>, while on a cruiM in the Went Indies, with the afterward reoowned 
commaDderof the tame ship (Hull), an hia lieuteoanl. Talbot remained in active 
■errice antil 1901, when lie rcaif(Qed his camminion, took up his abode >o Uie 
eil7 of New York, and lirod in retirement until hii death, on tho 30th of June, 
1B13. Hia remains were buried under Trinit; Church. 



NATHAN HALE. 

ONE of tlie earliert martrra in the cause of popular liberty, in America, waa 
C^taia Nathan Halo, whoso late, and that of Major Andri), history jnty 
properly parallel. He was a sod of Richard Hals, of Coventry, Connecticut, Bod 
was bcnu io that town, tweoCy miles fhim Hartfcird, about Ibe year 17G4. Ho 
was graduated at Yale CoUcgo, with distioguished upprobation, in 1773, when 
the tempest of the Revolution was gatberiog force. Fired with zeal for liberty, 
he Joined the Coaoecticut troops that hastened to Boston after <he skinnishes at 
Lexington and Concord, and was with Captain (afterward Colonel) Knowlton in 
the battle on Breed's HilL IIo continoed with tho army under the immediato 
command of Washington, until the [bllowing year, and participated in tlio batllo 
near Brooklyn, and the retreat of the American army. Tram Long Icltod. At 
that time Eoowlton was in command of a regiment, celled Congrea' Oun, that 
assumed a sort of body-guardianship to the comniuadcr-in.cliief| and young Hale 
held a captain's oommission in it Wliile tlie Amerienn army were upon Ilarltm 
Heights, and the great body of the British were yet oa Long Island (in tho 
vidnlty of Brooklyn, and of the present Astoria], 'Washington ves very anxiooa 
to asoertain the exact condition of tho enemy's forces. He applied to Colonel 
Enowltou Ibr a judicious person to go as n spy into tlis British camp. Captain 
Hale votnnteercd for the service, and bearing instructions from Washington, ho 
craned Long Island' Sound from the Connecticut shore, visited the British 
camps, made notes and sketches, unsuspected, and was nbout to embark fiom 
Hantington, to Connecticut, when he was discovered and exposed, it is said, by 
ft Tory relative, and was mode a prisoner. Ilo was taken to ^ir William Howes 
huul-quartors at Turtle Bay, conQncd in Bcckmau's green-house in tho garden, 
tmtil morning, and then, without the ferm of a rcgulu' trial, was handed over to 
Cuimingbam, tlio brutal provoat-marsliul in New York, fbr execution ss a spy. 
That wretch would not allow him to havo tho company of a clergj'msn, nor the 
use ofa Biblo; and ha even destroyed the letters which tho victim had written 
to his mother and cistets during tlie ni)^it. Amid iruel jeers he was hanped, 
like a dog, upon aa sppio tree, and his bod; was buried in a grave benealli its 
■hadow. Ha suBbred donth in accordance with the stem laws of war, jDut his 
treatment, ttom the hour of his capture until his death, was disgraceful to tho 
British commander. Hole's last words were. "I only regret that I bavtr not 
more hves to giro to my countiy."' A twautiful monument has been erected to 
Ma memoiy la his native town. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

1 ROUN'D the n&ine of HAinilton, the pure patriot, the brave aoldier, the mo> 
A comidiBhed itatesiniui, uid acute flnaocier, there ia m halo which brightenfl 
with the Iat»e oT fsara, Ibr he waa peerlMi among bis tellowB. He was a nativo 

of the island of Nevis, ia the West ladies, and waa deaceoded from a Scotch 
fathar agd a French mother. He waa bom on the tlth of January, IIGT. Ho 
received a fiir education in childhood, and at the age of twelre jeare he bccamo 
a clerk in the mercaatile hoose of Nicholas Cruger, at St. Croix. Every leisure 
maiD^Dt he devoted to atudy ; and while ;el a mere youth, a producti<ni of his 
pia give Buoh evidence of great geuiui^ that the friends of bis widowed mother 
provided mearni £ir sending hiiu to New York to be thorDaghly educated. At 
tbe age of sirteen yean he accompanied hia mother to the United States, and 
entered Eiag's (now Columbia) College as a student, where be remained about 
three yoara. The contest of word! with 0-reat Britain, was then raging, and 
gave scope to his thoughts and topics fhr hi* pen. When only seventeen years 
of age he appeared as a speaker at public meeting and he assisted the Sons of 
Liberty in carrying off British cannon from the battery of Fort Qcorfcc, at the 
foot oTBroadwar, in 1775. He entered the army as captain of an artillery com- 
piny, raised chiefly by himselC and performed (tood service at White Plain^ 
Tronton. and Princeton. His pen was as active as his sword, and many article^ 
attributed to more maturo and eminent men, were the ofDipring ot his brain. 
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H« Bttrwted the apecial attentioa of WuhingtoQ, ud in ICardi, 1777, the oom- 
mandec^ln-chier tLppointod binx bia aid-de-camp, with the rank d lieuCenuit- 
ooloneL During the remainder of tho irar, uDtil the ct^jture of CorairaltiB in 
the Autuioii of 17S1, he vaa WashingtoD'B chief aecpetary, and naa also the 
leader of a corps of light ioGintry, ander La FaTette, at the eie^ of Yorlnomi. 
After that event he led the army, and, in IIB2, vaa admitted to pnuHice at the 
bar of the Supreme Court of tho State of New Torii. He was a member of 
CongresB daring that year, but declined a reelection. He had married a dai^bter 
of General Philip Schuyler, in 1780, and he looked to hii proferaion Tor the enp- 
port of hia family. Ilo rose to diilinction very rapidly, yet in tlie midst of his 
ezteiuiTe buaineaa, he found time to employ bis pen npon subjcctl of national 
importance. He was a member of the oonvention tliat froiiiod the Federal Cod- 
■titiitioii, and in connection with Uadison and Jay, wrote tho icliea of articles 
in faror of that iostrumcnC, known as The FtderaiiM. Of tho eighly-flro nnm- 
bers, HamtltoQ wrote fifty-four. lie was also a member of tho State coDvention, 
held at Foughkeepsie in ItSS, that ratified the Constitution. When, io ITSS, 
the new goremmeDt was organized, Wastuagton, on the earnest rccommenda- 
tkin of Rwert Uorria, placed Mr. Hamilton at the head of the Treasury. It was 
a wise choice, for Swinclal difficulties were more formidable than any others in 
the way of the adminiEtralion, and no man was more capable of bringing order 
oat of ccnftwion, than Mr. Hamilton. His conaammate ehill soon regulated 
money matters; bat while he was imprnTing the fiscal condition of tho gorcm- 
ment, he was injuring his own. He accordingly resigned his office, in llOS, and 
turned his attention to hia profea^n. When a provisionul army wns raised, in 
119B, Washington accepted the commission of commandeMn-^liicC only on con- 
dition that Hamilton should be his associate, and second in command. This 
was Hamilton's last public aerrico. In the Winwr of 1804, ho became inyolvcd 
In a pohtical dispute with Colonel Aaron Burr, which resulted in a duel in July 
follawing. They met at Hoboken. and upon the same spot where his son was 
killed in a duel a few years ineTiously, Hamilton was mortally wounded, and 
died the neit day, July l!lh, 1804, at tho age of little mons than forty-seven 
years. His wife survived him, in widowhood, Slly years. She died on the 9th 
' of November, ISS4, at the age of ninety-seven years and three months. The 
voluminous papers of General Hamilton were porchased by Congress, sod atlw 

being arranged by his son, John C. Hamilton, they n 

ootavo volume^ in IMl. 



WILLIAM OBAY. 

fPHE successful and honorable meichMit is one of the moat valuable iategiala 
1 of a nation's strength, for he is tbe factor of the nation's labor and cajutaL 
Ono 01' the most eminent in this profession was William Gray. He was ham 
tn Lynn, Hasaachusetts, m 17SI, and when quite a small boy, was apprenticed 
to a merchant in Salem. He finished his commercial education with Richard 
Derby,' of that port ; and such was his character for enterprise and strict in- 
tegrity dahDg hia apprenticeship, that when, soon after its close, he commenced 
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lHtdii«» for himBel^ he bad Uie entire conSdeiice uid good-will of the vbdi* 
oommoiuty. Prosperitj waited upon Mm in all his tranaactiODi, and in leM 
tban Iwenty-QTe jears after he commenced buajness, he wai taxed a» tba 
vealthieat man in Salem, notwithatanding some of the largeat fortuneE in the 
United Stated belonged to mon of that town. His enterprise and industry yrti 
wonderful; and at one time he had more than sixty Bail of square-rigged vesseli 
on the ocean. For more than SElf years he arote at davn, and was readj fbr 
the business of the dtiy before others had floished their last nap. Although ho 
had millions of dollars afloat on the sea of business, be was careAil of small ex- 
penditures — tboee leaks which endatiger the ^ip — and hia whole life was n 
leegon of prudent oconomy, without penuriousness. 

Ur. Gray was a democrat, and his Rincerity was ednced by the (act that dur- 
ing the ombar^ he took sides with JoOerson, notwithstanding all New England 
was in a hLize against the piwdout, and iC was an iqjury to the amount of ten* 
of thousands of dollars to the great merchant's business. lu the midst of tb* 
commercial distress, he removed to Boston, and having pleAsed the people wfaila 
a State Senator, he was chosen lieutenant-governor of the Commonweallh. Ha 
used bis immense riches fur tlis wants of government, and never took advao- 
tagoa of the axigendes of the timet, to specidate iu goveniiDent tecnritiM. ARer 
(be war of 1SI1-'15, be engaged largely in buainesE again, but be lost often and 
heavily. Tet he died a rii^ man, Mnored and beloved for his virtoe^ on th* 
4th of November, 1816, at the age of about seventy-firar yeari, 



DAVID HUMPHREYS. 

IT is umeribcd upon a neat gnuiite monument, in a cemetety at New BitTeii, 
Connecticut, that "David Humphreys, doctor of laws, member of the Acad- 
emy of Sdences of Philadelphia, UaBsachuBetts, and Connecticut, at the Bath 
fAgrifnilturat Society] and of the Royal Society of London,'' was "ndistinguiahed 
historian and poet; a model and k patron of ■nenoe, and (f the ornamental and 
useful arts." lie wns bom in Derby, Connecticut, in 1T63, and was graduated 
at Yale College, in 1771. A few months afterward, he wmt to reride,asatul<MV 
in the family of Colonel Fhilipae,' of the PhilipM Hanor, on the Hudson. How 
long he remained in that ca^ndty we have no record, and we lose tight ot tbo 
fticnre " historian and poefuntil thewarof the Revolution began, when ws 
Bud blm at the head of accompany of Connecticut mQilia. lie afierwsnl joined 
the Continental army, witli a captain's commission, and was under ibe immediate 
oommand of QsnenJ Putnam until 1718, when that officer made faim one of hia 
aids, with the rank oT nnyor. He held that commission until the Autumn of 1760, 
wben he was promoted to the ofDce of aid to Wa^ington, with the rank of 
coloiiel. He remained in the military family of the commander-in-chief until tho 
close of the war. For bis valor at Yorktown. where Comwatlis was captured. 
Congress honored him witb a vote of thanks, and the present of aa elegant 



In May, ITU, Colonel Humphreys was appointed secretary to the comminon 
for negotiating treaties with liHelgn powers, and with bis fiiend Eoscinac^o, eo- 
oompuiied Mr. Jefl^non to Paris. He returned in 178A, and was elected to a 
teU Id the Connectkut legislature. He was appcrinted to tbe command cj ■ 
ragimentniMdlbr the western service, bat was not called to the field; andlVora 

l.BnlbmtlUnnatm,tlltttOii)<miiUtttrltenU. fttfgtm. 
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1186 till 1TB8, b« naided at Hartlbrd, where, with Trumbull, Bubw, and Eop^ 
Una, hs wrote the Anarelaad. By invitatioD of Washington, Colooel Eniiipliieja 
resided in the baulj ot the great Patriot flom 178S until appointed by hie il- 
lUBtrioua fhead minister to Portogal, io 1790. He went (tuther in 1791, and 
returned in 1T91. Ha was iood ^erward appointed minLBterto Spun, mdbxdt 
up his abode at Uadrid, early in 17S5. While there be negotiBted treaties with 
Tripoli and Algiora, and was Buocesgfjl in all his diplomatic dutieft. He was 
mcoeeded in oE&ce by General Thomas Pinclniey, in 1802, and then retained 
home. The year previously, he MDt a flock of one hundred merino aheep to 
America, the flrst ever seeo in this couotiy, and the cultiTatioo of thia raluabltt 
■took was his chief employment during the Utter yeara of bis life. Be took 
command of the militia or Conuecticut, in 1B12, but was not in actual service. 
Being biMMd with ample pecuniary mesQB,' ho lived In elegant retirement until 
his sudden death, which was caueed by an organic diaease of the heart That 
eTout ooourred on the 21st of Fehruarj, ISIB, when he was aixty-flve yeara of 
Ke. 

Colooel Humphreys wrote much In prose and Terse. In 1T83, be publubod 
quite a long poetical address to the armies of the XjDited States. He wrote a 
number of smaller poems, a tragedy, and several political tracts ; and, in 1788, 
be wrote a Lile of Oenoml Putnam, from narratives utUred by the old hero's 
Upa, oarefiilly writtea ouL 



JOHN MARSHALL. 

'I'ilB long-honored patriot, and eminent chief Justice of the United States, John 
X H %">h«ll | was horn at Qennantown, in Fauquier county, Tirginia, on tb* 
S4th of September, ITGS, and was the eldest of flfteen children by the Bams 
mother. He received some classical instruction in early youth, and from child- 
hood be avinced a taste for literature and general knowledge. He beoamo 
^yaioallr vigorous by field sporCE^ and hie solitary meditations were generally 
ftmid the wildest natural sceuery. When Dunmore Invaded Lower Virginia, in 
17TS, yonog Marshall was appointed lieutenant in the " minute battalion," and, 
irith his tk^er, perfbrmed good aerrice In the battle at the Great Bridge, near 
the Diamal Swamp. In July, the following year, he was attached to the Tir- 
glnia Oontinental line, with the same commission ; and, early in 177T, ha joined 
the army under Waahington. He was in the battles of Brandywine and ae> 
maatown, auB^red at Valley Forge, and fought at Hoomouth in the Summer of 
1178, as oommnnder of a Vii^nia company. He remained in service until early 
En I7S0, when he turned his attention to the study of the lair. He attended 
the leotures of Hr. Wythe (afterward chancellor of Virf^nia), and towsrd the 
close oTSummer was admitted to practice. A lew months afterward, Vir^nia 
was Invaded by Arnold, and Marshall again Joined the army in defence (^ hii 
native State. There being a redundancy of officers, he eocn resigned his com- 
mlsaloa, but ba had no opportunity to practice his proWion until after the cap- 
tnn of Ooniwallia, In the Autumn of 1T81. He then soon loee to distinction ai 
k lawyer j and, in the Spring of 1783, he was elected to a seat in the Virfpnla 
legial^nro. In the Autumn of that Tear he wu cbosen a member of tbe exco 
ntive oonndL 

In Janueiy, 1783, Ur. Uarahatl married a danghter of the ti*Miiier of Vir~ 
glni^ and they lived tether abont fifty yeare. He resigned hii seat at the 

L UlTtr,OolMilBa«bnri>»Mtba<M<«MB<if<inrrw«iaTXii^MBmli_^i>(UAgL 
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OOOncil board, in 1184, tud immediately aftenrard (ttiough a reaideiit of fficb- 
mood) be was cliusen to represent bis native couDtf io the legislature. Be 
represented Henrico couatf, in 17BT. In the Virginia coavention called 10 con- 
•ider the Federal CoDstitulion, Ur. Marshall was one at the moat zealous and 
eDectiva supporters of that instrument. He served in the YiiginiB legislatun 
until 1T92, whea be again devoted biB wtiole time to bis profession. He was 
a member of the Virginia House of Delegates, in 119&, and DObly defended J»j'» 
memorable treaty.' Uis speech, on that occasion, made a profound impression 
in Amorica and Europe. Soon afterward, ha whs sent ea one of three envo}'* 
extraordinarr to the government of Fmnce. On his return, ho wss elected to a 
test in the Federal Congress. Witliin three weeks after entering upon bis duties 
there, he was called upon to announce. In that body, the death of Washington '. 
His words, on that occesion, were few but deeply ImpreisiTe. Wat can^i In the 
national legislature was short, for, in 1800, he was chosen Srst Beeretaiy of War, 
and then Secretary of State; and, in January, 1801, he was appointed chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Froin that time he discarded 
party politics, and io his lofty atatiou he performed his eialted duties with great 
dignity and unsuspected integrity, during the remainder of bia UJb. He was 
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not immiadful of the cl^mg oT b<a natire State, snd aa hii remdence yna at ill 
capital, he ftequentlj awiated in public duties. This eminent Jarirt died at 
Fbilodelphia, on the 6tli of Jul}-, ia3S\ in the cightioth year of hii ago. Tiro 
days before his death he enjoined bia fHenda to place oaiy a plain slab over di» 
graves orhimselfand wife, and hevTota the simple icscriptiun himaeIC' Jodge 
UarsbaU's Lifi of WmAin^lon, published in ISOS, and rovitod and republiahed in 
183Z, is a standanl work. 



WILLIAM WIHT. 

IT has been well observed that " it ia tho peculiar felicity of our republican in- 
■tituCiooa, tliat thoj throw no impediment in the career of metit, but th« 
competitioti (J HybI abilities." Hundreds oT the Ip.ading' men in our Repnblio ' 
have Illustrated tbe trutli of this sentimeat, and none mora so than the nccom- 
plished William Wirt He was bom at Bladcnsburg, in Uarylanii, on the ISth 
orNovembcr, 1772, and woa left a poor orphan at an cu-lj age. Ilia patenie] 
uncle look charge oTIiim, and at the age of seven years he was placed inn $cbool 
at Oeorgetown, in tbe District of Colombia. From his olevenlh until liis Hfleenth 
year be was at tbe same bcIiooI in Montgomery county, continuously, where bs 
was taught the Latin and Greek languages, and some natural philosophy. He 
there bod the advantages of a good library, and improved it; and as early as 
his thirteenth year, he cocnmeDccd aulhomliip with promise. Young Wirt was 
a tutor in tho family of the late Ninian Edwards, govoraar of lUinoia, (n about 
eighteen months. After a brief residence at tbe South, on account of ilt-health, 
he oommenced tbe study of Liw at Montgomery Court-house, and was licensed 
to piacticfli in the Autumn of 1732. Ho eomraoncod big professional career, the 
some yoar, at Culpepper Court-house, in Virgiuia, and soon became eminent 
With vigorous body and intellect, pleasing person and manners, ho became a 
Civonte, and married the daughter of an accomptisbed gentleman (the intimate 
fHend of JeETorson, Uadison, and Uonroc) residing near Cbarlottesvitle. His 
wilb died in 1799, and in deep distress Wirt left the scenes of bis lato bappy life, 
went to Bicbmond, and was clerlcoTtbe House of Delegates during three sceaions. 
There ho was greatly esteemed for his talents and social occomplishDieuts, and 
he roceivBd the appointment, in 1S02, of chancellor of tbe eaalern district of 
Virginia. In the Autumn of that year ho married an accompiislied young lady 
of Richmond, and soon resumed tho practice of tbe law. In 1803-'!, be wrote 
Ills beautiful essays under tho name of Tht Briiah Spy, nod at about the same 
lime he look up liis abode in Xorfolk. Ho returned to Richmond, in 1806, and 
the following year ho was engaged in tlio trial of Aaron Buir, for treason. His 
groat speech on that occasion was warmly applauded. He was a member of 
the Virginia legislature, in ISOS, and Irom that time until after the war, he 

1. TtiFlrirsTHSnliitblJilsliiniiictirTiioSbiKniaBm, Rkb>ililDd.Biiit<hgl>iKIIV<«<iaiilai1i>«: 
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ponuMl hi* prof^nion suocessfaUj-. In the Wlnler of 1817-'18, he removed to 
WMhingtoQ city, hRvirtg rcceired, fhtm Ur. Monroe, the appoiatment of Attor- 
ney-general of the UoLte.l Sbites. Ilo hold that office throi^h three prcsideDtial 
tenm, uid at the end of Ur. Aduns' admioistrBtion, he made BalUnicne hii 
reeidence. Id 1832, he was nominated fay the Aoti-UanoDJc party for Preeideiit 
of the United States, but reoeivod the majority of the electoral votes In only one 
State — Vermont. Duiiai; 1833 he was engaged in founding a colony of Ocrmuu, 
in Florida. It provHi a. failure. In JanuBry following he atteodcd tho Supreme 
Court at Washinjfton, and his fooblencsa of health was then very much increased 
bj hearing of the death of his eldest dauf^liler. A severe cold hastened the 
progress of his disease, Bad ou the 18th of February, 1S34, he expired, at the 
age of sixty-three yean. His Lffis i^ Patrick HemT/ ia the most brilliant of the 
published produotiona of his pen. 



WILLIAM HULL. 

" T CAIf wait," Bnid the great and good Lavator, when an enemy assniled liia 
1 character, Uaoy injured men have been oompelled to watt, and finally to 
go into the grave without the solace of vindication; yet posterity, more jtut 
than ootemporaries, usually render a righteous judgmenL UencnU William 
Hull, a brave patriot of the Revolution, waited many long years for a vindica- 
tion of his character from the imputations of cowardice, and even of treason, 
uttered by a judicial verdict snd the prejudices of public opinion. Long after 
he fbll asleep in death, his vindication was made complete. lie was a native 
of Derby, Connecticut, where he was bom on tlie !4th of June, 17S3. lie 
required physical vigor while a youth, by farm labor, and at the ago of fifteen 
years he entered Yale Coltoge, as a studenL He was graduated with uiiiol 
honors, in 171!. Ilia parents designed him tor the ministry, but on leaving 
college he tiecame tutor of a school, for awhile, then reluctantly began the study 
of Divinity, and finally became a student in the Law School at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. He was succeasful, and was admitted to the bar, in 1715. He was 
soon afterward elected captain of* militia company, and joined the army nnder 
Voshington, at Cambridge. He continued with Washington dnring tho siege 
of Boston, and tho subsequent operations in the vicinity of New York and in 
New Jersey. He acl«d as field officer in the battle at Trenton, and soon after- 
ward Washington promoted him to major in a MBsaachuBetts regiment. He 
behaved bravely in tho battle at Princeton. In tho following May he marched 
Kxne recruits to Ticondoroga, and was active during the Summer and Autumn 
of that year, until Burgoyne was humbled at Saratoga. In the battles on that 
occasion, he was particulnrly distinguished. He suBlered at Valley ?'orge. fought 
at Monmoutli, and in tho Autumn was in command of a regiment, first at Pough- 
keepsie, and then at White Plains. He was at the capture of Stony Point, in 
the Sainmer of 1779, and he was soon al^rward promoted to the mokof lieulen- 
■Dt-colooeL His services now becomo multilUrious. and until the close of the 
war, be was regarded by General Washington na one of his most useful officers. 
When, after tlje treaty of peace, in 1 T8:i, Iho British still retained possession 
of aeveral frontier forta, in violation of the atipulatlons oT that treaty. Colonel 
Hull was sent to Quebec, by the United States government, to m^e a formal 
demand upon the jtovemor-generHl of Canada tor their immediate surrender. On 
his return, he made his rpsidence nt Newton, Massachusetts; and, in 17S6, be 
waa one of General LiDcoln's volunteer aids in qnoUing the insurrection known 
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ai Shatft Rtbdiion. He waa also very BctiTS ia civil oCTain. In 1TK3, be waa 
appointed a commisaioncr lo make arrangements villi tlie Britiafa gorenmieat 
to hold a treaty with tho Western Indians. Ho viaited England and Pnmee, in 
1198, and soon at^cr his rclum, waa honored with the office of judge of the 
court or Common Fleaa, and the commisaion of major-general in tho militia of 
MasiiacliTisrtla. lie waa also elected a State Ekinalor, and waa emplojed in 
varioua public duties until 1805, when Congresa appointed him governor of tho 
Uichigan Tomtory. Hs held Ihnt otBce wheo war was declared against Great 
Britain, in 1812, at which timo ho waa at the head of an army, marching to 
cniah the power of hostile Iniiianii. He was immediately commiHsioned one of 
the four brigadiera to assist Geueral Dearborn, tho comnumder-in-cliicC In the 
comparatively weak fort at Detroit, ho waa invested 1>y a strong force of British 
oud Indians; and, to Suve his cornmand from almost certain destruction, he sur^ 
rendered tho Ibrt, Lis army of two thousand men, and the Territory-, totheoncmj. 
For this ho was tried for treason and cowBcdicc, and being unable to produce 
certain olSciol testimony which subsequently vindicated hia character, he waa 
fbund guilty of tho latter, and sentenced to be ahot. Tho President of the United 
States, " in consideration of his a^ and revolationacy services," panloned bim. 
but a L'loud was upon his fame and honor. IIo published a vindicatory memoir. 
it) 1824. which ehanj^ public opinion in his Eivor. Yet hodid not live long to 
onjnj the cRects of that change. He died at Newton, on tho 291h of Xovcmbcr, 
1S26, at the age of aoventy-two ycara. A Memoir of General llutl, by his 
daughter and grandson, was published m 1 818. It fully vindicates the chara c t OT 
of the injured patriot, by documentary evidence. 



ABRAHAM WHIPPLE. 

" von, Abraham Whipple, on tho ITth of Juno, ITT3, brnncd hia m^feety's 
J. Tuael, the Gasp:-, and I will bung yoa U the yard ons. 

" James Wallace." 
" To 8iB Jambs Wallace : 

" 8iB, — Always catch a man before you hong him. 

"AaSAHAM Whipplk." 
Soeb was the eorrespondence between two oppowng naval commondc™ in Kat^ 
raganset Bay, in the Summer of 1716. Whipple was a native of Provideneo, 
^luatad at the hood of that bay, where he n-os bom in 1733, lie received very 
little edncatioD, and from earliest youth bis life was spent chiefly upon tho ocean. 
He was in tho merchant serviee for many years, and at the age of twentyHwven 
he waa commander of a privatoor named Tlie Ginne Cock. During a aingic 
cmise, in 1760, bo look twenty-three French prizes. When tho colonists and 
the mother government quarrelled. Captain Whipplo espoused tho cause of his 
oountiymen, and was among those who committod the Qtst overt oct of rebel- 
lion, in New Knglond, in the burning of the ^ritiah armed schooner, Gaspi-, 
above alluded to.- Captain Whipple sailed on a trading voyage to the West 
Indies soon afterward, and did not return nntil 1774. 
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In thB^pringoriTTS, Sir James Wallace, in command of the British frigato 
Rom, blockaded Narro^DBct Bay. The legiBlature of Rhode I^Und fitted out 
two vessels for the purpose of driTiDg the intruder wnay. Theio wero under 
the general command of Whipple, and he won expelled Wallace from the Rhode 
Island waters. In this business Whipple had the honor of firing (lie Gnt ^d 
in tba naTol Bcrvice of the RoToluCion.* In the Autumn followiniic, t'aptuin 
Whipple was ordered on a cruise to the Bennudos, lo seize powder, but was 
uoauccessfal. In December, ho received a commander's commissian, from Cun- 
greas; and, in Fohruary, 1716, he sailed on a cruise in the squadron of Coni- 
inodore Hopkins, Ihe naval commander-in-chieC Prom tliat time until the fall 
of CbarieStoii,in May, 1780, he was in active service. There ho was in command 
ofquil«a EtroniK. but inadequate naval forco, all of which romaininir above water,' 
becsme spoilB tor the victors. For two j-cars and seven months ho remained a 
prisoner on parole, in Pennsylvania, when he was exchanf^d. He left llie ser- 
vice, lo ITBS, and woa allowed to go almost entircl/ unrequited to a citizen's 
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Aafy. He took oommand of a merchant ship, and had th» faan<»' of flret unfuil- 
ing the American flag in the river Tbamea, at London. He was elected to • 
Mat in the Rbode Island l^pslature, in 1TB6. On the (brmation oT tiie Ohio 
cranponf, he emigrated to the wilderness, !□ company with General Ruftu Put- 
nam, and was among the founderB of UoheCta. He was then Ofty-STe years of 
•go. Tba threatening lavages that hung around this settlement until the peace 
Q^otiatod with the Indians, in 119B, called into action the gr^t resources of 
his genius, and he was of essential service to the colony. AJler that treaty of 
peace, he moved (o a small &rm on the hanks of the Uuskingum, where be 
Btniggled on in povenj until 1811, when Congress granted him the halT-paj of 
a naval captaiii.i His failure years were thus made to him seasons of ease and 
absence from care. They were few, hciwever, for he was seventy-eight years of 
age when tardy justice awarded its beneflts. Commodore Whipple died near 
Uarietta, on the !9th of May, 1819, at the age of eighty-ave years. Over his 
gi>ve^ at Marietta, Is a neat stone, beonog an appropriate inscription. 



DANIEL MOHOAN. 

" t H, people said old Morgan never featvd — theiy thought old UorgOD new 
A prayed — theiy did not know — old Morgan was <mxa miserably afraid." 
So talked that "thunderbolt of war" — the "bravo Morgan, who never knew 
fear, " OS the chronicler said — to his children and neighbors when thcj sat and 
listened to his ChriUing stories oftho cmnpaigna for freedom.* Ilo was of Welsh 
descent, and was bom in Pennsylvania, in the year 1736. His family were in 
humble orcumstances, and his education was only such as could bo acquired at an 
ordinary country school, at that time. Attlie ago of seventeen he wandered into 
Tirginia, and thoro became a wagoner for one of tho wealthy planteni in Fred- 
erick county. Ho owned a team when Braddock marched to the fatal field of 
the MonongabelBf and he accompanied tliot expedition as a bearer of supphoa, 
For alleged insult to a British officer, he received five hundred lashes olmoet 
without flinching. A. few days afterward tho offl[?cr became convinced of the 
injuBtico of the charge, and apologized to young Morgan, in the presence ot the 
whole regiment ilis love for British oIBcere was never very ardent afterward; 
and when they becuno liis foes on the field, tho rcmenibrance of that degrading 
punishment gave strength to his arm and koenacss to his blade. 

In 1T56, Morgan was commissioned an ensign in tho provincial army, becoDse 
of his mllitBXy skill and service in the former campaign, and then he first be- 
came acquainted with Washington. From Chat time until the Revolution com- 
menced, he was much in service agmnst the Indinns; and tradition teUs ■ 
hundred tales of his great daring. In 1174, he owned a flno fann in Frederick 
oounty, and that year he was in Dunmoro's expedition bejoiid tlio Alleghantes. 
In Uay, 177B, Congress appointed him a captain, and in lo»is than a week there- 
after, ninety-six men — the nucleus of his celebrated rific corps — were enrolled 
under his banner, and were on their way to Boston. He led the van of Arnold's 
wonderful expedition fW>m the Kennebock to the St, Lawrence, in the Autumn 
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of 1715; u>d io Ibo m^e of Quebec, he led the forlom hope of Arnold's diTision. 
"Wlien Arnold was wounded there, Morgan took commancl, fought dogpemtclj, 
aod was mado priaoner' When exchanged, he was commisBioacd a colonel in 
tbo CoatineDtal army, and from that time Waahington cooaidered Morgan's riflo 
corps the right Mm of his tbrcea. He was the chief inatnunont in the capturo 
□TBurgojne, in the Autumn of 1771 ; and because of his brilliant achieTemcnts 
on that occaaion, bis neighbors called his flae estate " Saratoga." Ho received 
the commission of brigadier, and was one of the most active officers in the Soathem 
csmpoigna. His military glory culminated when, on the 17th of January, I^Sl, 
he dcfcaled the British, under Tarloton, ftt the Cowpeng, weBt of tbe Brood 
river, in South Carolina. For that achievement Congress awarded liim tho 
tbonks of the nation, and a gold medaL In conaequenco of tho infirm state of 
his health, he (hen left the service, and reUred to bis farm, wbcni he devoted 
himself (o agricultural pursuits. Washington desired him to be placed at the 
liead of the expodition against the Western Indiana, in 1191, but St. Clair WB8 
choseo. In 1704, he commanded the troops in Western Pennsylvania, designed 
to secure the power over the whiskey insurgents, obt^ned by General Lee. He 
was elected to Congress the same year, where he served two sesaions. He re- 
moved to Winchester, Virginia, in the year 1800, where, after confinement to 
Ilia honso and bed by extreme debility, he expired, on the 6th of July, 1 8Q2, in 
the aixty-sixth year of his age. His remains rest beneath a marble slab, ap- 
propriately inscribed, in the Presbyterian grave-yard at Winchester. 



LEONARD CALVERT. 

ALTnOIJGH OeoTgt Calvert, who was created Lord Baltimore by James the 
FiTBt of England, was the founder of Maryloud, yet the chief honor is due 
to his younger son, Leonard, becuuse he led the first colony thither, planted it, 
and laid the broad foundations of that commonwealth, in social and political in- 
rtitutionl. He was bom about the year 1C06, when Ms father waa clerk of the 
Privy Coundl under the patronage of Robert Cecil, James' Secretary of State 
His C^er died in April, 1632, just before bis patent for Maryland had possessed 
the seals of office- Ha was succeeded by his eldest son, CociL The charter wat 
completed in June, 1632, and Leonard Calvert, with about two hundred persona 
of good Guailies, all of tbe Roman Catbolic faith, reached Old Point Comfbrt, 
near the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, in February, 1631. Ho was appointed 
([oremoT of tho colony which he was sent to plant. As they passed up the bay, 
and entered the broad Potomac, Calvert fired a cannon, erected a crosa, and took 
possesnon of tbe country "in the name of the Saviour of tho world and of tho 
king of England." At tbe mouth of a creek on the north side of tho Potomac, 
the settlers pitched their tents, founded a town whicli they called St. Uaiy'^ 
named the creek St- George, and there began the noblo business of building up 
a five State in tbe wilderness. Tboy dealt justly with the natives, and pros- 
pered. To every emigrant, fifty acres of land, in foe, were granted; and, ac- 
cording to the terms of tho charter, every person who profbssed a belief in tho 
Trinity, of whatever sect, Protestant or Roman Catholic, was allowed full priv- 
ilege to worship as he pleased. Thia toleration was a noble feature in that first 
charter of Maryland, and ia very properly regarded with pride by tho descendants 
^ those early colonists. 
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FDXL of roniBtiee and Btiniiig interest iraa the career of Geaeral Pulnun, tho 
hero of two wan, of whom Dr. Ladd said, " Ha aaema to have been oltaost 
obscured amidst the glara of succeeding worthies ; but his early and gt^laot 
■erricea entitle him to ereHaatiiig remembnuice." And the same pen wrote — 



laraei Putnam was bom at Solom, Maaaacbusetts, on the Tth of January, ItlS, 
He waa deaoended from one or tho first settlers of that ancient New Eiig-knd 
town. Ilia education waa negleclcd, and bo grew to manhood witb a vi^ioua 
bat uncultivBted mind. Be dcliglitcd in athletic exorcisfs, and gcneraUy boro 
Ibe palm among Ilia fellows. At the age of twenty-one years ho commenced tbo 
life of B liinncr, in Pomfret, Connecticut,' where ho "puisueii tho oven tcDor of 
hia way " until 1755, when he waa appointed to the command of a companj of 
Ccmnecticut troops, destined for the trar with tlio French and Indians on tbo 
northern fVonticr. Ho performed essential acn'ico under General JahnEoii at 
I^alce Qooi^ and vicinity during that campaign; and the following year br: lisd 
command of a corps of Rangers, and boro tlio commission of a captnin in tho 
proTindal army. Ho had many stirring adventures in tho neighborhood of Lake 
Ghamplain. In August, 1158 (than bearing a major'a commission), ho was near 
the proscnt 'Whitehall, at the head of tho lake, watching the moTemcnts of tho 
enemy, and hod a severe encounter with the French and Indiana, in Iho forest 
PutoBoi was finally mode prisoner, and the savages tied him to a tree, and pre- 
pared to roast him ahvo. A shower of rain and tho interposition of a French 
oIBcer, saved his life, and be was taken to tlio head-quarters of the enemy at 
Ticondcroga. From tlicnee he waa sent, a prisoner, to Montreal, in Canada, 
where, through tbo kindocss of Colonel Peter Schuyler, of Alboay (who waa a1s« 
a ptisooer), bo waa humanely treated. The following Spring he was cxcbangoi), 
and returned bomo. Ho joined tho army ^atn, soon aftcrwani, and was pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel. Ho was a bold and elBcicnt leader during tho 
remainder ortlio war, and then ho returned to his plow and the repose and oh- 
Bourity of domestic life in rural seclusion. 

Colonel Putnam was an active friend of the people when disputes with govern- 
ment commenced ten years before war was kindled; and when tho inteUigeneo 
of bloodshed at Loxington readied bim, wiiiio plowing in the Held, he had no 
political Bcniplcs to settle, but, unyoking liis oxen, ha started, with his gna and 
rustj sword, for Boston. He soon returned to Connecticut, raised a regiment, 
and haalencd back to Cambridge, then the head-quarters of a motley host that 
had hurried thither from the bills and valleys of New England. 'R'hen, six 
weeks afterward, Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of the Con- 
tinental army, Putnam was chosen to be one of four major-generals created on 
that oocasion. Ho performed bravoly on Bnnker'a Hill before his comtniasion 
reached him, and from that time, Ihroughont the whole strugg-lo until the doee 
of 11 T9, General Pntnam was a fjithful and greatly-esteemed leader. His ser- 
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be detailed here — th^ ai 
try's annals, and renieniberwl by every student of our history. At West Pirint, 
on the Uudson, hU military career was concluded. Late in 1119, he s«t ont to 
visit h\i family in Connecticut, and on the way ho suffered a partial paralysis of 
his system, which impaired both Ida mind and body. At Ids homo in Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, ho remained an invalid the remainder of his days. With Christian 
re^gDAtiOQ,' and tho fortitude of a courageous man, he bore his afflictions fur 
more than ten years, and then, at tho close of the beautJful budding month of 
JI^ {29th), 1790, the vetenm hero died, at the M^e of seventy-two yeais. HJB 
Mlntoir, prepared by Colonel David Hmnphreya, from RarratiTes uttered by the 
patriot's own lips, was first published, by order of the State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Connecticut, in IVBS, and afterward published in Humphrey's collected 
writings, in ITSO. A neat monument, bearing an epitaph, ia over his grave in 
Biooldyn, Connecticut 



MARY PHII.IPSE. 

rPHE beantlM and aocompliahed American girl of twenty-six SmnBers, who 
X won the Bist love of Washington just when his greatness was dawning, is 
worthy of the historic embalmer's care, for she forina a part of the story of the 
great central figure in the group of American worthies of the post generation!. 
Harj Phihpse was the daughter of tho Honorable Frederick Fhilipse, Speaker 
of the New York Colonial Assembly, and one of the early great Inndhoidcrs on 
the Hudson river, in Weatohesler county. She was bom at tho mora modem 
manor-house of the fimily, in the present vill^e of Yonkere,' on the 3d of July, 
1T30. Of her early life we have no record except t)ie testimony which beraccom- 
plishmenla bora concerning hor careful education. Her ^ster was the wifeof Co- 
lonel Beverly Rabinson, of New York, and there Uiss Philipso was residing when 
sho made tho acquaintance of Washington, above alluded to. It was in the mem- 
ramble year, 1156, when tho whole country was excited by the current events of 
the French and Indian war. Washington was a Virginia colonel, twenty-lbur 
years of age, and had won hia first bright laurelB at Iho Great Meadows snd the 
Bold of Uonongobela. On account of dlfflculties concerning rank, he visited the 
. commander-in-chief, Covomor Shu'ley, at Boston, and it was while on his way 
thither, on horseback, tliat he etopped at the house of Colonel Robinson, in New 
York. There be saw Iho beautiful Ha:y PhUipse, and his young heart was 
touched by her charms. He loft her with reluctance and went on to Boston. 
On Us return, he was again the willing gueet oT Colonel Robinson, and he lin- 
gered there, in the sodcty of Mary, as long ss duty would allow. It is belies ed 
that he oB'ered her hia hand, but a rival bore off the prize. That rival w«p 
Colonel Roger Morris, Washington's companion-in-arms on the bloody Held of 
Uonongahela, and one of Braddock's aids, on that occasion. Roger and Uary 
were married, in 1T58, and lived in groat happiness until the storm of the Revo- 
lution dcsolatod Their home. Colonel Morris then espoused the cause of the 
king; and when the American almy, under Washington, vraa encamped on 
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Harlem Heights, ia tho Autumn of 17T6, hia boButiful maiuion, overlookiog Uia 
Harlem rirer, became tbe head-quartera of tho commander-in-chieC BothColond 
Morrii and hia wife were included in tlie act of attainder, paned hy the. New 
York legialature, in ills. It ia believed that abo, and her sister Ifra. Ingli^ 
ware the only females who nere Attainted of treason during tbo struggle. A 
large portion of their real property was restored to their children, <^ whom Joba 
Jacob Aator purchased it. in ISO), for one hundred thousand dollars, and after- 
ward lold it to the State of New York for half a million.' Colonel IilorTis died 
in England, in 1794, at the ige ofBiity-sevcD years, and hia wiTo lived a widow 
thirtf^oae yeare afterward. She i^ed, in 1S2B, at the age of ninety-six, and 
was bnried by the aide of her husband, near Saviour-gate church, York, wheia 
their son, Uonry Gage Horns, of the n^al army, erected a moniunent to their 
memorj. 



ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 






rUB sung a gonial fliend, at the tomb of Robert Treat Paine, a New Kngland 
bard. Ue was bom at Taunton, Uoswichusetla, on tho Sth of December, 
1713, and was the second son of Robert Treat Paine, one of the gignera of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was named Thomas,' bat on the death of his 
eldest and unmarried brother, Robert Treat, in 1798, he assumed hia name, and 
had his choice legally couflrmcd by an act c^ the legislature, in ISOl. Paina 
was educated at Harvard, where his poetio genius was earl; developed.' He 
was intended for the profeeaion of the law, but soon after leaving college be 
became a merchant's clerk. He wns quite irregular in his habita, and became 
greatly enamorod of the theatre. He obtained a medal fbr a prologue, aptdcen 
at the opening oTa new theatre in Boston, in 1733;' and the following year ba 
assumed the editorial control of a newspaper colled the falderal Orerry. It waa 
on unmiceessful enterprise, for the editor was idle, and it expired from want ot 
proper food, in 1706. Paine had married the beautiful daughter of an actor, tba 
year before, which offended his fiither, and an aJionation ensued. The young 
lady proved on excellent wife, and was an angel at his side when intemperanca 
clouded bis mind and beggared his fkmily. 

In U9S, Mr, PtJno delivered a poem at Cambridge, eotiOed Invention a/ LeOert, 
Ibr which he received from the bookaollera, fliteen hundred dollaia. Two yean 
afterword, his Raliag Pamon brought him twelve hundred dollara; and his 
Adama and Libain, <imttea in 1798, at the request oT tbe Mosaacbuaett* Gbarita- 
ble Hre Society, yielded him seven hundred and fifty dollars, or more than 
eleven doOaia a lino.* Hr. Paine was appointed master of ceremonies at tha 

^ tmntSS^Mt bnOitr. 
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Oieatre, with a solarr, and that coimectioQ threatened his health and repatation 
with shipwreck. A b^p; change booh occurred. He abandoned dinipatioii, 
and, on the galidUtion of frienda, be left the theatre, moved, with hia ramily, to 
NowburyP<"% entered the law office of Judge Puwjiia, became a practitioner, 
enjoyed recondliation with his &tber, anil gave bis (riende great hopes. In 
1803, when fortune and bright character were within hia grasp, he wss again 
allured to the theatre, i(s asaociationa and its habits, and he fell (o rise no more. 
He neglected business, became intemperate, and died in wretdiednesa, on the 
14th of Ifovember, 1811, when in the tbirty-eighth year of his age. It was a 
■ad evening of Ufe^ in contrast with the promises of the brilliant morning. His 
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THOMAS PINCKNEY. 

WE IwTe alreadj oouddered the cubbt of Charles Cotcsworth Pioc^ey, one 
of the Dobteat of South Carolina's niuij noble bods. He had an acrom- 
pliahed brother, four years his junior, who bora a conspicuous part in the great 
atnigglo for independence, and honored the diplomacf of liis country. Thomai 
Pinokne; was bom at Charleston, on the Z.ld of October, 1760, and at the age 
of three jeara was taken to England, with hia brother Charles, to be educated. 
There he grew to tnanhood, chose his life-puisuit, acquired the proper prepar- 
atory knowledge, and, alter an absence of twent; jeara, rttmned to his natiio 
land. Id early boyhood he felt a martial Bpirit stirring within hitf It grew 
with his growth, and ha studies were almoel cxeluBivel)' mililaiy, on bis arrival 
home. He become a thorough tsctician In Iheot;, and, on the organization of 
a military force in his native city, ho was intrusted wilh the command of a com- 
pany. Ue was a rigid disciplinarian, yet his men all loved hioi. He soon row 
to the rank of mqor, and was very active in recruiting and disciplining the militia, 
until the arrival of General Lincoln, in 11T9, aa commander-in-chief of the 
Southern army. Liucoln appointed Major Pinckney one of his aids, and in that 
oqiacity he was engaged in the siege of Savannah, in the Autumn of Ibat year. 
Several mooths previously, he had gained great applause for hia gallantry in tin 
battle at Stono Ferry, just below Charleston. He was not among the captivM 
at Obarleslon, in May, 1180; and when Gates took command of the Southeni 
army, Pini^ney was iqjpointed bis aid. lie fought gallantly at the battle near 
Camden, in August, and there had his leg badly shattered by a musket balL 
He could not retreat, and waa made a prisoner and sent to Kew York. ~Bis 
wound disabled him during the rest of the war, and he remained in private life 
unUl 11BT, when he was elected to sticceed Geocral Uoultrie as governor ot 
South Carolina. He displayed stateamanshipof Die highest order; anil,inl191, 
President Washiogton appointed him minister pleuipoCrntiary to the British 
court. He managed the complicated and important aOiuru of his mission with 
great skill. Toward the close of 1T94, Mr. Pinckney was appointed minister to 
Spain, and took up hia residence at Madrid the following year. He soon after- 
ytard concluded a treaty with the Spanish court, by which the free navigation 
ot the UiBsisaippi was secnred to the people of the United Stales. He returned 
home the following year, to attend to bis domestic affiuin, and remained in private 
lile unUl the proclamation of war with Groat Britain, in 1812, colled many ft 
veteran hero to the field. President Hadison appointed General Pinckney to 
the command of the Southern Separtmont, and it was under hia directions that 
Qenetal Jackson suocessfiilly pixwecnted (he war with the Indians. His fore- 
cast and generoeity opened to Jack»ou that military career which he pursued 
ao gloriously. General Pinclniey resigned his commission on the return at 
peace, and be resumed his favorite employtnent — scientific agriculture. He 
lived more than thirteen years alter the peace of 181G. After a long illnera, bv 
died, (m the 2d of tTovember, 1S28, when a little more than seventy-eight yean 
of age. General Pinckney married a daughter of Rebecca Motte, the paOiotic 
widow of the Congaree, vhoee portrait and memoir may be fbund In another 
part of tbla work. 
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CENTENARY bonora crotrncd Ga-Jiii>-di-aigh, or the Cornpliuiler, a cliicT of 
the StnKa nation, who, fbr ■evcntf-flre jeais, held a oonspicuous place in 
Ihe liiatorj of hla race, as one of Che bravest and moat eloquent of its wamoca. 
He ia supposed to have been boni about the year 1736 ; and he Stst appears on 
tbe page of bistorj oa tbe leader of a var party of the Seoecas when that nation 
was in aUiaoi.'e with the French againat the Eoglish. He was a participator in 
(he bloody bailie in which Qenenl Braddoclc was killed. Ho won a native of 
Conewailgaa, in the Geneaeo Valley, sod a half-breed, bisfather hnvioj; been a 
white man fK>m tbe Mohawk region.' Complanter was a war-cbieT of hie tribe 
when the Bevolution began. Being ia the full vigor of manhood, active and 
brave, he waa one of tbe most diatingUMbed of tbe dusky leaders who epresJ 
destruction over the nhito frontier settlements in New York, and in tbe Valley 
of Wyoming. In tbe bloody forays at Cherry Valley and Wyoming, ComplDOtcr 
waa conspicuous ; aod during the invasion of the Seneca country . by Sullivan, id 
1779, and the fearful vengeance therefbr inflicted by the Indians afterward, 
CornploDter was a chief leader of bis people.' Ue was the most inveterate and 
active tbe of the Amaricaos (luring the whole war, but after the treaty of peace 
be became the fast friend of the IJuitod States. Ho was cbicliy iostrumental in 
the paciScation treaty at Fort Stanwix, in 1184. when Red Jacket opposed hilD 
witb his wonderful cloquonco. At the close of the treaty the brave chief said 
iignifloantly, "I thank the Great Spirit for tliis opportunity of smoking tlic pipe 
of friendship and love. . May we plant our own vines, bo the fathers of our 
children, and maintain Clicm." He was also conspicuous in treaties In Ohio, 
which gave offence to his nation. Hoping to exalt himself upon the ruins of 
Cranplantor, Red Jacket fostered the discontent, and Iho life of tlio Ibrmcr was 
idaced in jeopardy. Ho repaired to Philadelphia and applied tn President 
Washington for cnunncl add relief. Complanter laid a moat touching appeal for 
himself and his nation, t)etbro the President. The reply was kind, but Wash- 
ington could not go beliind treaties. Relief however, waa promised, and Com- 
planter went back, a happier man. 

During the troubles with the Indians in the north-west, until Wayne's victory 
in II94, Complanter remained neutral; and be was at the council held in the 
Seneca country to treat with Thomas Morris respecting portions of the territory 
oAerword known as tbe NoUand Land Purchiae. During the years of repose 
which followed, Complanter was assiduous in endeavors to improve the ntornl 
character of liis nation. Ho made great efibris to stay the progress of inton)- 
peraQCe ; and bo was the Srst and most eloquent of temperance lecturers in 
America.^ He readily assumed mnny of the habits and pursuits of the white 
men; and hnving failed to become chief sachem of bis nation, through the In- 
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trigues (rf' Red Jacket, he Ktlred 10 « Urge Imct of land on U>e Alle^wnj lirer, 
Kiiich the tegislAture had preBeated to hun, and there culttrKlsd a bnn io ob- 
Kuritr during the remainder of hia long life. When Rev. linKtthy Aldea vinlod 
bim, in 1816, he was the owner of sizten hundred acres of floe bottom land. 
Ha WS8 a profesio); Chriitian,' though very BupetBtitieus, Tberv tbe old chief 
lived on in quiet oteicuritj, until ho had passed his hundredth year. He died at 
bia residence on (ho 7th of March, 1836, with a, confused notion of being haj^ 
in the ChriBlian'H beaven, or in the elTaiu flelda, picturet oT whkA otune down 
Dpon the tide of memory from his earlj jouth. 



SAMUEL L. MITCMIl.I.. 

A gun all tho laurels at home, thai 
mored by almost eveiy ialelligeot 
court, and every ieorued society abroad, was Doctor UitchiU." He was a native 
of North Hempstead, Queea's counly, Long- lalard, where he was bom at 
Quaker parents, on the SOtli of Au^st, 1TU4. Ilo was educated by private 
tutors, supplied cliiefly by bia maternal uaclc. Dr. Soniuol Latham, whom namo 
he bore. TUat gentleman saw and admired thi? budding of hia genius. Toung 
UilchiU soon became an excellent classical scholar. Nature wooed hin ; end so 
enamored was ho of Iicr beauties and hidden wealth, that he became her devotee 
whilo a lad, and was a pliilosopher when only tweuty years of age. 

Young Mitcliill ciiose the tnedtcal profession as a life-pursuit, aod commenced 
study with his uncle, lo 1 180, he wM placed under the inslructioiiB of Dr. 
Samuel Bard, and aAor a littlo more than Uiree jcara, be went to Edinburgh, in 
Scotland, then tho «eat of science, in (ireat Britain. There ho bad Thomas 
Addis Emmet and Sir Jomra M'Intoeh for bis elasft-matos and fHcnds; and when 
he left the institution, hoboh) its highest honors. Tbo Gimc of bis ecquirementi 
preceded him, and when ho returned home he was received into tbe flnt intd- 
lectual cin^les in New York. Tbe Faculty of Columbia College gave bim tbe 
degree of Vaster of Arts. For awhilo be tnned his attention to coDslitutional 
taw, with ttiu intention of engaging in legislative duties. In 1TS8, ho was oite 
of the commiaaionera who treated with tho heads of tho Six Kationa, at Fort 
Stanwix (now Rome), and obtained from them tbe cession of Westem New 
York. In tbe meanwhile he practiced his profession, and was indeCitignblc in 
tiis study of the natural sciences. In 1790, be was elected to a eeat in tbe Nov 
York Legislative Asaembty; and, in 1782, be was chosen Proleasor of Chem- 
istry, Natural Sciences, and Agriculture, in Columbia College. He was then 
oonsidered the boat naturalist and practical diemist, in America. In 1T96, bo 
nude his Cunoua rejxirt of a minorulogical survey of tbe Stale of New York; and 
tho following year bo commenced tbe publication of tbe Uedicai RtfO'Uory, of 
which he was chief editor tor sixteen years. He was tbe founder (and a long 
time president) of tho Lyceum of Natural History, of New York ; and he took a 
gioat interest in the New York Historical Society, and kindred institutions. He 
waa a special and efficient friend to domeatic manuGictiirce and agriculture, and 
WM the fllat, in this country, to apply the science of chemistry to tbe practioal 
pursuit of the latter avocation. Aa a legislator bo was wise. fUU of fureoaM, 
and poaMBsed grett boldness and perBeverance.* For his effort* in behalf of 
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■teain Daiigation on the HudBon, his niwae Bbould be associated with th»t of 
Fbltoo, Barlow, and Uv-ingston.' 

For about twenty years, Dr. Mitchill acted as one, of the pbjsicions of the 
New York Hospittd. Nocwlthataodtng hia immense labors in the Qeld of scien- 
tiflc research, and his Toluminous publicationii upon almost every variety of 
snbjecta, he found time to minj^le io political strire. and shore ia the labols and 
honors of official station. He represented the city of New York, io Coognea, 
dx consecutive years, and was afterward Uniled States Senator. He wan po8- 
■eased of vast and varied knowledge ; and yet, becaoae he aometimes advanced 
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iqriiiioQa oS which the world bad not ^ dreamed, he was sneered at b; the 
«cioI[st, and ridiculed bj shallow upstarts in Bcienoe. lie wis thorougfalj ap- 
predated in Europe, where almoet every literary and scientific institution thought 
it an honor to eorul his name upon its list of members Dr. UilchiU died at bis 
residence, in New York City, OB the 7th of September, 1831 , m the sisty-aeyenth 
year<rf'his age. 



AllTHUB LEE. 

DURINO the early yeara of tlio War for Indopcndeoce, and for many months 
belbre the Honie broke forth in Massachusetts, the American patriots were 
mudi indebted to secret observers of political men and things in Europe, who 
kept tho former couttnually and acouratoly informed of passing erents. One of 
tbe most efficient of thcso observers nus Arthur Loo, of Yirginin, brother of 
lUchard Henry Lee, author of the resolution propiniiig independence for the 
United States of America. He was bom at Stratford, in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, on the ^Oth of Decombor, 1140. Ho waa.oducated in the Edinbur^ 
Univer^ty. where he studied the science of medicine, for some lime. On his 
returo, bo commenced its practice at Williamsburg, then tbe capital, and centn 
of Gubioo, of VirginliL In 1J66, while the Amoricaos were yet greatly excited 
cooceming tho Stamp Act, he .went to Loudon, and commenced tho study c^ the 
law, in the Temple. There ho formed a close intimacy with Sir William Jonee, 
(the eminent Oriental scholar), and many other men of note, During idl the 
agitations from that period until the beginning of the war, Dr. Leo kept the 
Americans informed, chiefly through bJK brotlicr, Richard Ucnry, of the plans 
and measures of the ministiy, and was of essential service to the cause of popular 
liberty in America. Ho wrote mucli for the press in &vor of tho colonies; and. 
in 1778, he was accredited agent of Virginia, in Knghmd, In the Summer of 
that year, lie presented tliti second petition of the American Coi^frcsa to the 
king; and, in the Autumn of 1776, ho was appointed ft commissioner of tho 
United States at the Frencli court, as colleague of Dr. Franklin and Silas Deanet 
Ho held that position until 1719, when Franklin was appointed sole minister. 
In the meanwhile. Dr. Loo had been appointed a special commissioner to Spain 
to solicit a loan ; and in ttie some capncily, and for Iho same purpose, he visited 
tbe capital of Pruasia, but tho kinFT, unwilling to ofiend Great Britiun, woold not 
openly receive liim.' Dr. Loo returned to America, in 1780, when Hilas Doono 
was laboring to blacken his cbaraclcr.i Tlio people believed in their hitherto 
Eiithful friend, and, early in 1781, Df. I«e was o1ocI<tJ to a seat Id tho House 
of Burgesses, of Virginia. That body sent him to Congress, where he faeld a 
seat until I7Su. In 1784, he was appointed one of tbe commis^onecs to treat 
with the representatives of the Six Nations of Indiana, at Fort Schuyler (now 
Roma), and soon afterward he was called to a scat at the Treasury Board. Eariy 
in 1790, he was admitted to the bar of tbe Supreme Court of tho United Stat«i, 
but his earthly career was almost closed. lie purchaspd a lirm near Urbano, 
on the Rappahannock, end there he died, on the Utb ufDecemlwr, 1792, at tho 
age of almost Wy-two years. 
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CHRIS'l'OPHER COLLES. 

Ftbat mperb OfToring ot Intellect to Wortb and OodIiu, the Eaidierbacker 
OaUery,' publialicd at the cloao of 1B51, Dr. John W. Frincii) haa given an 
ciceedingi; int«rcatiiig iketch of Cbristopber CoUcs, a oame but llttlo known to 
this generation, while the influence of hiH genioe is everyvhero felt in the great 
pulsating arteries of our national enterprise, for it was in the highest degree 
suggestive. This lundlf embalming b; an apprpciating hand, has saved a 00100 
deserviag of honor from tliat forgetfulness which tbe world too oilon indulges 
toward gonivlB in lipsoy-woolscy. 

Ur. Colles was bom in IreUnd about the jcor ITSl. Under (he care and 
instructions of Richard Pocockc, the celebrated Oriental traveller, lie acquired 
much xcieotiflc knowlccljto and connidcrablD exportno^a in the use of diftbrcnt 
languages. His i>atron died In 176G, and Colles came to America Nion ancr- 
want. He first njipeared in public horo as a lecturer on canal navigation, at 
about (he jear 1772; and he a nnquestionably Iho lli^ man who sup:[>cstod, and 
colled pubhc attention to the importance of a navigable watcr-coniniunication 
between the Hudson river nnd the Lakes. He presented a memorial on the 
sntqect to the New York .St^to legislature, in the Autumn of 17ij4, and in April 
following, a Civorable report was made. Colles actually modo a survey of the 
Mohawk, and the countiytoWoodereek, by which o wotftr-communicat ion with 
Oneida and Ontario lakes might be ofTected. The results uf^ltiat tour were pub- 
lished in apamphU't, in ITi^S. More than ten years before, Colics had matured 

, a phuk fbr supplying the city of New York with wholesonie water, and steps 
were taken fbr the purpoxo, when the Revolution interfercil. Ycir after year 
he was engaged in his Givorite prqeeta. In 1797, his nnino appeared among 
apjdicanta f^ a contract to sujqily tbe city of New Ygrk with water; and It 
was unquestionably his ferljle mind that conceived the idea, (lien lltst put forth, 
(tfobt«ning water frum Wegtcheater county. The Bronx, instead of the Croton, 
was the propoeeil ruuntain of nupply. In 180B, Lro published an interesting 
pamphlet on canals. 

In USD, Ur. t'oDes published a scries of sectional Rood Maps, for the use of 
travellers in Xew York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ma(jland, and Virginia; 
and, in 1791, he issued the llrst number of "The Gcogmphicul Ledger." But 
tbcue undertakings were fur from proUtable to him, and he eked out a comTort- 
abte subsistence by land-survey i[ig and itinerant public instruction intbeTarioiu 
branches of practical science. Ho also constructed band-hoies for a living, 
when he made New York hit permanent re^dencc, and frequently Hsaisted al- 
manac makers in their caleuladons. Ho maniifiictured painters' colors, and 
pTOor-glBASitl to test Ibo qunhty of liquors, li'inally "we And our ubiquitous 
philosopher in good quarters and in wholcsumo enjployment," says Ilr. Frauds, 
as actuary of the American Academy of Fine Arts. He also madu profltable 
exhibitions of a teleioApo and microscope of liis own construction, and bod a 
marine tdegrapli on tholiovcmment House at the BowUng-green. These hum- 
ble employments did not lessen him in the esteem of the eminent men of that 
time, who knew and admired the profiindity of hts acquircmenix ; and De Witt 

'Clinton always regarded him os among the most promi;ient ond cfBeient pro- 
moters of internal improvements. Dr. Uitchill was his warm friend; Jarvis 
thought it on honor to point his portrait;' and Dr. llosack commemorated t'i'" 
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in his Life of Clinton. And fiaally, ia the great celebration whiidi took place In 
Sew Yorif, in November, 1825, when tbe wmtetB of Erie were uoitsd with tbe 
Atlaolic, ''tbe effigy of Collea woa borne with qtpropriale dignity amoog the 
omblomi of tliat vsat pnwewon." He liad tben betn in the gnve four yean; 
having gouB lo bis rest in the Autumn of 1821. Of all the people of that gnat 
dty where the inanimale elHgj of i3ol]e« was bo soon to be hotiorod. onlj too be- 
aldes tbe officiating dergTinau G>Uowed his bod; to the frravcl These bonored 
two were Dr. Francis and John Pintwil. The Rev. Dr. Creif^hton (who decHoed 
the bitliopric of New York, id 1853), officiated on the ocrsnioii, aed the remain* 
of Christopher Colle* were deposited in the Episcopal burial-gftmnd in Hudeni 
•Street. No memotial marita the tpot, and the place of tiu gnve ia doiditlaB 
forgotten I 



THOMAS SUMTER, 

THE "South Carolina Game-Codi," aa Sumter was called, was, npxt to Marioti, 
the most useful of (dl the aoutbem partisans during the latter part of the 
Kevolution. Of hia early Ufe and babitH we have no reliable reconl, and Ihe 
place of bis birth ia unknown. That event occurred, as some circumstances In- 
dicate, about theyesr 1734. His name drsC sppeon in public as lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment of riOemen, in March, 1T1S, and he appears to hate been 
in Cliorlceton nntU within a few daja before its surrender to tbe British, in U117, 
17BCI. He was not among the prisoners, aod wag doubtless In the Tidnitj- of 
the Catawba, at that time, arousing his counnymen lo sctioii. He was in tbe 
field earlj in the Summer of 1180, and was actively engaged in partiean wal&le 
with the British and Tories, when Gates npproachcd Camden, in August At 
the clceo of July ho hod attacked the Briliah post at Rocky Uount, 00 the Ca- 
tawba; and, early in August, he fouglit a severe battle with tbe Brili^ and 
Loyaliata at Hanging Rock. ImmedLately after the defeat of Gates, Suniler WM 
attacked by Tarleton, near the mouth of (he Fishing Creek, and bis little band 
was utterly routed and digpersod. With a few mirvivors and new Tolunteei^ 
he hastened across the Broad River, ranged tbe districts upon its western bsnki, 
and, in November, defeated Colonel Wemyss, who nt(ac4icd his cun'p at Ibe 
Fish Dam Ford, in Chester district Twelve days sBerward, he defeated Tarte- 
ton in an engagement at Blackstocks, on the Tyger river; but, being severely 
wounded, be pmoeeded immediately to Nralh Carolina, where be remained undi 
his wounds were healed. 

Early in February, 1761, Snmter nguin took the field, and while Greene wM 
retreating befbre Lord Comwallis, he was aiding Uarion, Pickens, and otbcrs, in 
humbling the garrisons of the enemy on the borders of Ihe low country. He 
continued in active service during the whole campaign of ITSI, and did much 
toward humbling the British poets near Charleston ; but ill-bealth compelled him 
to leave the army before the closo of the war. He was for a long fime a mem- 
ber of the House of RepresentativeB of the United States, and aUo of the Senate 
in the earlier years of the Republic. Knally, when lie retired from public ]ih, 
ho took up his abode near Bradford Springs, on the High Hills of Ssniee (now 
Statesburg), South Cnmlinn. There he lived until he had almost reached cen- 
tenwry honors. He died there, on the iBt of Jnne, 183!, when in the ninely- 
ei^h year of his age. When the writer visited that region, in 1849, the house 
and plantation of General Sumter were owned by a mulatto named' Ellison, a 
man greatly eateaaed. He had purchased tiio freedom of himself and tbmO^ in 
early life, ud wis then the owner of • large estate in laud, and abont nxtf 
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WTI.I>IAM PINKNEY. 

ONE or the most profound and brilliftot of the oratoraand gtatesmenofhuage, 
wag the pquallj-renowned diplomslwt, William Pinkney, of Maryland. He 
WBB bom at Annapolin, oil the Ilth of Harch, 1764. Although hie lather WM a 
Etaunch loTalist, William, as soon aji he reached jonng manhood toirard the 
close of the Resolutinn, warnily edpoused the cause of the patriot*. Ho poe- 
apased (in'eat Btreof^li of miDd, but his early education was sadly ncprlecl^. By 
severe study he soon made omenda, and took ftvnt rank amonfr liia more fortun- 
ate compaaiona. He flret studied the Bcienco of medicine, but. refn"^'"!? 'ho 
law with more favor, not onlv as more affrecable to Iuh inclinationa but as more 
promiBing in personal distinctionB. he abandoned the fbmier, and devoted hin ener- 
pea to the latter. He was admitted to (he har at the ase of twenty-two year^ 
wid soon afterward he commenced the practice of hia proferaion in Hnribrd 
county, Maryland, where, in 118!), he married a sister of (attenrard) Commodore 

BodgBTB. 

In 1T92, Mr. Pinkney wm elected to a seat in the executive connci] of Mary- 
I«m1; and. ID 1795, wa* chomn a dele^iate to the State legialature. The bliow- 
log year, President Washington appointed him one of the commiactouera under 
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the proviaioiia of Jay'a trooCy, nnd he proceeded to Kuglunu. lie peribrmed his 
arduous and varied duties with great ability and HUFoesB. Soon alter hia rctam 
to America, in I80S, lie removed to Baltimore, and was imioediatelj appointed 
attoraoy-gonerai of Uarjland. The follow ing year hewaaogaiasent to England 
to treat eonceniing tlio iaipresninciit of American seamen into the British service, 
nod other matters which finally resulted in war. Alter remaining hi Europo 
■overal years, ha rotumcd in 1811, and became one oftbo most anient supportere 
of Mr. Madison's adininislrotion. Ho was chosen a member of Itie Maiyland 
Senate, and toward the close of 1811, President Madison appointed liim atloi^ 
noy-gcnerat of the United Slates. He went to the field in defence of his nativo 
State, in 1814, and fought the Brilish bmvely at Bladensburg, lie was soon 
afterward elected to Congress; and, in 181G, he was appointed minister to the 
court of St. Pctcrsbur);. There he remained until 1830, when lie returned home, 
and was immediately chosen to a seat in the United States Senate. In that 
body, and in the Supremo Court of tlie United States, he labored intonsely until 
the close of 1821, when his hcultb suddenly gave wuy. lie died an the 3Gth oT 
Febrviary, 1822, in the flftj-nintli year of hia ago. 



OLIVER WOLCOTT. 

HENRT WOLCOTT waB ono of tho oarliost and moat ncUve scttlen In tin 
Connecticut Valley, whither he went from Dorcliester, near Boston, in 
1136, and mode his residence ati Windsor. There, on the !6th of Kovember, 
11S6, bis distingiushcd descendant, Oliver Wolcott, was born. At the age of 
■eventeen yeara he entered Yale College, as a aCndent, and left it in 1T17, bear- 
ing the usual colletre honors. The contest with the French nnil Indians, known 
M King Georgt's War, was then in progress, and young Wolcott obtained ■ 
captain's commia»on, raised a company, and joined the pft>vinoial army. Peaoa 
•oon came, but he held liia commission, and nroso rcffularly to the rank of miyor- 
generaL At the close of (ho war he studied medicine, nnd when about to com- 
moDCe its practice, ho was appointed BheriCr ef LitcIiSold county, Conneetico^ 
whore he resided. Ho was distinguished for his early advocacy of the causo of 
the colonists in tlio dispute with Great Britain, and was a member of the coundl 
of his native State from 1774 until IIB6. In tho meanwhile lie whs a member 
of the Continental Congress, chief justice of Litchfield county, and judge of pro- 
bate, of tliat district. As a meml>er of CongreAS, ho signed tho Declaration of 
Independence; and he was a Uio appointed, by that body, one of the commission- 
era of Indian afliiirs for the northern department. As umpire and active par- 
ticipator in the matter of dispute Ijetween Connecticut and PcnnBylvania, coit- 
cerning tho Wyoming Valley, Judgo Wolcott perlbnned an impoiiant service, 
in procuring a settlement. 

At home Judge Wolcott was veiy active in recruiting men for the continental 
■ervice,' and ho was in command of a t>ody of troops in the army of Galea, at 
Saratoga, when Bui^yna nas captured. In 1TB6, he was elected lientenant- 
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governor of Coancclicut, and iraa annuollT rei.-]ect«d to tbat oOlce lor ten yGurx. 
irhen he was chosen chief magistrate. Ho was again cbosen gorcrnor, in 1197. 
nnd was an incumbent of tho chair of Slato at tlio time of his death, which oc- 
curred on the 1st orDccMnber, of tbat year, when he was in the seven t^-BocoDd 
jear of his age. Inflexible integrity, sterling virtue, and exalted piety, were tho 
prominent traits of Governor Wolcott's character. lie was also a bright example 
aa a patriot and Christian. 



TMOMAS OOOPKll. 

POLITICAL aa well as religions persecutions in Europe have, from titae to 
time, driven many valuable men to this oountty lor their own preservation 
and for our apedal beneflt. Few of these have held a moro prominent place in 
the public esteem than Dr. Thomas Cooper, fbr many years president of the Col- 
let of South Carolina. He was a native of England, where he was bom in nS9. 
no was graduateil'at Oxfbrd Univeraitj at the ago of eighteen jeatB, Bearing 
inhishand the honors of that institution, and in his heart the glowing enthusienn 
of ft liberal soul, he entered boldly and fearlessly upon the eea of politics, with ■ 
democratic idea aa his guiding star. When the French Revolution bkzed forth, 
young Cooper attaclied hitnsclf to the party in England tbat hailed tbo event 
with delight, and ho soon became a marked man by frienda and fbes. "When 
the atrocities of the KKslled Republican party, in France, chilled the blood of 
oven its warm friends in England, and enthnsiasm began to cool, Cooper fbund 
bis country an uncomfortable and perbapa a dangerous place to domicil in ; and. 
In 1194, be came to America, with his friend Dr. Priestly, and other rcfonnera. 
He resided awhile in How York city, then in Philadelphia, and becwne first a 
Judge of* court of common pleas in Pennsylvanin, and then professor of chem- 
istry in Dickenson College, at Carlisle, in U^at State. Ho was a great student, 
yet, unlike many great students, he was a dispenser ss well as a recipient of 
knowledge. His attaitunents were multi&rioua and extraordinary; and he 
wrote and published works on Law, Uedical Jurisprudence, and Political Econ- 
omy. He translated Justinian and Broussus; and ho was a habitual writer 
upon current poUtica, alwoys in favor of the Republican party. He efficiently 
sustained the administrntiona of JeOcreon, Madison, and Monroe. JcScrson 
oH^red him tbe Professorship of Chemistry in tho University of Virginia, but be 
declined it He snbsequently filled tho same chair in the College of South 
Carolina, where bis lectures wore of tlio highest order, not only on account of 
tbefr seientiQc instructions, but for their bcrauty as specimens of English com- 
pontion. He finally became president of that it^slitution, yet, with oil his wealth 
of knowledge and peculiar powers of impartation, the institution did not Boorish 
to that degree which the accomplish men ts of its head taught its friends to ei- 
pecL The reason may he fbund in tho fact that Dr. Cooper was an avowed un- 
Eteliever in revealed religion, and Christian parents would not intrust their chil- 
dren to his care. He was the more dangerous in this respect, because his man- 
ners were captivating, and his opposition to Christianity was so courteous, tint 
no one was repelled by a shock such as tbe writings of Paine and others give to 
the soul which had hitherto dwelt in an atmosphere of bolieC Dr. Cooper was 
an esteemed resident of Columbia, South Carolina, Ibr about twenty yesis, and 
died there, while in the petfbrmanca of his dnlies as president of the ctdlege, oa 
tbe 11th of May, 1839, in the eightieth year of his age. 
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SAMUEL HOPKINS. 



FEW theologius at our countiy bkve exerted « wider Bpedal inflneiwe than 
Bamuel HofddoB, & dMccadsnt at Governor lIopkinB, of Coonecticiit, uid 
the chief of the Calvinistk: sect of Chriitiuis known aa Hopkinnaia. He waa 
bora in Wslerbury, Connecticut, on the 17th of September, 1121, and in the 
excellent society of that town his fouth waa ^pent, and (he labors of a tkna 
were hia occupation. He was (graduated at Tale College, ia 174!, and that jear 
he beaid bolh Whilefiold and (Gilbert Tennant preach. Tlieir eermoas made a 
deep impreawon upon his mind, and almost unsettled his reasint. He remained 
a recluse in hia (kther'a house Tor KTeral monthx, and then went to Northampton 
to study divinity under Jonathan Edwards. Hp waa ordained a Cfaristiaa min- 
ister atOrcat Banioglon, Masaachusetta, on the 23CU of December, 1143. There 
be remunod until 1169, when he wasdianlBBcdbyan ecdesia^c«l cotinciL He 
went to Newport, Rhode laland. in 1770, i<here he preached fbr awhile, but 
new views conoeming- vital religion, which he had put Ibrth, displeased manj 
of hiB hearers, and, at a meeting, they resolved not to give him a call *a a pastor. 
He prepared to leave them, and preached a larewell sermon. That discotUM ao 
interested and impressed the people, that they urged him to remain and become 
tbeir pastor. He complied, and the connection was severed only hy hia death 
thirty-three yean afterward. When the British took poa!ief<aLon of Rhode Islaa^ 
in 1776, Ur. Hopkins retired, with his &mily, to Great Barrington, and preached 
at Newburyport, Canterbury, and Stamlbrd. After the evacuation of Rhode 
Island, by the Britisb, in 1780, he retumed to Newport, but his Sock were to 
scattered and impoverished, that they codd not give him a stated salary. Yet 
he declined invitations to preach elsewhere to more fiivored congregationa; and 
during the remainder of hia life he continued a Siithful pastor thae, and anb- 
sisled upon the weekly contributions (J bia friends. He was deprived at the 
use of bis limbs, by paralysis in 1799, but so (ar recovered as to be able to 
preach again. He died on the 20th of December, 1803, at the age of e^hty-twa 
yean. Dr. Hopkins was an ineCBcient [Heacher. His pen, and not his tongue, 
was the chief utterer of those aeatimeDta which bAve made his name famoua aa 
• Calviaistio theologian.' 



WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 

ON the banks of the Jamea River, in Cbarle* City county, Tlrginia, is a plain 
manaion, around which is spread the beautiful estate of BerMeji, the birth- 
place of a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and of one of the Presidenta 
of the nnilld Sl*lee. Tlie (bnner was Benjamin Harrison, whose career we 
have already sketched. Tlio latter was his sou, William Henry Harrisnu, whoes 
life we will now consider. Ho was bom on the 9th of February, 1TT3. At • 
suitable age he was placed in Hampden Sydney College, where he was gradnatad ; 
and then, under the supervision of his guardian (Robert Uorris), in Philadelphia 
prepared himself lor Uie practice of the medical arL At about that tinis an 
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azmj was gstbering to chastise the hostile IndlBoa in the North-west Toong 
Hatrison's military genius was stirred within him, and having obtained an en- 
si^'s commisaion from Preeidenl Washington, he joined the anny at the age of 
nineteen jeara. He was promoted to a lieutenanc?, in 1792; and, in 1794, ho 
followed Wayne to conflicts with the North-western tribes, where ho greatly 
distii^uished himselC He was appointed sccretaiy of the North-western Ter- 
ritory, in 1797, and resigned his feilitary cominiRsion, Two years afterward, 
when only twenty-six yearn of age, he was elected the flrat delegate to Congress 
from the Territory.' On the erection of Indiana into a separate territorui] 
government, in 1801, Harrison was appointed its chief maffistrate, and he was 
continued in that office, by consecutivo reappointments, until 1813,' when the 
war with Great Britain called him to a more important spliero of action. He 
bad already exhibited his military skill in the battle with the Indiana at Tippe- 
canoe, in the Autumn of 1811. He was commissioned a major-general in the 
Kentucky militia, by brevet, early in 1812. After the surrender of General 
Hull, at Detroit, he was appointed major-general in the army of the United 
States, and intrusted with the command of die North-western division. Hewaa 
one of ^B beat officers in that war; but, after achievingthe battle of the Thames, 

L IilKliiiMtbBnaHiil8uu>i>f01ilo,lDdlaD«,Iliriwti,udKktil(u. aoenl BL CUlr «u Oh 
(••KiurDrtlMrarriliir;. 
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H&d other victorieB ia the lake coonny, his militai? BerriceB n 
He reagned hia commiaBion, !□ 1814, in conaequcoce of & mimmderEtandiiig with 
the Secretary of War, and retired to hia lana at North Bead, Ohio. He seired 
ai commiaaioner in negotiating Indian treaticB; and the TOice of a grated)! 
people afterward called him t<i represent them in the tegiatature of Ohio, and of 
the nation. He was elected to the Senate of the United States, in 1S24. In 
1828, he was appomted minister to Colombia, one of the South Ameilcan Re- 
publica. lie was recalled, bj PreBidenC Jackson, on account of some differencefl 
of opinion respecting diplomatic events in that region, when he returned home, 
and ngain Bought the repose of private life. There he remained about ten jean, 
wlion ho was called forth to receive from the American people the highest hcoor 
ia their gift — the chief magintrac^ of the Republic. He was elected President 
of the United States by. an immense miy'oritj, and was ioangurated on Iho 4th 
of March, 1841. For more than twenty days he bore the unceasing clanuHS for 
office, with which the ears of a new president are always assuled ; and then bis 
slender constitution, pressed by the weight of almost threescore and ten years, 
suddenly gave way. The excitements of his new atatioo increased a slight disease 
caused b; a coM, and on the 4th of April — just one month after the iuauguratini 
pageant at the presidential mansion, — the honored occupant was a coi^w. He 
was succeeded in ofQce by the vice-president, John Tyltn'. * 



AUTHUIi ST. CLAIR. 

'PHEBE were brave soldiers, fUl of confldence in themaelTes and their com- 
J. panions-in-arms, during the War tor Independence, who ladced skill ■■ 
leaders, and fUled in winning that fame to which their courage entitled them. 
Arthur St. Clair was of that number. He wss an ofHeer of aAnowledged braveiy 
and prudence, yet he was far from being an expert military leader. He was 
bom at Edinbfirgh, in Scotland, in 1734^ and was a Heutenant in the army nnder 
Wolfe, in the campaign against Canada, in 1759. He remained in Ajnerica, 
after the peace, and was placed in command of Fort Ligonier, in Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania. He also received a grant of a thousand acres of land io 
that then wildomeas, and resided there nntU the beginning of the Revolution. 
He was appointed to the command of a batlalioa of Pennsylvania militia, in 
January, 1776, and received from Congress the commission of colonel He raised 
a regiment, proceeded to the northern department to operate against Canada, 
and, in August, was promoted to brigadier-general. He behaved with great 
bravery and skill in the battles at Trenton and Princeton; and, in February, 
1777, ho was commissioned a major-general. He was placed in command of 
liconderogB the following Summer. The post was weak in many ways, and 
when, in July, Burgoyne, with a powertbl army, approached and took an ad- 
vantageous position, St. Clair abandoned it, and retreated toward the Hudson, 
where Schuyler was preparing to meet the invaders. That retreat proved a 
disastrous one in the loss of men and munitions. A court of inquiry honorably 
acquitted htm; and, in 1780, he was ordered to Rhode Island. Circumstances 
prevented his taking command there; and, in Hgl, when the allied American 
and French armies proceeded to attack Comwallis, at Torktown, in Yirglnia, he 
remained in Philadelphia, with a considerable force, to protect Congr^ He 
obtained pormisaion to join the main army, and arrived at Yorktown during the 
•le^ Alter the capture of the British anny there, he pct>ceeded to Jcdn Oenem) 
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Greeae, in tbs Soutb, and oa his waj he droTe the British from Wilnuogtoi^ 
North Caroliaa. 

Oenaral 8L datr was a member of the executive council of PeDDsylvacift, in 
1183, and was elected to Gon^resa three years aftorward. Ho was prosiilcct of 
that body, early in 1187. Upon the erection of the North-western Territory into 
« gOTemment, io 1188, he was appointed its govemur, and held ihnt office until 
IM!, when Ohio was admitted inlo the Union as a sovereign Slate. 

SL Clair commaDded on array against the Miami Indians, in 11U1 ; and, in the 
Antumn of that year, waa defeated witli the lora of almost seven hundred men. 
He was then auQering from severe illness, yet bore liimself bravely. Public 
oonaare was loud and ungenerooa, but a committee of tho House of Bcprpaent- 
■tivos a(X(uittcd him of ail blame. When he retired from public life, in 1803, ho 
was an old man, and ainioat mined in fbrtune. Ho residwl in dreary lonelinesa 
near Laurel HiU, Westmoreland county, and fbr a long time vainly petitioned 
Congress to allow certain claims. He finally obtained a pension of sixty dollars 
a month, and hia last days were made comfurtable. He died on the 31st of 
August, ISia, at the iM?e of eighty-four years. His remains rest in the grave- 
yard of the Presbyterian Church, at Greenaburg, and over it the Maaouic thUer- 
nitj placed a handsome uootuaent, in 1832. 



FRANCOIS XAVIER MARTIN. 

PERHAPS ODO of tho most learned jurists and erudite scholars that ever 
adorned the ptofeteion of the law, in this country, was Francois Xavier 
Martin, better known to the general reader as the accomphshed Historian of 
North Carolina.' He was born at Marsoillee, in France, on the llth of Mardi, 
1162. At the age of twenty years be came to America. The war of tho Revo- 
lution was then juat drawing to a close, and be took up his residence at Now- 
bem, in North Carolina, and prepared himself for the profeeaion of ilio laiv. On 
hii first appearance at the bar, ho gave evidence of that acutcncss which marked 
his whole career, in whatever station in life he was called to net. His practice 
became extensive and lucrative, and he soon took a high social position in his 
adopted State. In 1906, ho was called to represent Newhcm district in the 
Ilonse of Commons of North Carolina. Soon allcr the dose of Ilia duties tbcrdn, 
Preeidont Madison (in 1809) appointed him United Stalos Jndgo of tlio MismB> 
aippi Territ(»7, and he made bis residcnca at Natchez. On tiis 1st of FobruBTy, 
iai5, he was elevated by Governor Claiborne to tlio bench of tho Supreme Court 
(^ Louisiana, aa one of tho associate judges. lie held that olEco for twenty-two 
years, when, in January, 1837, he became chief justice of tho State, on the death 
of Judge Mathews. Chief Justice Martin remained at the head of the >Suprema 
Court of Louisiana until the adoption of the present constitution of that Stotc^ 
in the Autumn of 18*5, when he retired to private life. Ho was then in the 
^ghtj-lburth joar of liia age. Judge Martin lived but a little more than a year 
after his retirement- Ho died on the 10th of December, I84G. No man over 
left an official station with fewer stains of sina of omission or cnmmisaion upon hia 
garment than Judge Martin, for through hia long life not a ayllablo in dlsparage- 
nient of his honesty and integrity was ever uttered. Hia memory is cherished 
with the deepest affection by tho members of his profession, and by the com- 
munity in which he lived. 
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ANDREW JAOKSON. 

" jl SE DOthing but what is right — guboiit to nothing wroDg," waa Andrew 
A. Jack aon's groat politiciiJ majcim; and it was an abiding principle in hia 
cliaractcr from his earliont j'outii until tho close of his lifi!. That noblo principle 
was tho toy to liia great Bucccaa in whatever be undertook, and is worthy of 
adoption by every young man when he sets out upon tho perilous voj-age of 
active life. JaclnKm's parents wore from tho north ot Ireland, and were among 
the early Scotch-I risli settlers in the upper part of South Carolina, in Iho vicinity 
of Waxhaw Creek. Jackson's fiktlicr lived north of tlie dividing Une botwocQ 
North and South CaroUna. in Mecklenburg county, and there Andrew was bom 
on the 16th of March, 17CT. His father died live days ailerword, and a month 
later, tiis inothor look up her abode in South Carolina, near Ibe mceting-liouso 
of the Woihaw settlement. Ilereccivod a fair education, for liis mother designed 
him for theChrLftinn ministry. But his studies were interrupted by the tumults 
of the on-coming Rovolulion, and Roon after tiio fall of Charleston, the Tfaihaw 
settlement became a terrible scene of blood, in tho massacre of Buford'a regiment 
by the fiery Tarlelon, ' Every element of the hon in young Jackson's nature' 
was aroused by this ovcut, and, boy aa ho was, not yot fourteen years of age. ho 
joined the patriot army and went to tho field. One of his brothers was killed 
at Stono, and himself and another brother wore made captives, in 1781. Tho 
widow was soon bereaved of all her Eunily, hut Andrew; and alter making a 
journey of mercy to Charleston, to relieve sick prisoners, sho fell by the way- 
aide, and 'the place of her acpulchro is not known unto this day.' Left alono 
at a critical period of life, with some property at his disposal, young Jackaoii 
ooramenoed a career that promised certain destruction. He suddenly rtfonned, 
studied law, and was licensed to practice, in IISS, He woa soon afterward ap- 
pointed solicitor of the Wostom District of TenneBsee, and journeying over the 
mountains, be conjn^enced, in that then wilderness, that remarkable career aa 
attorney, judge, legislator, and militsiy commander, which on contomplation 
aasumca the features of tho wildest romance, viewed from any point of apprecia- 
tion. Ilis lonely joomeyiogs, bis collisions with the Indians, his difficulties 
\rHh gamblers and fraudulent creditora and land speculators, and his wonderful 
personal triumphs in hours of greatest danger, make tho record of bis liib ono of 
raro interest anil instruction. 

In 1790, JackRon mode hia residence at Nashville, and there be married on 
accomplished woman, who had boon divorced Trom her busliond. In 1T95, ho 
assisted In forming a State Constitution for Teonessce, and was elected the first 
repreeentative, in Congress, of the new State. In tho Autumn of 1191, he took 
a seat in tho United States Senate, to which he had been chosen, sad was & 
conspieuous supporter of the democratic party. Ho did not remain long at 
Wadiington, Soon after leaving the Senate, he was appointed judge of tbe 
Supreme Court of his State. Ho resigned that office, in 1804, and retired to his 
beauOibI estate near Nashville. There ho woa visited by Aaron Burr, in 1R05, 
and entered warmly into his schemes for invading Mexico. When Burr's inten- 
tions were su-spccted, Jackson refiased flirther intercourse with bim until heahould 
prove the purity of his intentions. For many years Jackson was chief milltAry 
commander in his section ; and when war against Great Britain was proclaimed, 
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in 181S, he longed for employment ifl tiie flolcL lie waa called to dnly in 1813. 
Barlj the followiiif; year ho wiui mude a msjor-genpral, and from that (imo until 
bis great victory at iJev Orleans, on the Sth of January, 1815, his nsjne waB 
identifled with every military movement in llio South, whether a|iain8t the hos- 
tile Indians, Britons, or SpaniardB. In 1818, ho cnfni)red sucoesslully in a cam- 
paign agoinEt tho Seminoles and other Southern ludiaus, and, ot the same time, 
lie taught the Spanish autliorities in Florida Bome useAU lessons, and hastened 
the ccs^D of that territory to tho United States. 

In 182!, President Monroe appointed General Jackson governor of Florida ; 
Qud, in IS23, he offered him the station of resident miaisti?r in Meiieo. He 
declined the honor, but accepted a seat in the United States S^nato, to nhicb 
Iho legialatiirB of Tennessoo had elected him. Ho was one of the four cnndi- 
dates for President of the United Staten, in 1824, but was unsuccessful. Hcwna 
elevated to that exalted station, in 1829, by a largo majority, and was rei'lecled, 
in 1832. His administration of eii;)iC years was marked by iireat energy ; and 
neTerwere the affairs of the Republic, in its domestic and (brci(cn relations, more 
prosperous than at the close of his term of office. In the Spring of 1837, ho 
retired from public life fiirover, and sought rcpdae aRer a Ions; and laborious career, 
devoted to the sorvico of his counlrv. He Uved quietly nt his residence near 
Naabvitle, called T>ie HermHage, until on a calm Suniiny, the 8th of Juno. 1845, 
his spirit went Lome. IIo was then a little more than seventy-eight jears of 
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■g«. The insDiOT7 of that great aod good, man ii TeTered b; hii countiyiDeii, 
next to that of Waihiogtori, and to him hu been awarded the first Dqaeslrian 
■Utue in branza evar ereeud In this country. Jt ia coloesal, Aud occajaes > 
conapieuooi place in PreeideQt'B Sqoars^ WaahingtoQ dtj, where it vai reaivd 
bklUS. 



NATHANIEL. BOWDITCH. 

rS practical man who, in anj degree, lightens the butden of human labor, fa 
Bminentlj a public beneliMStor. Such was Nathaniel fiovrditcli, who^ bj 
navigatora, has been aptl; termed The Great FiioL He was the son of a poor 
•hip-master, of Salem, where Nathaniel -was bom on the 36th of Uarch, 1TT3. 
His education was acquired at a district school ; and at the age of thirteen jean 
be was apprenticed to a ship-chandler. Ue perlbrmed liia duties Cuthfull; until 
msuhood. and during his whole apprenticeehip be employed every leimiro mo- 
meat iu reading and study. Uathematics was his favorite study, and it bocama 
the medium ofhia greatest public services. 

At the age of twenty-two years young Bowditch went on » voyBgo to tha 
East Indies, aa oiptain'a cleric, and his naturally strong mind was engaged cjiieflj 
on the subject of mLvigiition, while ftt Beo. The result of his reflections, observn- 
tions, and calculations, was the publicalicn, in 1803, of the well-known naubcal 
work, entitlud the Xea Anierieaa Praelicai Savigaiar.' For nine years ho was 
bimself a practical navigator, and during that time he rose gradually from captiin^ 
cleric to masier. Ho loft the aen, in IS04, and became president of a VUoiina 
Insurance Company, at Salem. That office he held for almoet twenty yean. 
Two years beR)re, while his ship lay wind-bound in Beaton HHrbor, Captain 
Bowditch went to Cambridge to listen to the commenoement exercises at Ilar- 
Tard CoUogo, and while standing in the crowded aisle, he heard his own nun* 
winouuced, by the prewdent, as the recipient of the degree of Master of Arts. 
It was to him the proudest day of his life. Ho was then about twentj-nino 
jears of age. 

In 1806, Ur. Bowditch published an admirable chart of the harbora of Salem, 
Beverly, Marblehead, and Manchester. In 1816, he received the degree (rf' 
Doctor ofldiWa, (hnn Harvard College; and was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of London, in 181S. Ho contributed many valuable papers to sdentifio 
publications, but the great work of his life was tlie translation and annotation 
<f Laplace'a Meeanigue CiienU. Ho published it at his own oxpente cntirelj, 
remarking that he would mther spend a thousand dullnra a year, in that fnj, 
than to ride in his carriage. It was a task cX great labor and oipenso, and con- 
sists of five large volumes. The first was published in 1829, the second in 1833, 
•nd the third in 1834. Ho read tho last proof sheets of the fourth volume only 
■ few days befbre his death. Tho rovisitHi of the fifth was left to other hands. 
Dr. Bowditch died on the 16th of March, 1938; and hia last woids were "Lord, 
now letlest tbou thy servant depart in peaco, according to thy word." He was 
ft man of great literary and scientific attainments, and was proBcient in the 
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IMiii, Greek, Freach, lt*]iaQ, Spai^Bh, Portugurae, and Oeraian Uogoages. Ha 
-was not ambitJDUi for publio life, /at he twice ocxnipied a seat in the ezecutivo 
oouncil of GoTamor Strong, of MBaaachuaetta. Hia memory ia iweet fbr bit lift 



MABINU8 WILLETT. 

ITO member of tho associated Saiu of Liberif/, in New York, exceeded If uinu 
ll Wiilelt in duvotio[i to republican principles, and in boldnesa of action when 
called lo their support. lie woa bom at Jamsioi, Long Island, on tho lOttt of 
AuguBL, 1710. lie was oao of tliirtcen children, and lived to Burvivc them all. 
Tho French and Indian war waa burning fiercely in northera New York when 
be approoclied young manhood. Ilia militaiy passion was firad, and, bebre ho 
waa cii^teen years of age, ho entered tho pravincial iirmy with a second liou- 
tanuot's comniifflioo, under tho command of Colonel Oliver Ueloncy,' lla shared 
in tho misery of Abercrom bio's deieat at Ticonderoga, in 1768; and immediatelr 
oftcmord ho accompanied Colonet Bradatrect in his aucccasful oipodition against 
Fort FroDtenac (now EingsLon, Upper Canada), at tho fool of I^ke Ontario 
Fatigao and cxpoBuro impaired his heultli, and he left ibo Bervico soon Blterward. 
When, a few years later, tho Stamp Act spread a deep and ominous murmur 
over tho land. Mr. Willctt hud cliosen his baoner, and from that time until the 
organization of an army cf palnots to liirht for liberty, ho waa one of the boldest 
mpporters of his counUy's riglits, by word and deed. 

Wban Britisli troops in Nciy York were ordered to Boston, after the skirmish 
at LoringtoE, they attempted lo cany oil' a largo quantity of spare arms, in ad- 
dition to their own. WilletL resolved to prevent it, and, though opposed by the 
major and other Wliigs, ho led a body of citizens, captured tho bo^sge-wagona 
ooDtaining them, and took them back to tho city. These arms were afterward 
Qsedby tho Qrst regiment raised by the State of Now Yoric. Willett was appointed 
secDod captain ofa company in Colonel M'DuDgarg regiment, and accompanied 
Uontgomery in hia northera expedition. Alter tho capture of St. John's, on Iha 
Sorel, he escorted prisoneiB token at Chambly, to Ticonderoga, and then waa 
placed in command of St. John's. Ho held that post until January, 1716. In 
November of that year he Was appointed lieutenant-colonel; and, at the opening 
of tho campaign of 17 IT, he was placed in command of Fort Constitution, on the 
JIndaon, opposite West PoinL In May ho was oniered to Fort Stanwii, or 
S<^Dylcr (now Rome), where ho performed signal aerviees. He was left in com- 
mand of the fort, and remiunod there tmtil tho Summer of I77S, when ho joined 
the onny under Washington, and was at tlio battle of Monmouth. He accom- 
panied Sullivan in hU campaign against tho Indians in 1779, and was actively 
engaged in the Uohawk Valley, in 1780, 1T8], uid 1782. At the close of tha 
war ho returned to civil pursuits. Wuahingtoa highly esteemed him; and, in 
1192, he was sent by tbo President to troat with thoCroek Indians at the South. 
The same year ho was appointed a brigadier-general in tho army intended to 
act against the Nortli-westem Indians. He declined the appointment, for ha 
wasopposed to the expedition. Ho waa for some time sheriff of New York, and 
waaclected mayor of the city, in ISOT. Ho was chosen elector of president and 
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vice-preadant, in 1S24, and wbi made presdent of the Electond Golkge. 
Coloiiel WiUett died in tbe dtjr (tf New Ytxk, <m the 33d of August, 1830, in 
Um ninetj-BiBt jeaidim agD. 



JOHN STARK. 

" "pOYa! tbere 's the enemy. They muri be bad, or Molly Stirk mnrt sleep > 
D widair this nigbtl Forward, boys I Marchl" Such were the vigoroos 
words of a hero of two wara, the gBliant General Stark, aa he led his mrpa of 
Green Monntain Boys to attaclc the Hesaiaiis and Tories, near Bennington. He 
was an uopoliahed soldier, who had learned the art of desultory warlkre in ser- 
Tice aguQst the Fieacb and ladiona in northern New York. He was the son 
of a Scotchman, aod was bom st Londonderry (now the city of Uantheeter}, 
New Hompebire, on the 2Sth of August, 1728. Uis early childhood was ppent 
in the midst of the wild scenery of his birth-place, and in youth he was remark- 
able for ezpertneaa in trapping- thu beaver and otter, and in hunting (he bear 
and deer. Just before the brfnliing out of the French and Indian wsr, he pen- 
etrated the forests lar northward, and was captured by some St. Francis Indiana. 
He suffered dreadfully for a long time, and then was ransomed at a great price. 
This circumstance gave him good cause for leading a company of Hangers against 
these very Indians and their Bometioiea equally savage Frei:(.'h alliea. four yesTS 
afterward. He booamaacaptiiin, under Uajor Rogers in 1156, and in Ibat school 
be waa taught those leiiaona which ho practiced so usefully twenty year* later. 
When intelligence reached Ibe valleys of the Korth, that blood had been ebed 
■t Le:dngton, Stark led the train-bands of bis district to Cambridge, and was 
commissioned a colonel, with eight hundred men under his banner. 'With these 
be fought bravely in the battle of Bunker's Hill. He went to New York after 
tiie British evacuated Boston, iu the Spring of 17T6. Then, at the head of a 
brigade in the northern department, under (iatea, be performed essential service 
in thevicinity of LokeCbamplain; and near the close of the year, he comoianded 
the right wing or Sullivan's column in the baltlo nt Trenton. He shored in the 
honors at Princeton ; but, being overlooked by Congress when promotions were 
mode, be reaignod his commiasion and retired fVom (be army. But when the 
Invader approached from the Norib, bis own State called him to the Seld. in 
CCHnmond of its brave aons; and on Ibe Walloomscoik, a few miles from Ben- 
nington, he won that decisive battle which gave him world-wide renown. Then 
It waa that he made the rough but effective speech above quoted, that indicated 
tiie alternative of death or victory. Congrena was no longer tardy in acknowl- 
edging his services, fbr he had given that crippUng blow to Burgovne. which 
bksured to Gates' army a comparatively easy victory. The national legislature 
nre him gTateful thanks, and a brigadier's commission in the Continental army. 
He joined Gates at Saratoga, and shared in the honoiB of tlial great victory. In 
1773, he was on duty on Rhode Island, and the following year he Iboght the 
British and Heesians at Springfield, in New Jersey. In the Antutnn of 1780, 
he was one of the board of oSlceni that tried and condemned ihe unfbHunate 
Major Andre; and Until the last Scenes of the war. he was in active service. 
When he sheathed his sword, he left the arena of public life forever, though he 
lived almost fbrty years afterward. General Stark died on the Bth of Usy, 1S!2, 
kt the age of almost ninety-four years. Near his birth-place, on the east side 
of the Merrimac, is a granite shaft, bearing the simple inscription, Uajob-GeH- 
ERAL Stabs. His eulo^um is dally uttered by our free iostitutioiu — Lis epitaph 
b in Uie memory of hia deeds. 
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PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

ThftI 1b«n ■■ iTSad— llul EhcEB '■ ft SftvLour loo; 
Od» I ndslnpljH HlUiBi Hughl mn hFHW." 

SO felt the heart, and so recorded the pen of a child of AWon, who, by her 
talent and virtue, honored her rate and challeiiged the kindly regard of 
11UU17 of Cho good and great of our country. The lady of a respectable citizen 
of Soaton, tiaaiod Wheatley, ireot to the alavo-markct, in that city, in I7G1. to 
purchaae a child-neKresa, that she might rear her to be a faithful nurse in Ihe 
old Oiffi of her mistress. She saw many plump children, but ona of delicntc 
frame, modest demeanor, and clad in nothing but a piece of dirty carpet wrapped 
abont her, attracted ber attention, and Mrs, Wheatley took her home in her 
chaise, nod gave her the name of Phillis. The child seemed to be about aevon 
years of age, and exhibited remarkable intelhgence, and apt imitative powers. 
Mi% Wheatley'a daughter taught the ehild to read and nTilc, and lier progress 
was wonderful. She appeared to have very little recollection of her birth-plncp, 
but reroemhered seeing her mother pour out water before the sun at its rising. 
With the development of her intellectual l^ultiea her moral nature kept pace; 
and she was greatly beloved by all who knew her for her amiability am! perfect 
dodlity. She soon attracted the attention of men of learning ; and as PhUIis 
11' 
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raad books with great avidity, thoy Hupplied her. Piety was a rulinB waliment 
In her character, and tcara bom of gratitude to God and bcr kind miatren, <dlen 
moistened lier eyes. Aa slie grew to womonlioad her thoughts fomid cxpreauoD 
through her pen, sometinea in proao but more Trequentlj in Toree; and aba «a« 
often (m invited guest In the families oT the ridi and learned, in Boston. Her 
mistress treated her us a child, nud was extremely proud of bor.' 

At the age of about sixteen years (1770) Phillts became a member of tbs 
" Old South Cliurcli," then under the clioi^ of Dr. Sewall ; and it was at about 
this time that alio wrote the poem from which the above is au extract. Karlier 
than this alio bod written poems, remarkable fbrboth vigor of thought and pathos 
in eipreaoion. Her memory, in some partioulara, appenra to liaro been extroiaely 
defective. If she composed it poem, in the night, and did not write it down, it 
would bo gone fi-om her, rnrcver, in the morniDg. Tier kiod mistrcsa gave her 
a light and writing materials at her bcd-aidc, that she might lose nothing, and in 
cold weather a flro waa aln-ays made in her room, at niglit. In the Summer of 
1773, her health Rave way, aud n sou-voyago was recommended. She aecom- 
pauied a eon of Mr. Whoatley, tu England, and there she was cordially received 
by Lady Huntingdon, Lord Dartmauth, and other people of distinction. Wbilo 
thero, her poems, which liad been collected and dedicated to the Countess of 
IIuntiDgdon, wcro published, and attracted great attention. Tho book was em- 
bellished with a purlmit of her. from which our picture was copied. She was 
persuaded to remain in London until tho return of the court, so as to bo presented 
to tlia king, but, hearing of the declining health of her mistress, she liastened 
home. That kind friend was soon laid in the grave, and Phillisprieved as deeply 
as any of her children. Mr. Whcatloy died soon aftcrwarti, sod then his excel- 
lent dauglitor was laid by the side of her parents. Phitlis was left destitute, and 
the sun of lier earthly liappiness went down, A highly-intelligent colored man, 
of Boston, named Peters, ollbrcd himself in marriage to tho poor orphan, and 
was ajxxpted. I!d proved utterly unworthy of the cioellent creature ho lind 
wedded, und her lot bocamo a bitter one, indeed. She snd her husband went 
to the interior of the State, to live, for awhile, and (hen returned to Boston. 
Utsfbrtuno scams to havo cupelled her muse, (or wo have no production of her 
pen bearing a, later date than those in her volume published in 1T13, except a 
poetical epistle to General Washington, in 177 5,' and a few scraps written at about 
that timo. A few years of misery sliattcnxl the golden bowl of her life, and, in 
a filthy apartmotit, in an obscure part of Boston, tliitt gifted wife and mother, 
whosD youth had been passed in ease and even luxury, was allowed to perirti, 
alone I llcr spirit took wing on tho 6th of December, 1794, wheu she was about 
fbrty-ons years of age. 
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COKRAO WEISEB. — ^ISAAC SEARS. 



OONRAl> WEISEK. 

OKB ortbe most noted agenCa of communication between the wbite men and 
the IndittoB, waa Conrad Weiaer, a native of GermsDy, nlio came to Amer- 
ica in early lib, and settled, wicli bis father, in the prcsuut Schobarie county. 
New York, in 1713. They left England, in 1712, and were Bevcnteen months 
on tbeiTToyagel Young Weiser became a great favorite with Ibe Iroqudi 
Indinna in tbe Schoharie and Mohawk Talleya, with wboni be Rpent niucb of 
hia liTc. Late in 1714, tbe elder Weiaer, and about thirty other famiiiea, who 
lud settled in Schoharie, becoming disaatiaQed by attempts to t;LX them, set 
out for Talpchoi^ken, in Pennsjlvoma, by way of tlie SuBquehauna river, and 
settled Ihore. But young Woisor wos enamored of tbo free life of tlio mvage. 
He was naturalized by them, and became thoroughly versed in tho languages 
of the whole Six Nations, as the Iroqutris confederacy in New York were called. 
He became confldentiol interjiretcf and special messenger for the province of 
Pennsylvania among the Indians, and aasistpd in many important trcalicB. The 
governor of Virginia commissionod him to visit the grand council at Onondaga, 
in 173T, and, with only a Dutchman and three Indians, he traversed the track- 
less forest fbrSvo hundred milec, for that purpose. lie wenton a similarmission 
fh>lll PbiladclphiatoShamokin (Sunbury). in 1744. At Reading he eElabllshed 
{to Indian agency and trading-house. When the French on tho frontier made 
hostile dBmonKtrations. in 1765, he was commissioned a colonel of a volunteer 
r^mcnt fmrn Berkscounty; and, in 1758. heattended the great gathering of the 
Indian chiefs in council wi^ white commissioners, at ! astoa. Such was Ibe atfec- 
tion of (ho Indians for Weiser, that for many years after his death tliey were in 
Uie hnbit of visiting liis grave and strewing flowers thereon. Mr. Weiser'a 
daughter married nenryMelchoir Mublenbui^D.D., thelbnnderof tbeLutharan 
Chnrch, in America. 



ISAAC SEAKS. 

FEW men have occupied so htrgeatpaco in tbe public attention, of whom w 
httle is known, as laaao Sears, one of tho great leadera of the S/mi of Liberti/, 
in New York, previous to tho occupation of that city by tbo British, in 1716, 
So generally waB ha regarded as tho bold leader in popular outbrcakB. that he 
acquired tbo namo ot King Sears, by which title he is better known (ban by his 
commercial one of captain. Of liim, a Loyalist writer in Bivington'a GaieOt 
wrote, exultingly, when tbe New York Assembly yieMed to ministerial require- 

■■ And BO. IDT gnat mMen, I tal II ns Juki, 

Isaac Seara was lineally descended from ono of tho earlier settlers in Massa- 
ehnsetta, wbo camo from Colchester, England, in 1G30. Ho was bom at Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, in 1729. Of his youth and early manhood wo know little, 
except tliat ho was a mariner, lie first appeared in public tile as a prominent 
member of tho association called Sons of Liberti), in 1766, when ho was a snc- 
cessfnl mcrchajit in tbo city of New York, and a sea-captain of rote. He was 
tho chairman of the flrct Committee of Correspondence appointed by tbe citizens 
of New York, In I7l>6. and had fbr his colleagues John Lamb, Gersliom Hott, 
WlUiam Wiiej', and Tliomas Kobinson. At a later period, be was wounded in 
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an atTray with some Boldiors; and in cvvry enlcrprise against the scfaemei d 
govcrament officiHls he was ud acknuwlcdgod lender. Karlj in iho Suiumer of 
1775. he osniated Lamb, Wil]«tC, U'DougnJ, mid ollierg, in seizing some British 
stores at Turtio Ba/ (46th Street, and East River. Xew York) ; and in August 
following, he lod a party of citizens to aasiac (^^laio Lamb in removing Briti^ 
cannons from the battery of Fort Georgo, at the foot (ri* liroadwar. while tlic 
Atin vessel of war was hurling round sliot at them and the town.' la the 
Autumn of that year he led a party of mountad tjiiiitin-mcD from Connecticut, 
who doatroyod Rivington's print! ng-prtas, and earrieii otf his lrT>e. nt midday.' 

Although Captain Soars continued lo bo an active Whij; during the remainder 
of tho Revolution, we do not find his name in connection with any important 
«veDt. When peace came, his buainesa and fortune were gone; and. in ITSj, 
he made a voy^ lo China, as a supercargo, being a partner with others in a 
commercial venture. Captain Soars was very ill with fever, on bia arrival at 
Canton, and died tliore, an the 28th of October, 1785, at the age of almost Qftr- 
Mven years. He was buried upon French Inland, and hie fbllow-voyageis placed 
a slab, with a suitable inscription D|)on it, over his gmve. 



EDWAKD TELFAIR. 

MANY of the leading men in Ocorgio, at th« time of tho breaking out of ibe 
Revolution, were of Scotdi descent, and, unlike the settlers from the same 
■lock, in Eastom North Carolina, they were generally adherents to the patriot 
cause. Edward Telfair was bom in Scotland, in 1735, and received on English 
education at the grammar school of Kirkcudbright, on the domain of the Earl 
of Selkirk.^ lie came to America when twoniy-ilireo years of age, and resided 
some time in Virginia, as ogont of a commercial house. From thence lie went 
to HaliEix, on the Roanokoi and, in 1766, modo his rosidence in Savannah. Ho 
was one of the earliest and most effluent promoters of the rebellion there, and 
was one of the leading members of tho committee of safely, in 1774. With a 
few others he broke open tho provincial mugnzino and ceciired tho jiowdcr for 
tlio use of the patriots; and ho also assisted in the seizure of the myiil governor, 
Sir James Wright.' In 1779 ho was elected to a seat in the Coiiiiucntal Coi.- 
grettn; and on the !4th of July of that year he signed tho ratitlcation of tho 
Arliclea o/ Gmfeib-raii'in. Ha continued a member of (hat body until 17S3, when 
ha was appointed a commissioner to conclude a treaty with the Cherokee chietS^ 
by which the boundary line between their nation and Georgia was deiermined. 
He was governor of Georgia, first ia 1TS6, and then from 1790 lol793. Ha 
hod the honor of entertaining President Washingtoo, when be visiled (leorgia, 
in 1791, at hia family scat, near Auguirta. Governor Telfitir died nt Savannah, 
on the 19th of .September. 1S07, in the seventy-second year of his age. Hewaa 
buried with military honors. 
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AARON BlJKIi. 

Pthis coonlry, where character alone is the accepted Btandard of reapectabLlity, 
and nhere the shield of class does not avert the odium of pubho opiniOD 
Q-Dia the openlj' immoral maa, let Lis birth and attainments be ever so exalted, 
there is necessarily a publicvirtue which no aspirant for honordare ncglecL In 
this Benllmcnt is grounded our dearest liopes for the future of our Republic ; and 
however mehincholy in itself the spectacle of auch a character as that of Aaron 
Burr may ^pear lo the eye of tho Christian and Patriot, thodctestation in which 
iC ia held is a confirmation of faith in that public virtue. Burr was undoubtcilly 
a patriot, and po9se»<ed many noble traits of character, but over all was spread 
the foul alime of libertinism; and he who miftht have shined among the brigbt 
Btarattfour country's glory, is, in a degree, a "lost pleiad," 

Aaron Burr was the son of the pious President Burr, of the College at Prince- 
ton, and the daughter of the eminent Jonathan Kdwarda. He was bom at 
Newark, New Jemey, on the 5th of February, 1766, and before be was three 
yeare of age he tost both his parents. He was a wayward boy, yet full of in- 
telleotual proroise. At twelve yeara of a^e be entered Princeton ColleRC, and 
left it in 1772, a ripe scholar tor one of his years, and the recipient of academic 
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honors. Ho resolved to make the law hia profcsuon, but before he could engaga 

In ita practice, the Blorm of Ibe Revolution borat upon the coantrj', aad tie JdDed 
the CoDtiRentiil army, at Cambrkl^. Full of adventuroua spirit, ho volanteered 
to aocompauy Arnold through iLo wilderoesfl, to Quebec. There ho was nuula 
oca of Montgotiicry'E aids, and waa with that officer when he fell. Soon after 
that he eoterod tho military Guoily of GoDoral Waahingloti, from which he ivia 
ozpellod in conscqucnco of some immorsl <»adu('t wbicli di^^tcd tho com- 
mand er-in-chicf. Burr was commlaaioDed n IJoutcoant-colonel, ia ]7TT, and am- 
tinuad iu active service until 1719, when faihng health compelled him to resign 
bia offlco. Ho had already acquintd an unenviablo charautcr Eir oxpertness in 
Intrigue; nod liia lioalility to WaKliiugton was olwaj-s bitter and imcompromisiQB. 

Burr commenced the practii.'e of law, at Albany, in 1 18S, and eoon allerwatd 
removed la tho city of Nciv York, whoro lie bcauno distinguished in hia pro~ 
feeuon. lie was uppoialcd attoniey-gcocral of tho State, ia ITSO; and mnt 
1191 to 1797, ho was a member of the United Statos Senate, and an inDueotial 
repnbhcan leader, in that body. Ilis winning- manners gave him wonilcrfhl ioflu- 
ence. Tlio power of hia fascinations over tho ottier sex wna ahnost unbounded 
and ho used it for tho basest purposes. As a politician ho was artful and intrig- 
uing; anil ho raanaRed ao adroitly for hiinScU; that lie received for (he offic* of 
President of liio Unilod States, in ISOO, the same number of votes aa Mr. Jeffer- 
son, tho head and founder of the Republican party, Congress decided in bvor 
of JeCfonon, sflcr thirty-six ballotingis and Barr was declared Vicc-Frestden^ 
•recording to usogo in the early days of tho Republic. 

Burr was tho bitter onomy of all Federalists; nnd, hi IBO*, he managed to 
draw Alexander Hamilton into a duel, which became the terrible result of a 
political (luarrcL Burr murdered Hamilton,' and ever alternard society put tha 
marii of Cain upon him. Two years afterwards ho was engaged ia forming aa 
expedition in tho western country, professedly to invado Mexico. It waa sua- 
pected lliat Burr intended to attempt a acveranco of the Western from tb« 
Eastern States, and make himself president of tho former, llo waa arrested on 
a cbargo of high treason, triei! at Richmond, in Virginia, in 1807, and acquitted. 
Ho passed the remaindor of his life in eompanttive obscurity and olmoet total 
neglect ProSigate and unscrupulous until tlio lost, that wretched man, wtuM 
libertiniam had earned desolation into many households, weot down into the 
grave, 



JAMES THACHER. 

ONE of the latest aurrivora of the medical staff of the Continental army, wM 
Jamea Thacher, M.D., whose interesting Joumat, kept daring the entii* 
war, was published in 1821, and ia regarded as standard anthority In relation to 
matters of which it treats. James Thacher was bom at Barnstabie, Uassa- 
chusetta, in 17S4. He studied mediinna in his native town, under Dr. Abner 
Horsey, and was prepared to enter upon the practice of his prof^asion, "at tha 
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^aciae time," he sa;B, wben be ibund his countiy "aboul to be inTolved Id all 
the horrors of a cirQ war." la Julj, I7T&, when odIj twentj-ons years of age, 
ha went to the Massachusetta Provincial Coagreas, at Watertown, and solicited 
Uie appointmoot of assistant hospital surgeon, at Cambridge. With nine otbera 
he received the coveted appointment, and he continued in active duty in the 
heqtital and camp nnUl the capture of Corowallis, at YorklowD. It was aodcr 
hia directions Chat the genend inoculation of the American annj for the small- 
|iox waa perfOTmed, at its encainpmeat in the IIudsoD HighlandH, opposite West 
Point, in theSpring of 1T81. IahiHJi>timiiJ,Dr. Xliachers^rs, " All tho soldien, 
with the women and cbildren, who have not had Ihn small-poi, arc now under 
bioculatton.' .... Of five hundred who have been inoculated here, four 
only have died.'" Ho then mentions the interesting medical Gict, that an ex- 
tract oT butternut, made by boiling down the inner bark of tliat tree, was very 
successfully substitutod (or the usual doses of calomel and jalap employed to 
reduce the system, lie found it to be more offlcocious and less dangerous than 
the mineral dmg. He adds, concerning remedies found on oursoil, " The butter- 
nut is the only cathartic deserving of confidence which we have yet discovered." 
Dr. Thachermade bisprofbasion liis life-vocation, oiterthe war; and ho enjoyed 
the bonoTB and veneration due to a &ith(ul patriot in that struggle, for mora 
than Kity years after the eventful scenes at Torktown. He wrote several medical 
works, and also a History of Plyiivrulh. His Medical Biograpky is a woit oT 
mucli value. Through life ho indulged an antiqoariaa taste; and daring his 
long residence in the elder town of New England, he was a warm fHend of the 
Pilgrim Society there. He died at Plymouth, on the 2ith of May, ISU, at th« 
■ge of ninety jeara. 



JAMES MADISON, D.D. 

THE Grst Bishop of the Proteetaot Episcopal Churcb in Virginia, was James 
Madison, a native of Bockingfakm county, in that Slate, and tor many years 
president of William and Maiy College. He was born near Port Republic, on 
the 27th of August, 1719. His early education was acquired at an academy in 
Uaryland; and, io 176B, he entered William and Mary College, as a student 
He was graduated in 1773, and in addition to other coll^iate honors, ho received 
the gold medal os^gned by Lord Botetourt as a prize for the oncoumgeiDcat of 
classical literature. On leaving the college, young Uadison commenced the 
study of law under the afterward celebrated Chancellor Wytlie, and was ad- 
mitted to tlie bar, but he felt called to the gospel ministry, and prepared himself 
for its duties. He visited England, and received priest's orders; and on his 
Totum, in 1773, he was choHen Profcssor of Mathematics in William nnd Mary 
College. When only twentj-oight years of age (1777), bo was chosen president 
of that institution, and then again visited England to become better instructed 
in those acquirements which his station demanded. Ho returned in 1778, and then 
"oommenced that long career of usefulness, which entitles him to bo considered 
M one ofthe greatest IwneraotorB of Virginia." In 1784, ho resigned his Professor- 
ship of Mathematica, and became Pitrfessor of Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
and Intem.itional Law. These and the presidency he retained until his death. 
Until 1778, the Church of England had been the established religion in Vir- 
ginia. That year the Virginia Assembly repealed all laws requiring con{i>rmity 
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thereto. There tuid never been it nsdeat Biabop in Virginia. At a, conveniion 
held in Richmond, in 1785, preaiiJod over by Dr. Madison, the Bulject of a Te»> 
ident Bishop waa coosidered ; tmd the follDwin); year Rev. Dr. Griffith was re- 
quested to proceed to Englikcd, with Wliile and Provost, and receive consecra- 
lion. Circumataacoa provontGd lita ^ioKi and, in 1701). Dr. Madison waa elected 
to fill the opigcopftto. He wag consecrated at Ivunbeth, in September of that 
year. Biahop Madison made lils lirat episcopal visitaticn in 1792. Although he 
labored with aa much eoergy in the cause o( his church, aa a naturally ieeble 
constitution and his colle^ duties would allow, it conthiuatly declined, aad be- 
came almost oxiiucL Uany bonutiful church edJBces, built before the Rcvolu- 
tiOD. aro now niotancholy monuuicata of the decay of episcopacy in Yirginia, 
The Protestant Episcopal Church there was Anally revived under the evangelical 
labors of Bishop Moore, and is now in a flourishing condition. 

Bishop Madison continued to disi^harg? the dntiea of his offices in William and 
Uary College after his occupation in the episcopal Seld was almost ended. He 
died on the eth of March, 1812, at the age of about aiity-two joara. Bishop 
Madison woa an eminently literary man, and devout Christian professor. Hia 
* ramains are beneath a marble moniuncnt iu the Chapel Hall of the Institution 
he BO much loved and cheriabed. 



ABRAHAM BALDWIN. 

TfTE have but slight records on tho page of biitoty of Abraham Baldwin, % , 
TT brother-in-law of Joel Barlow, and, in many respects, one of the most 
useful of men. He was a native of Connecticut, but became au honored and 
much-beloved adopted citizen of the State of Georgia. He was bom in 17E4i 
and was graduated at Yale College nt tlio agf of about eighteen years. Prom 
17IG until 17T9, he was a tutor in that institution, and was one of the most 
eminent of the classical and mathematical scholars of that day. While teaching, 
he studied law, waa admitted to practice, and then removed to Savannah. There 
he was admitted to the Georgia bar, and took an exalted portion at once. 
Within three months after his arrival in Georgia, he was elected s member of 
the State Icgialatnro. Being an ardent friend of cdtioation, be originated n plan 
fbr a univcreitj, drew up a charter by which it should be endowed with forty 
thousand acres of land, and -.villi the aid of John Jiillcdi^ procured the sanction 
of the legiaLiture. Tho college, known as (lioUiiivcraiiyofGoorgia, waa located 
at Athens, and Josiah Meiga waa appointed its lirst president. 

Mr. Baldwin was elected to n seat in Congress, in ITSfi, and the following 
year he was chosen to represent Georgia, iwitli Colonel Wilt^m Few as his col- 
league, in tho convention that framed the FcdenI Constitution. Ho was con- 
tinued a member of Congress Ibrton years after the orgnnirjition of tho new 
government, when, in 1799, he and his friend ^liUed^ were chosen United 
States Senators. He occu]Mcd that exalted position until his death, which oc- 
curred at Washington city, on the 4th of March, 1801, when he was about fifty- 
three years of ago. His remains were placed by the side of those of his friend, 
Genera] James Jackson, in the Congressional burying-ground. Mr. Baldwin 
was never married. His father died in 1787, and left six or^iftn children, half- 
brothers and sisters of Abraham. With tho tenderness of a father ho studied 
their wel&re, and used his ample fintuno in edue.iting them all. They enjoyed 
bis protection and aid until all were esfciblished for thomselves in lifo-pursniti. 
A twly good man was lost to earth, when Abraham Baldwin <Ued, 
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DEWITT CLINTON. 

rSRB are men whose forecast readies Tar in adrance of tbeir generation, and 
whoee sngadty works wondera lor posterit;. Theae are laughed at as idle 
dreamers b; tbo man/, and venerated as philosophers and proptiets by the (ew. 
Such was Dewict Clinton, a 8oD of Jamoa Clinton, a uscflil brigadier-general of 
the RoTolution. who was born at Utile Britain, in Orange county, New Tork, 
on the 2dofMarch, 1T69. lio graduated at Columbia CoUege, in 17Se, became a 
lawyer, then private 3©cretary to his imcle, Goorge Clinton, the firet Republican 
governor of New York, and than a Sllte Senator, in 1199. Even at this early 
period of ilia public life, his eSbrts wero directed to the elevation of hia fellow- 
men. Througliout hia lopg political career hewosthe earnest and atcadfast friend 
of ciiucation, and Ihe rights of man. His powerful mind was brought lo bear with 
great vigor upon the subject of legislative aid in furtherance of popular educa- 
tion, and also the abolition of human slavery in tlio State of New York. lit 
1801, ho was appointed to a seat in (ho Senate of the United States, and was 
annually elected mayor of the city of New York, from 1803 to 1815, except in 
180J and 1810. Soma of the noblest institutions for the promotion of art, liter- 
ature, science, and> benevolence, in that city, were founded under his auspices.' 

1, ThaFhlcroT (tiMainre'hs Nrw Tork Illiliirlrll SotUtr, Ihl Auiltar st AlU, ud Ibt Orpbu 
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2o8 MDASVB BUBEB. 

Ho iruaD unaucceaafiil candidate ftirtbeotBce of Prendent of the UoitedStaUa, 
i&lS12; uid, in ISIS, be witbdrew ft<HD public life. 

at. Glinion was one of tbe earliest aod most effident soppoiten of Jena 
H&w1b7'b magniScent scheme for uDitiog Lake Erie with tbe Uudsoa river b; » 
oanal, first promulgated by that geatlemut, in 1S07 ; and, in 1817. Ur. CUnton 
having been colled from his retirement into public Ufe again, was <diioiIj instru- 
mental in procuring tbe panage of a law fur constructing the great Erie Canal, 
M Ml estimated cost of Qve millions of dollnnt. He was elected governor of bia 
State, and tbr three f earo, ntiile holding that office, he brought all his official 
inflaenoe to bear in bvor of tiro grand projecla — tbe eEtablishmont of a litentuni 
fluid, and the construction of tbe canaL A strong part; was arrayed against 
him, and maay denounced the scbeme of makings canal tbrce hundred an<I 
■ixtj-tbree miles in length, as that of an insane mind. He and his friends per- 
■OTered; and, in 1825, llmt groat work was completed. The event was cele- 
brated throughout the State bj orations, proce«aiotis, bonfires, aod illamioatioo^ 
and soon tbe madman was extolled sa a wise benefactor. He was again elected 
gOTemor of bis State, by an overwhelming majority. In IB26, he declined the 
bonor of ambassador to England, offered bim by President Adams, and waa 
nelected governor. Ha now strongly urged a change in tbo State Constitotion 
(■ince effected), so as to allow universal suRVage at elections. White in tba 
midst of bis popularity and usefiilnees, he died sniddenlr, at Albany, on the Iltb 
ofFsbruary, 1828, at the ^^b of fifty-nine yeaiB. Mr. Clinton was' a fine writer, 
ft good speaker, and an industrious seeker after knowlodfte of every kind. Some 
of his snaya and addresses ore choice specimens of composition, embodying deep 
thought and clear logic. His enduring monument is the Erie Canal, whoso bosom 
has borne saflScient food to appease the hunger of the whije earth, and poured 
mlUiooi of treasure into tbe coffers of the Stata 



uEDANUS BIinKE. 

rS honest heait, jollj wil; and Toried accomplishments of Judge Burice, of 
South CaroUna, ore matters of historic record, and cannot bo forgotten. He 
was a native of Galway, Ireland, where he wtis bom about Iheyearn43. At 
the commencement of the American Revolution, he came to fight for liberty, fbr 
■he was a democrat of truest stamp. His heart was flllod wiiii tbo Bpnlimcnt, 
"Where liberty dwells, there is my country." He made his abodo in Charleston, 
and was active in the early militiiry events in that vicinity. Ho was a lawyer 
Iw profession, and considering his services more valuable in civil [ban in military 
affairs, tbe provincial legisiaturc appoindd him a judge of the Supremo Court of 
the newly-organized State, in 1776. When Cliarieston &II, and tbo South lay 
prostrate at the feet of British power, in 1780, Judge Burko took a mmmission 
in the army. Re resumed the judicial office when tbo Ropubbcans regained 
the State, early in 1782. Ho was opposed to tbo Federal Constitution, bscauss 
he feared consolidated power, yet ho served as the first United States Senator 
from South Carolina, under that instrument. His Federalist Oiends tcld him 
that he hod been sent to see that tbe corruptions and obuscs which ho had pre- 
dicted should not bo practiced. Ho had already made his namo conspicuoos by 
his published essay a^nst some of the aristocnLtic foaturcs of tbo Cincinnati 
Society; and while in Congress he was the favorite friend of Ad^ou Burr. He after- 
ward became Chancellorof the State of North Carolina. Wit, humor, andconrivi- 
■li^, were bis distinguishing sodol choracteristica. The fbrmer were over viable 
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vrhether he vaa on tbe bencli or in the drawing-room ; while the Istlet floillj 
became such b habit that ha waa its slave. He Ured a bachelor, and was tha 
Bool of every dinner-part j, whether abroBd or at bia own house. Inobriation 
finally donded big intellect, and at length his bodj became exoeaaivelydropeicaL 
On one occa^on, wheo hta physician had " tapped " him, aod while the watOT 
waa flowing freely, the judge coollj observed, " I wonder where all tlmt water 
can come ITom, as I am sure that I never drank as much since I arrived at yean 
of discretioD." On being assured by one of his friends that be would bo belter 
after tbe operation, he replied, "Nothing in my bouse is better alter being 
Atppad." His levity continued until his last moments, and be died as " the fool 
dieth" becaose be bad "lived as the fool liveth." Be was one of manyaad 
ezamfdea which young men of talent should study as warnings. He died at 
Charleston, on the 30tb of Hnrcb, ISOZ, at the age at Bfly-nine yesre, and was 
buriod in ttw grftve-yard of the Episcopal Church, near JacksoDbonragh.' 



JOHN TRUMBULL. 

rS name of Trambult isidentifledwith the history of New England, In vuteot 
ways. We have already given sketcbea of the governor and the artiet, of 
that name; we vrill now consider Trumbull the poet. He was bom in Water- 
town, New Haven county, Connecticut, ou the 24th of April, 17S0. He wu an 
only son, delicate in physical constitution, and a &rorite of hla accomplished 
mother. He was an exceedingly precocious child, and at the age of seven years 
waa oonsidered qualified to enter Tale College, as a student. There he wu 
graduated, in 176T, with tbe degree of Bachelor of Arts, and remained a student 
three years longer. He turned bis attention chieBy to poUte literature, as well 
aa the Greek and Latin classics, and became a most accotnpliebed scholar. He 
and Timothy Dwight became intimate fiiends, and the bond of mutual attach- 
ment was severed only by death. They were co-essayists, in 1 1 G9 ; and, in 17T1, 
they were both appointed tutors in the college. The following year young 
Trumbull published the first part of a poem entitled The Frogrcm of Ihdnea. 
He selected the taw as his prorcssion, and devoted much of his leisure time to 
its study. Hewasadmilted to the bar in 1173, but immediately afterward went 
to Boston, and placed himself under tbe instruction of John Adams. He com- 
menced tlie practice of law at Hartford, in 1T81, and soon became diBtingaisbed 
for l^sl acumen and fbren^c eloquence. During his residence in Boston, be 
bad conceived the idea of a satiric^ poem, in which tbe British and Tories should 
Sgnro conspicuously ; and, in 1182, his ifFingal was completed, and published 
at Hartford. Ha was soon afterward associated with Humphreys, Barlow, and 
Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, in the production of a work which they styled The Anar- 
Aiad. It contained bold satire, and exerted coosiderahlo inSuonce on the pop- 
In 1789, Hr. Trumbull was appointed State Attorney for tbe oonnty of Hart- 
toid; and, in 1792, be repreacnted that diatrict in the Connecticut I(^latiire. 
His health tailed ; and, in 1795, ho resigned his office, and declined all public 
bu^ess. Toward tlie close of 179S, a severe illntea formed the crisis of hia 
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nerroiiB excitement, and after that hta health waa much better. He waa agtia 
elected to a seat in the State legislaturo, in Hay, ISOO, uiil the (bllowing y oar 
he was appointed a judge of the Superior Court of CoimecticuL From that time 
he abaadoacd party politics, aa incoDHisteDt with judicial duties. In 1B08, he 
was appointed jud^ of the Supreme Court of Errora. la 1B20, be revised hia 
workH, and the/ were publisbed in llartford, in handsome style, t^ S. O. Good- 
rich, now [1864] American consul M Paris. He received a bandaome compen- 
■ation fur them. He and his wife afterward went to Detroit, and made their 
abode with a eon-in-law. There Judge Tnuubull died, on the lOtb of May, 1831, 
at the age of eighty-ono yeora. 



STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER. 

FIFTTT in lineal descent from KiUiaa Tnu Rensielaer, the earlicet and beat 
knoim of the American Pairoons,' was Stephen Van Reniiselaer. one of ibe 
best men of hia time, in the highest sense of that term. Ho waa bom at the 
manor-house, near Albany, Kew Tott, on the iBt of November, 1764. ]!e waa 
tbo oldcRt son, and iniicrilcd the immense manorial estates of his liitber, known 
aa the J'atroon Landa. TJuit parent died wJien Stephen wus quite joung, and 
the boy and the estate were phiccd under the supervision of guardians, one of 
whom was PhiUp Livinitnloii. his maternal gTBndf;itber. Bom to a princely 
fbrtune and highest social station tu the New World, young Van Rensselaer 
waa educated accordingly. He was a student in the college at Princeton, for 
some time, and compleu^d hia educaliOQ at Iliirvord University, where be was 
graduated in 1782. Tlie War for Independence bad just closed when be at- 
toiocd his majority, but the conflicts of opinion respectin^c Ilic eslablishment <^a 
new government had yet lo be waged. In these discuasioiis Mr. Tan Rensselaer 
took a decided and active part, and he was repeatedly clntcd to a Ecat in the 
New Turk AaRembly. Ho n-ns a warm supporter of the Federal Constitnlion, 
and battled manfully for it and the ndminlntrntlon of Wssliinf^on, side by side 
with Hamilton, Joy, and Madison. In 1T95, he was elected Iteuteuant-govcmor 
of his native State, when John Jay was chief megistmte, and he held that sta- 
Uon six yenm. His friendH predicted for him, a brilliant oflieial career, but the 
defeat of tho Federal p.irty, in ISOO, and tho continued ascendency of the Re- 
poblicnn, cloacdhia way to' distiuclion through the maze* of |iolitieal warfare. 

When war was declurod against Great Britain, in 1812, Hi. Tan Rcns^Iacr, 
'bearing the comniiivtiou of n major-trenerol, was placed, by Governor Toaipkias, 
in eotnmond of the Kow York militia, dcBlined for tlio defence of the northern 
frontier. Those wcro a part of his troops, under General Solomon Van Rensselaer, 
whoa»aiF>tod in tho battle ot Qneenslown, Aflertho war, General Tan RensHlaer 
was elected to a seat i[i tlie Federal rongrcsa. where he served bis countij dur- 
ing seveml consecutive pcsxions. By his c.istinifvoie in the delegation of Kew 
York, he gave tho presiilcnei' of the I'nilcd Slates to Jolm Quiiicy AdsmiL 
Withllmt session clo.<ed tlie ixililicnl life iif Stephen Tan Itenasehier. but he kIiU 
labored on and hoiieil on in the hifbcr sphere of duty of o benevolent (hristioB. 
Liko hia Uiu<tcr whom Ito loved, Lo was ever "meek and lowly," fiid "wcul 
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about doing good." Frugal in personal pipenditureB, he waa lavish, yet dJB- 
criminaling, in bifl numerous benelkctionft. He did not wait for Misery to call 
at his door; he Bought out the children of Want To the poor and tho ignorant 
he waa a bleating. In 1824, he founded a geminary for tho purpose of " quali- 
fying teachers for instructing the children of farmers and mechanics in the ap- 
plication of experimental chemistry, philosophy, and natural liistory, to agricul- 
ture, domestic economy, the ana, anil manufactures." Ite liberally endowed it 
aad the " Haittdaer School " is a perpetual hymn to the memory ond praise of 
ita benefactor. In the osune of the Bible, Temperance, and evcij social and 
moral inform. Mr. Van Rensselapr'a time and money were freely given; and in 
tlicso labors ho continueil until death. He waa an early and efflcicnl friend of 
internal improvements, and, on the death of Denitt Clinton, he waa n|>pointed 
president of the Board orCan;il ComniiBaionora. lie hold that station durinjrtlie 
remnindor nT his life. That "good citiiien and honest man" died on the 2Gth of 
January, 1940, !□ the sevonty-linii year of hia age. 
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WASHINOTON ALL.STON. 

NO man ev^r poaimsed a mora exquuil« appreciation of the Beautiful, ttiaa 
Washington Allstoo, one of the most Km«d of painters, and jet no man 
STer'kept the Beaulitiil in more seTere Bubordinotjon to the Qood and True, in 
the productions ofboth his pencil and pen. That appreciation mado him thriok 
ttma Sequent eHbrta in the higher department ol hia art, for he felt the impnis- 
■aoce of his hand in the delineations of the glorioas Tisione of hia genius. It has 
been well observed by Professor Shodd, that Allston Bccomplished so little, bo- 
eauM he thoug-ht so much. Iliis giited painter aod poet was bom in South 
Carolina, in 17S0, and was educated at Harvard College, where he vaa gradaaCcd 
Id tbe ;oar IBOO. His genius fbr an was earlj developed; and, in IBOl, he 
went to Europe, to study the works of the beat masters there. He romaiaed 
abroad eight yean, and eqjoyed the {Hend^ip of the most distiDguished poet> 
and pwutora of England and the Continent. In painting, West, Reynolds, and 
Puseli were his instructors; and Wordsworth, Southej, and Coleridge, were bis 
chief litMsry companions. No private American ever made a beUer or more 
lasting imprenion abroad, than Washington AllstoTL As a colorist, bo was 
■tylod the American Titian, A small volume of hia poems was issued in London, 
in lBt3 ; and in later productions of hia pen, be exhibited a poirer in writing 
elegant pnxn, surpassed by few. But he is chioSj Icnown to the world as a 
painter, and as sucb poeterity will speak of him. His chief woHa are ThBJkad 
Man reabtred to Life by Elijah; Elijah in t/ie Darri; Jacdfa Dream; The Angti 
Uberaliag Peter from Priaon ; Saal and Iht Wilch of Eador ; Uriel in Uie Sua ; 
Oabrid eating the Gvard of Uu Heavn^v Hat; Spalairo's Futon ofOie Bloodi/ 
iKinii,' Ajoie Page, and several exquisite smaller worka He was engaged on 
his greatest work — Bdahaxatr'a fhatt — when his final sickness (bll upon him, 
and he was not permitted to finish iL It exhibits great powers of intellect and 
taste; and, aa Ikr as it is completed, it presents the embodiment of the highest 
Donceptiona of true genius. Uost of his lilb was spent at Cambridge, Uassa- 
chusotts, where he was educated ; and there tbe " painter-poet and tho poet- 
paintcr" left onrth (br the sphere of Intelligence and Beauty, on tbe 9th of July, 
1813, when in the Bixty-fotuUi year of his ago. 



WII_,LIAM MOULTRIE. 

SEVERAL of those who, during the War Ibr Independence, acted its histMy, 
have since written its history, and tbe truths of those great events cam 
never be obscured bj the fictions of posterity. Among those who have played 
that two-fold port in tho drama recorded in our annals, is William Moultrie, 
whose valor won the honor of haring the fbrt he defended bear his name. Be 
was a native of South Carolina, where he was bom, in 1130. Ho was descended 
ftom one of that Huguenot company c^ which Uarion's ancestor was a membn, 
and inherited the patient endursace, courage, and love of liberty of that per- 
secuted people. History first notices him as a subaltern in an expedition against 
the Cherokee Indians, in 1760, under the command of Govemor Uttletoo. Ha 
was also prominent in subsequent expeditions against that nnhappy people Ha 
was active in civil aSairs before tbe Revolution ; and, when the hour fbr decisicA 
in that mntter came, be was (bund in the ranks of tho patriots as a militafy 
officer. When, early in tbe Summer of ITTS, a strong land and naval Ibraa 
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menwed Ounitetoa, Uoultrie, bMiing tbe comminion of a colonel, took com- 
muid of Fort Sullivwi, in the hwbor, and bravely defended it wiiile cannona on 
Britiih wor-venela were pourinft an iDcewant atotm or iron upon it.' For that 
gaUanC debnoB he was promoted to a brigadier, and the Ibrt was named MouUrie, 
in hii hOnor.i From that time antQ the &lt or Charleetoo, id ITSO, General 
Moultrie was one of the moet efficient c^ the Southern oEoore, on the Seld rf 
action, or aa a disciplinarian in camp. After the aurrender orCharleetoo, he was 
kept a prisoner in the vioinity, for avhile, and was then paroled to Philadelphia, 
where he remained until the close of boetilities, in UttS. After his return home 
he was chosen governor of his native State, and was repeatedly reelected to 
that office. Ilia intagrit; aa a statesman and pnblicofficer was a bright example; 
his diainterestednees was beyond aH praise. His rellow-dtizens honored him 
with truest reverence, and his intimalo acquaintances loved him fbr his many 
private virtues. The inOrmities of ago at tei^b admonished him to retire to 
^vate life ; and in domeetio repo«e he prepared his jfanatrv of the RevolutiOD 
in the South, which were published in two octavo volumes, in 1802. Like a 
bright lun sAting without an obscuring doud, the hero and sage descended 
peaoefully to lus Onal re«t, on the 2Ttb of September, 180G, at tbe age of aeveDty- 



JOHN LAMB. 

rS Sont of Liberty m New T(h^ were distlngoiahed Ibr their loyalty to re- 
pubBcan principle*, their zeal In the promotion of popular f^edom, and 
th^ boldueaa in every hour of difficulty and danger. Among the moat fearless 
of those eariy patriots waa John Lamb, son of an eminent optician and mathe- 
matioil inttrtimenb maker. He was born in the citj of New York, on the 1st 
of Januaiy, 1T36. He received a good common education, and learned the 
business (H his &tber. He abandoned it in 1760, and became an extensive wine 
merchant. Throt^h oU the exciting timea outil the kindling of the War for 
Independence, Hr. Lamb was extensively engaged in (ho Uquor trade, and, at 
the same time, waa one of the most active potitidana of the day, after the pass- 
age of the Stamp Act had aroused the American people. He spoke French and 
Oerman fluently, was a good scholar, and was exceedingly expert in the use of 
his tongue and pen. l^eae he devoted to the public good. On one occasion, 
in 1769, when an inflammalory hand'blll had colled " Iho betrayed inhabitants 
to the fields."^ Lamb harangued the multitude in seditious words. He was taken 
bofbra the Legialntivo Assembly to testify concerning the suthorslupof the hand- 
bill, but was soon discharged.* This event inlensiSed his zeal, and ho continued 

1. Pj Hiih Iht iraim, * cuui luU c « Iht An mteM Im-"^ xxl <>» baiiDcr Ml voUMc oTIfaa bit. 
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to be ui M!ccpl«d polilical leader odUI 1T1E, wben he entered the artillery mr- 
Tice of the arm;, with the commisgioD of captain. He aocompanied Uontgomerj 
to Quebec at the cicee of that year. Ho was severely wouoded there, ia Iho 
cheek, bj a grape-shot, and was made prUooer. 8ood after that be was pR>- 
moted to major, and appointed to the oomnumd of the artiUer; in the Nonhem 
Department, but was not exchanged, and allowed to eater the eerriee ogaui, until 
early in 17 IT, when Congreaa gave him the coramUelon of lieulonant-cohmDl, nndcr 
the immediatD rammond of General Knox. We c&nnot here even enwnetalG 
hla multifLirioua duties, as commander of artillery, during the remainder- of the 
war. It is BufBcieot to say that he was everywhere bravo and skilful, and shared 
in the dangers and honors of the final victoij at YorkCotm. He was as warm 
a politician aflcr the war aa befbre it. nnd served his (etlow-<!ttizens SuthfnUy in 
the lef^islHturo ofhia native State. Aflcr tlio organization of the federal govern- 
ment, Wsahinglon appointed him collecuir uf customs at the port of Kew Toik, 
sad he hold that office until his death, on tlic 3in of Hay, ISOO, at the age of 
wxtj-five yews. Then a patriot of truest namp was loM to the world. 



IlED JACKET. 

THE renowned Seneca warrior and orator, Sa-yo-yt-iaa-Oiee, the Red Jacket,' 
was bom about the ycnr 1760, near the spot where the city of Buflalo now 
Btsnils, that being the chief place of residence of the Seneca leaden. Tradition 
alone has preserved a few facts concerning his youth. He was always remark- 
obly awift-tbotod, and was otlen employed as a courier among bis own people, 
lie look part with tlic British and Tories during the Revolution, but was more 
noted fbr hla ]K>wer as an orator in aronoing the Senecas to action, than as a 
leader upon the wnr-pnth. Branl^ whom Red Jacket's ambition greatly annoyed, 
evon charged him ivitli cowardice during Sullivan's camjvilgii iu ^o Seneca 
country, in 17T9, and always spoke of Red Jacket with mingled feelings of 
hatred and contempt, as a traitor and dishonest man.' The oelebrated Scnecn 
Sret appearH in history in the record of Sullivan's campaign, and then in an un- 
favorable light. Alter tlint wo have no trace of him until list, when he ap- 
peared at the great treaty at Fort Stanwix (now Rome), where, by certun con- 
ces^ns of territory by tho Sii Nations, liicy were brought under (he protection 
oftho United Slates. There the eloquence of Red Jacket beamed forth in great 
splendor; and there, too, the voice of the eloquent Com planter^ was heard. Red 
Jacket waa promiQenl at a council held at the mouth of the Detroit river, in 
1786. After that there were muny disputes and heart-buminga between tho 
white people and liio Indiana of Western New York, concerning land dtlea, and 
Red Jacket woa always the eloquent defender of tho rights of his people. At 
1^ treaties and councils he was the chief orator. He frequently viaiied the seat 
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of our tmtioiiBl gOTernmcnl, in behalf or hia race, and was oIwbtb traated with 
Ujo utmost rcspcoL' 

Unlike Complanler, Bed Jacltet's pagauiam nevpr yielded to the gentle ir- 
fluencca of ChriHliunity, and he wns the moat inveterate enemj to all miBsionsiy 
oCurta aniotig tlio Sencciis. I[a had bi-coiue a Bhive to BlronK drink, and he 
attributed Ibe prevalence ofthe vice omonjt his people to ilie missionaries, wlio, 
he said, sold liquor to the Indians, and cbrate<l them of properly. On the break- 
ing out of the war, in [S12, llje SoiiecaH, under the leadership of Red Jacket, 
declared theniM^lves nculr^ but lliey soon became allies of the Uoitcd Stnlei, 
and engaged in hostilities on the Canada fWintier. Rod Jacket was in tlie bloody 
battle at Chippewa, and behaved well, but he seems to have been constitution- 
ally a cownnl, at|d was always fiir braver in coundl tliau in llie field. Yet tliis 
cowardice in battle, though n-clT knoivn to the nation, did not le!«cn their aflbo- 
tion for him, nor materially weaken his influence as hood Chief of the Scnecas. 

Ued Jacket had a large Eimily of ehiklren, some of whom, lite their mother, 
became professing Cliristians.' Eleven of them died of that terrible disensc, the 
cormimpliim, ono after anolher. and Red Jacket felt hia bereavement to be tho 
chasttsement of the Great Spirit for his habitual dninkennesa. On being ofked 
about his family, by a hidy whooneokoen'lUetn,thecliiorsaid, BorrowHilly, "Bed 
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Jacket ma onoe a great man, and id bvor with tlie Groat Sfnrit He waa ■ 
kAj pins unODK the gmaller treea of the forest Bnt after jeara of glorj be 
de^aded himself bjilTiukiag the flre-waterofthe while man. The Great Spirit 
hat looked upon Aim in anger, and Am Ughtning hat etripptd Ihe pine y ilt 
tntncAo/" 

The inflaence of ChrisUauit/ and ciTilLzatiOD upon the Seneca oatioii diotmbed 
the repoae of Red Jacket, during the latter part of his liie. These influenco^ 
wDrfcing with a genend disgust prodaced by hta exceenre intemperauoe, alien- 
ated his people; and, in 1821, be was furtpallj deposed.' It was a dreadftal 
blow to the proud ctiief and he went to Washington dty to inTtdie tbe aid of 
gOTemment in his behalf. He returned with good advice in bis memory, ob- 
tained a grand council, and was restored to authority. But bi6 dajH were al- 
moat mimbered. He soon afterward became imbecile, and, in a joumej to the 
A.tUuUo sea-board, he permitted himself to be exhibited in muaoums, formonejt 
At last the grealeet of all Indian orators waa called away. He died on the SOth 
of Janoary, 1830, at the age of about ei|;hty yeare. Over his grave^ Henry 
Placide, the comedian, placed an inscribed sUb of nuuUe, in 1839, 



HENRY CRUGER. 

ONE of the chief grievances of which the American colonistB complained was 
the &ct that they were compelled to euBer taaa&m, withoot enjoying the 
?ivilege of TtpmtnialKitt, and were thus, practically, the victims of tyranny, 
et they »ere represented by a few, in the British parliament, when the qusrral 
which resulted In dismemberment was progressing, but of that few, only one wis 
ft native of the western world. It waa Henry Cruger, who was bom in the city 
of New Tork, in 1739. On arriving at manhood, he joined his &ther, who hid 
established himself as a merchant in the Amorican trade, at Bristol, England. 
The elder Cruger waa highly esteemed, and became mayor of Bristol ; an honiM- 
afterward bestowed upon his son. It \f, worthy of remark hero, that father and 
■on, belonging to another branch of the Cruger family, were, at about the some 
time, BUccoBaiyely honored with the mayoralty of the city of New Tork. 

In 1774, Henry Cruger was elected to a seat in Parliament, as representative 
of the city of Bristol, having for his colleague tlio aflerward eminent Edmund 
Burke. That then Sedgling statesman was introduced at the hustings by Ur. 
Cruger, and delivered an address at the conclusion, which elicited warm sp- 
ouse. It iH repOTted that a gentleman present exclaimed, " I say ditto to Ur. 
Burke." That laconic sentence became a "bye-word," and waa erroniously at- 
tributed to Hr. Cruger. The Bpceches af Mr. Cruger, in Parliament, were marktd 
by Hiund common sense and great logical force; and on all occaidons he urged 
tbe necessity ofaconciliutory course toward the Americans. Like Lord Chatham, 
he deprecated a severance of the colonies from the British realm; but,inl7B0, 
when the continuance of union became impossible, he declared that " the Ame^ 
lean war should be put an end to, at all events, in order to do which the inde- 

Cdfflicy muat be allowed, and the thirteen provinces treated as free States." 
courao pleased his constituents, who, on various occasions, testiSed their 
warmest approbation. After the war, ho returned to his native city, and was 
elected a member of the Senate of the State of New York. He died in tbe a^ 
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of Nev York, on the 34th of April, 1S2T, at the age of eighty-eight jean. His 
brother, John Harris Cruger, who wm in the British militwy service previoua 
to the Revolution, adhered to the croivn, and was in command of a corps of 
Lojalists at the South. Uo held the commwaioo of a lieutenant-colonel, and 
conunaaded the gamBon at Fort Ninety-Sii when it wM besieged by General 
Qreeoe. Colonel Crugor was a aon-in-law of Colonel Oliver Delaiicey. He died 
in London, in 180T, at Che aj^ of sixty-nine yeais. Hia wife died U Cbelaea, 
Boglwod, in 1822, at the age of seventy-eight yean. 



JAMKS A. BAYARD. 

U/tlEN', in ISli, the American and British goreraments reaolved to dcae an 
iT UDpraSCablo and fratricidal war, by a treaty of peace, tbe most acoom- 
plished statesmen in the Union were cliosen commissioners, to meet those Of 
Oraat Britain, at Ghent, in Belgium, to negotiate. On that commission waa 
James A. Bayard, an eminent statesman of Delaware. He was bom in the dtj 
of Philadelphia, on the 23th of July, 176T. At a very earlj age he became an 
orphan, and was adopted by an aflbctiouate uncle, who took special care to have 
Mm thoroughly educated. His studies were completed in tbe College at Prince- 
ton, Sew Jersey, where ho was graduated witb the highest honors, in IT84, at 
tbe age of seventeen yean. He chose the profaasian of law, studied it with 
great asfiduity, ander General Joseph Reed sod Jaced Ingersoll, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, io August, 1T87. He was mamed in 1T96, and the following 
year he wna a succeaBdil FederHl candidate for a seat in Congress, where he llrst 
ai^ieared in Hay, 1797. There lie was noted lor bis industry, int>^ty, and con- 
ttMency ; and during his services as a member of tbe House of Repreeeutativea, 
from 1797 until 1B04, noman was more highly esteemed (br talents and personal 
worth than Ur. Bayard. 

When, in the Winter of ISOl, the choice between JoSeraon and Burr, the 
Repabliean candidates for President of the United States, devolved upon the 
House of ReprosontativoB, and Mr. Bayard and three other Federal membora 
held the choice in their own hands, his colleagues submitted the nmtter to hb 
judgment, and he fortunately gave the oBice to JeTerwin. A few days after- 
ward President Adams appointed Mr. Bayard minister picnipotcutiaryto France, 
but he patriotically declined it for political reasons. In 1804, he was elected to 
a seat in the United States Senate, to fill a vacanry ; and, In February, 1806, 
he waa ret^lected for the full term of six years. In that body, also, he was an 
esteemed leader; and, in ISll, the lej^slature of Delaware agwn elected him 
United States Senator, for another full term. He opposed the declaration of 
war against Great Britain, in 1812, but, when a majori^ in Congress gave sano- 
tiOD to the measure, he cboerfnlly acquiesced, and, it is said, actually labMed 
with his own hands in the erection of defences at Wilmiugton, where he resided. 
In 1813, the Emperor of Russia ofTered hia mediation between Ibe United States 
and Great Britain, and Mr. Bayard and Albert Gallatin were sent to St. Peten- 
hoTg to negotiate. There they remained six months, when, hearing nothii^ 
fhm England, they proceeded to Amsterdam. They arrived in that city in 
March, 1814. There they were informed that England would not accept the 
mediation of Russia, but was ready to treat (br peace with the United States, 
^ley were also informed that Messrs. Adams, Clay, and Russell, had been added . 
to the oommisaion. All finally met with the British oommiMioners at Glien^ 
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in August, 1H14, where they mnaiued until the 24th of December taUowing. 
when a treaty was afrreed upon and signed.' Fomteen daja alterward, Ib^ 
Bayard left Ghent for Paris ; and on the 4[b of March, ISIE, while in that dtr. 
ho WHS seized nith a (aXa\, but liogering diBease. He waited there nntil duty 
should call him to London to negotiate a treaty of commerce, with which service 
tbo coramimion hod been charged. Greatly debilitated, be r^ehcd EDgland 
at the middlo of May, where he was met by a commiieion, appointing him min- 
»ter to Rusaia. Feeling that death was now rapidly epproachinft. ho dedined 
the honor, and hastened home. He arrired at Wilmington on thp inof Augwt. 
where his family received him with minfcled tears <^ joy and grief, after an ab- 
sence of more thnn two years. Five dafs afterward he departed to that diatant 
land beyond the grave, from which there is no retum. He died on tiie 6th of 
August, 1816, when a little more than Ibrty-eight years of age. 



ELIAS HICKS. 

rE Society of Friends, commonly c«Ued Quakcti^ having but one accepted 
atnndnrd of faith and discipline, were remnrkable for their unity until about 
I82S, when Eliaa Hicks, a distinguisbod and influential preacher, boldly enun- 
cEated Unitarian doctrines. This produced much dissnttsfbction. and the hitherto 
united and peacellil society exhibitipd two parties, styled respectively Orihodoi. 
or Trinitarians, aiid IlickMle-i, or Unitariujis, and was agitated bj much sod 
violent party feelings. Tbo breach widened, and Anally a scpRrstion took place. 
The two pities a.isumod distinct organimtions. and the Unitarians, being in the 
majority, generally took possession of the mecting-liousea, and compelled the 
Orthodox lo erect new ones. Tho breach still continues. 

Eliaa llicks was bom in Hempstead, Long Island, on the I9th of March, I14S. 
Of his early life we liavo no record, cicept that it was passed in the quiet pius 
suits of a furmcr. lie was married in J.munry, 1171, and at about that period 
was acknowledged a member of the Society of FViends. Four years afterward 
he flret appeared as a minister; and for flfly-tliree years hewn* a teacheramong 
his brethren. During that time ho travelled extensively throughout the United 
Slates nnd Upper Canada; and nt (he ago of eighty veara he visited hii> brethren 
and sisters in New Jersey. PcnnHylvauia, Slnrylnnd, Ohio, and Indiana, like 
Paul, "confirming them in the Euth." Soon aflerhis return home, his wife died, 
aod the following Summer he visited the northern and westcru parts of tbo 
Slate of Now Yotif, everywhere preaching with great clearness and power. 
The writer heard him at tlmt time, and remembers well how logic^y be set 
forth Iho doctrine which he hnd espoused and then ably advocated. Ilis lebois 
ceased six montlis afterward. On the 4th of February, 1830, he wrote a long 
and interesting letter to a Western (Kcnd, and immediately afterward his whole 
right side was smitten with paralyius. lie died on tho 31th of the same month, 
aged eighty-two years. During his ministry, he travelled almost ten tbooswid 
miles, and delivered at least one thousand d' 
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COUNT RUMFOHD. 

BY indomiT, peiBererance, aod inte^ty, working in hnniioiif with f^niuB and 
a truly benevolent spirit, Benjnmin Tliompson, & humble New Hampshire 
<choolmait«r, became a "Count of the H0I7 Roman Empire," aod a companion 
oT kinais and philosopiierH. He waa born at Woburn, Massachusetta. on tbo 
S8th of March, 1763. Bis widowod mother was in comfortHble circumetancea, 
and the common school furnished liim with an elementarj- education. Ho waa 
a merchant's cierlt. at Salem, for awhile, and then commenced the study of 
medical science in hia native town. Ho attended lectures at Cambridge, in 1IT1, 
and employed a portion of his time in teaching schools, Brst at WilmingWn. and 
then at Bradford. He waa finally invited to lake chaige oT a school at Rum- 
fbrd (now Concord), in New Hampshire. The fhno of his pfailosophical experi- 
ments already made preceded him, and bin handsome (ace, noble poison, and 
grace of manners, made him a favorite. Before he waa twenty years of age, he 
was the husband of a young and wealthy widow, daughter of Rev. Hmothy 
Walker, minister of the town. Hia talent and this connection gave him high 
social position, at once, and he found leisure to pursue scientific investigations. 
Thus he was employed when the atornis of the Revolution befpin to gather 
darkly. The time came when he must make public choice of party — be active, 
or auifer suspidon. With conacieotioua motives, he declined to act with the 
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WblgB. His DBatniUty was coiutniod as opposition, and he was fioall; coin- 
palled to fly, (or persoDsJ safety, to the protectioD of the British, in Boxton, leaT- 
iog behind bim all he held most dear on oanb — mother, vife, child, triends, and 
fbrCnne. That penuicution, under Pravidetice, led to his greatneaa. 

Mr, Thompson remained io Boston uaiil the Spring oC 1T7G, when General 
Howe eent him to England with important despatches lor the British miniatrr 
. concerning tho evacuation of the New England capitaL The ministry appnv 
dated bis worth, and identific men sought bis Bcqoaintance. He was o^red 
public employment, and accepted it ; and in lesa than ibur years after he landed 
in Eagtand, a homeleas exile, ho was made Under-9ecrotary of State. lu I7SZ, 
he was iu America a short time, but could not see his lamily. The Ibllowiag 
year be went to Germany, bearing lettora of introduction from eminent men in 
England. He was introduced to tho Elector of Bavaria, who at once oflered 
him honorable employment in liis service. He repaired to England to ask pec- 
misaion to accept it, received the Ihror, and was knighted by the kiag. SoDD 
after his return to Uunich bo entered upon public service, and the "Yankee 
schoolmaster," like Joseph, became the second man in the kingiiom. The Elac- 
tor made bim Lieutenant-General ; Comnuinder-in-cltieri^ the Staff; Ministerof 
War; Member of the Counral of Slate; a Knight of Poland; Member of the 
Academy of Sciences in three cities; Commandcr-m-cbicf of the Oeneral StalT; 
Superintendent of the Police of Bavaria, and Cliief of tho Regency during tlie 
sovereign's compulsory absence, in 1196. He accomplished great dvil and 
military refonnB, in Bavaria; and during his ton years' service, he prodooed 
such salutary changes in tho condition of the people, that be won tho unbounded 
love and admiration ot alt classes.' When, In 1796, Munich was assailed by in 
Austriau army. Sir Benjamin Thompson commanded the Bavarian troops, and 
he conducted the defence so successfully that lie won the highest praises through- 
out Europe. Tho Bavarian monarch attested his appreciation of bis grest ser- 
vices, by creating him a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, He dioee tho name 
of the birth-placo of his wife and child lor his title, and hencelbrtb be was known 
as Count of Rumlbrd. 

In 1T93, Sir Baojamin bad beard of the death oThis wife. Ho hod soon afte^ 
ward visited England, on account of ill-health, where he remained some time, 
engaged in scientific purmiita, Frooi there, in 1T91, ha wrote to his daughter, 
the iolant ho loll behind, to join him. She did so, early in 1196. She was then 
a charming girl of twenty years, and, with a father's pride, he conveyed her to 
Munich, introducL'd her at court, aud placed her at the head of his household. 
Ill health again compelled bim to travel, and he wont to England, bearing the 
highly honorable commiswon of Bavarian miitiator at the court oT St Jamea, 
He coulJ not be received, an such, for the laws of English citizenship wonld not 
allow it. At about tlu^ time he recoivod an invitation fhnn tbe American gov- 
ernment to visit his native land. Circumstances prevented his oomptiance, and . 
he again went to Munich, where ho remained until tho death of the Elector, In 
1T93, when be quitted Bavaria forever. Ho went to Paris, married the widor 
of the celebrated Lavoisier, and at a beautiful villa at Auteil, near Paris, ho 
passed tbe remainder of his d^s in lilerary and scientific pursuits, and in Ibo 
society of the moat learned men in Europe. There be died, on the SIst of 
August, 1314, in tbe sixty-seoond year of bis age. His daughter inherited liis 
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large fintune, and tbe title of CoaDteaa of Riimfbrd.' AfW manj viciMitudeB in 
Burtfte, ihe returned to her natiTe land, and died at Concord, on the 2d of 
December. ISEiS, at the age of seventy jean.* Tbe death of Count Hnmford, 
sajB Professor Renwick, deprived " manldnd of one of its eminent beceGtctora, 
atid science of one of its brightest oi '-" 



STEPHEN GIRARD. 

IT is honorable to be wealthy, when wcnlth ia honorably acquired, and when 
it is used for laadabte or nt^le purposes. One of the most cmioeot possess- 
OTB of great riches, among the comparatively few in this counlry, wiu< Stephen 
Oirard of Philadelphia, where the memory of his opulence is perpetuated by a 
college hearing his name. He was a native of France, and was bom near Bor- 
deaux, on tho 24th of May, 1760. He was the child of a peasant, and the only 
school in whidi be was educated was tho great world of active life. When 
aboat eleven years of age he left his native country, and sailed as a cahin-boy 
lor the West Indies. Ho uflerward went to New York, and spent several yeara 
ia vojragea between that port and the West Indies and New Orleans, as cabin- 
boy, seaman, mate, and finally as master. Having saved some money, he opened 
a small shop in Philadelphia, in 1TG9, and the next year hu tnarriod the beautiful 
daughter of ft caulker. His own asperity of temper made their connubial lifo uu- 
happy. She became Insane, in 1T90, and died in the Philadelphia hospitnl, in 
1816, leaving no children. 

After hia marriage, Girard occasionally sailed to the West Indies, bs maatcr 
of his own vessel. On one occasion he was captured, and, after awhile, returned 
home poor. After the war of the Revolution, he and his brother carried ou a 
profitable trade with St. Doniin)(o; and on their diaaoluCion of partnership, 
Stephen continued the business on his own account. While two of his vessels 
were there, in 1804, tho great revolt of tlio negroes, which resulted in the nma- 
sacre of tho white people, took place. Many planters who scut their valuables 
on board iiis vessels never lived to claim Ihem, for whole families were destroyed. 
A lari^ sum of money was thus placed In his possession and never called for. 
He afterward engaged extensively and successfiilly in the East India trade; and, 
in 1S13, he opened his own private bank, in Piiiladelphia, with a capital of one 
million two hundred thousand dollars. When tho new United States Bank was 
started, in 1816, he subscribed for stock to the amount of over three miUions of 
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dollara, which inmwn«elj safpsonCed io value. The Mpital of hi« own buk 
fltully reached Ibur millionit of doUnrs. In all his pMutiiary tranaactionB, Mr. 
Oimiil wwi Huccfiurul, if nccutnulation is tiie test of success. He left behind a 
(brtuiiB of nboul nine milliona of dollani. a vory umall portion of which waa bo- 
qucallicd Io bis reluliveg. Few of them reccit-ed mora than ten thousand dollan 
eacli. except a Eivorilc niece, to whom he pive sixty thovisand dollars. Thp 
city of Fhihidclphia, in tru^t, n-as liia chief Ictrtitee. Ue led two milliona of 
dollars, ''or more if ncecssary," to build and L'lidow a college for the education 
and inaintpnaneoof "poor malo orphan children," to be "received between the 
aRe!) of nix anil ti/ti, and to bo bound out between the ages of Ibnrteen and 
eii^litcen, (o auitahlo occupatione, aa thoM of agriculture, navi)tBtian, arts, mo- 
ctianioal traden. and nuuiuractureti."' Mr. Girard died in Philadelphia, of inBu- 
onzB, on tlio 2ti[h of December. IU31, in the uigbty-seoond 3rear of bis age. 



JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 

BAROK OTTVIRIt, tho great nntureltxt, paid a just tribute of praise to Auda- 
bon'a work. Tlif Birds t^Aintrica, when ho mid. "It is the most fcigantic 
knd most magiiiflcetit tnoniiment that has ever been erected to Suture." The 
man who reiun.'U it iiosMcssed genius of the liigbcBt order, and hia name and deeds 
wilt ^>r• remembered as long as the Bird of Wasliingtou sosfb in tho flrmament, 
or the Bwnllow twitters in llie Iwirn. 

John James Audubon was boni in Xew Orleans, on the 4th of May, 1^80. of 
Preneb parents in opulent circunistances. From inlkntila years he was ever 
delighted with tho fong and plumage of birds; and his educated fnlher fostered 
that taste which afterward lc<l him to fhme. by describing the habits of the ten- 
ants of the wooils, Bud wcplaining the peculhifiiies of different species. At the 
age of llftecn years young Audubon was Bent to Paris to complete hia educaticm. 
Tlioro ho enjoye<t instruction in art. Ihr two yenrs, under the celebrated David 
When about eighteen ycnra of ago bo returned to America, and soon afterwanl 
his father gave him a fnrm on tho banks of the Schuylkill at tho mouth of Per- 
kiomlng creek, not liir from Phi1adcl[ihia. His time was chiefly spent in Ibrett 
roaming*, with his gun and drawing materials. Tlie Mudy of birds had become 
« paKiion, and tho endenmii'nts of a home, prcsiited over by a young wif^. could 
not keep bini from tho woods, whither ho went at early damn, aud returned 
wet with tho evening dews. 

In 1809, Mr. Audubon went to Louisville. Kentucky, to reside, where bo re- 
mained about two years in a mercantile connection, but speniilngmortorhis time 
in tho tvooila. Tliere, in March. 1810. boflmtsaw WiIbod. the great omilbol(qnst.* 
A few months afterward he moved ftirthcr up tho Ohio to the veige of the wil- 
demi-Ri. and then commenced in earnest that nomadic life in the prosecntion of 
liis great study, which mnrked him as a true hero. With gtin, knapsack, and 
drawing matcriah>, lie tmvelHcd the dark forests and pestiferous fens, sleeping 
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beneath the broad canopy of heaven, procuring TcmcI with his rifle, and cooking 
it when hanger demanded appeasement, and undergoing, day after daj, tho 
grentcBt fatigues and privations. For monUis and ycara he tlius wandered, from 
Iho shores of the Uuli of Mexico to the rock; coasts of Labrador, studying and 
piDScrving. with no other motive than the graliflcation of a great controlling 
passion. Tt was not until atlcr an interview witli Cliarlea Lucien Bonaparte, the 
eminent ornithologist, in 1B24, that Audubon expenQnced a dcsiro lor fame, and 
thouglit of publishing the results of his labors, TIiuh tar his mature life had 
been devoted to tho worship of Nature in one of its most beautiful and interest- 
ing fbrma, and the devotee was entirely lost to liiniscif in tho excess of his emo- 
tions. Sow a now world opened before him. Ho made anothertourof ciglileeii 
months' duration ; and, in 1826, he sailed for England to make arrangonienls fbr 
publialiing somo of his drawings and descriptive notices. Tlio portraits of birds 
were of life size, and their exhibition produced a great sensalion among artistn 
and litiT.irymen, in Great Britain. Ho was received with enthusiasm, especially 
at Edinbui^li. where true gouius has always been nppreeialed, ond (here lip 
made an arrangement for the engraving of liis pictures. Subscriptions to his 
work, amountmg to about eighty thousand dollars, were apoedily obtained, and 
12* 
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AndabOQ peraonaltj Baporiateoded the eD^ringB. Ila wsa most corduU/ re- 
cdved in Paris, in 1829 ; and the Ibllowing year he wb8 again traveising the 
wilds or his Dative country. ' Toward the cloae oT 1S30, the flret volume of hit 
great work was issued. The monarcha of Fraoce and England headed bis BubBciip- 
tioa list The second volume appeared InlSSl, and within the next tiiroe yean, 
the work was oompleted iu four magniSccnt volumes, containiog over a tboimud 
figures. IaIS39, Hr. Auduhoti made his residence on the ban^ of the Hudson, 
near the city of New Yorli, and there his &imly have ever since resided. In 
1844, Eio completed and published his great work, in seven Imperial octavo 
volumes, the engravings having boeo carefully reduced. 

Not contented with the accomplishmenl of such a vast undertaking, Mr. Au- 
dubon, at the ago of aiity-Qve yeara, again went to the fields, forests, swamps, 
and mountains, with his two sons, to explore another department of natural 
history. After immense toil and continual hardships, he returned Ihil fh>ighted 
with dTBwiugs and descriptions of The Qaadrupeda of America, equal, in every 
respect, to those of bis other work. Thwo were published under bis immedials 
supervision, and with the completion of that work his great labore ceased. He 
lived in repose at his residcnco near Fort Washington, until the !7th of Jannaiy, 
1861, when, at the ago of seventy-one years, he went to his final rest Then a 
brilliant BtAT went out from the flnnament of genius. 



HENRY KNOX. 

rE Ibuoder and chief <J the artillery service in the Continental anny was 
Henry Knox, a young bookseller in Boston (Us native city), when the War 
fbr Independence was kindled st Lexington and Concord. He was bom on the 
Sfith of July, ITGO. and while a mere youth, his feelings were lealously enlisted 
in favor of popular freedom, by the political discueeions elicited by the Stamp 
Act and succnnling parliamentary measures. He was known and marked as a 
nbd at the time of the tea-riot ; and when Lucy, the accomplished dsuf^ter of 
Thomas Flucker, secretary of the provinoe, gave him her heart and hand, her 
friends regu^ed her as a ruined girl. How diilerent the result from the antid- 
pation I Some of these, who adhered to the royal cause, and ware aftermud 
broken in fortune, thouKht it an honor to eiijoy the JKendship of Lucy Knox, 
who, during the time of the first presidency, stood in the front rook of sodal 
position. 

After the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, young Knox escaped from 
BoBlOD, accompanied by his wife, who carried bis sword concealed in her petti- 
coat He entered the army at Cambridge, (ought gallantly as a volunteer al 
the battle of Bunker Hill, then entered the engineer service with t)ie commissiim 
of lieutenant-colonel, and superseded Gridley as commander. In the Autumn 
of 1776, ho was directed, at his own Bi^fgostion, to organize an artiUety corps; 
and the army at Boston being without heavy guns, he Was sent, in November. 
to transport thitlier the cannons and ammunition from the captured fortresses of 
Econderoga and Crown Point After groat fatigue and hardships, he arrived at 
Cambridge, at the close of the year, witli forty-two sled loads of munitions of 
war.' These wore used ofibctivcly, a few weeks later, in driving tlie Britirii 
from Boston. In December, IJJe, Congress resolved to "appoint a brigadje^ 
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general of artillery," and Colonel Edoz received the commission. From tbat 
time until die final great action at Yorklown, in ITSI, Geoeral Knox was in 
constant and efficient service, and most of the time under the immediate com- 
mand of Washington. He waa alwaji influential in councQ and active in dntf. 

After the capture of ComwalliB, Knox wbb promoted to major-genetal, and 
remained in service until the dose of the war. He was in command of the rem- 
nant of the Continental arm; which man^bed into and took possession of the 
city of New York, when the British evacuated it in November, I7B3. He suc- 
ceeded Qentral Lincoln aa Secretary oTWar under the old ConfederBtionj and 
on the organisation of tho new government, in 1789, President Washington 
called him to the same olSce, in liis cabinet He resigned that office in 1T91. 
On the organJMlion of a provisional army, in 1798, to repel expected French 
invasion, General Knox was appointed to a command, but he was never called 
from hia retirement at Thomoston, Maine, ti? the field of military duty. There 
he lived in dignified repose after a sncceBBful and honorable career, until the 
Antumn of 1806. when, on the 25tb of October, he died suddenly, in the fllty- 
■eventh year of his age. His death was caused by the lodgment of a chiclien 
bone in his throat, while at dinner. 

To the benevolent and patriotic emotions of Genera] Enoz is daethe immortal 
honor of having suggested tbat truly noblo institutloa, tho Bocietg of ike Citiein- 



LOTT GARY. 

" "K^ many wise men, after the Sesb, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
ll called " to tho great work of human redemption, spiritual and social. 
The authors of great reforms, the real foundere of kingdoms, the great liencfactorB 
of muiltind, have generally been men who were nurtured and reared among the 
warm sympatbiea of the common people, and their origin, like that of Lott Cary, 
has often been in the most profound depths of obscurity. That futhflil servant 
irf God and of his own people, was of African descent, and bom a slave, near 
Charles City Court-house, in Virginia, on the plantation of William Chrislian. 
In 1804, he waa hired out aa a common laborer in the city of Richmond, where 
he became intemperate, and was very prolane. Three years afterward deep 
religious impressions changed his habits and thoughts, and he became a member 
of the Baptist Church. He could not read, but, procuring a New Testament, 
•od applying himself faithfully, ho acquired a knowledge of the alphabet and 
words, and finally succeeded in learning to both read and write. His industry 
■nd fidelity in a tobacco ^tory, enabled him, with a little fKendly aid, to pur- 
diase himaelfand tn-o half-orphan children, in 1813, for eight hundred and fifty 
doDaiB. He soon became an itinerant preacher on the plantations in the vicinity 
ot Richmond, and labored with the most earnest zeal fbr the spiritual good of 
his race. In 1821, the American Colonization Society sent its first band of 
emtgnnta to Africa, and Lott Cary Tolnntoered to leave a salary of sevend 
hundred dollars a year, to accompany those people to a field where he felt that 
he might be of vast service to his benighted nation. Ho participated in all the 
hardships and dangers of tlut little coWy, yet he persevered, and became one 
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of the Ibundeni of the now flourishing republic of Liberia, od the wsstem coast 
of Africa.' He became health-inspector and phyaicdan of the colony, baring re- 
ceived some instruction in the healing art, fhun Dr.Xyrte; and, in 1821. he had 
more than a hundred patients. As early as IS16, he asatEted in forming an 
African Missionaiy Sucicty, iu Richmond; and in AfHca he performed iU work 
aa well bh he could. Through bisagencr. a scliool was established about aereatj 
milea from Mnuroviik In September, IHlfi, he viae appointed vice-ag«nt of the 
colony; and whoa, in 182S, Hr. Aahmun, tho agent (( the Society, was com- 
]rt)lied to witlidraw on account of ill-health, he cheerfully and confidently left 
thu entire control of affairs in Mr. Gary's hands. He managed well, oe chief of 
a colony of twelve hundred freemen, for about six months, when, on account of 
a dilHculty with the natives, he prepared for a military expedition againat them. 
While makiii)( cartridges, an explosion took place, which killed the veoelsted 
^ry and seven others, on tho 8th of November, 1828. His dcatli wa.'« a great 
kns to the culony and to the cause of the gospel triumphs In dark Africa. 



DANIEL WEBSTEU. 

AS early ai 1S13. during the firat monthsofhia long membei^ip in tho National 
Legislature, tho E[)C<jcho8 of Daniel Webster marked him ta a peerless man, 
and drewGMm a Soiitiiem member tlio eiprcasiou, "The North has not his 
equal, nor the South liis superior." That high prei^minetice in stateemansbip he 
held until hia death. 

Daniel Webster was bom in Salisbuij, New Hampshire, on the ISth of Jan- 
uary, 1182, and was deocendcd from the hardy yeomanry of New England. Hia 
r.ithar was a tbrilly f.tritier, and he taught all of his sons (a labor industriously 
with their hands. As Daniel emerged from childhood to youth, and hia phys- 
ical [rame became strong and hardy, he labored in tho fields during the Summer, 
and attended a district school, two miles ttom bis home, in the Winter.' The 
remailcahle tenacity of hia memoiy was exhibited at a very early age, and at 
fourteen ho could repeat several entire volumes of poctrj-. At about that time 
he entered the Phillips Academy, at Exeter,' New Hnmpshirc^ then under tho 
charge of Dr. Abbott After studying the classics, for awhile, under Dr. Woods, 
of Boacnwcn, Now Hampshire, ho entered Dartmouth College, at Hauover,' at 
the age of SAceu yoora. There he pursued hia studies with industry and ear- 
nestness; yat with no special promises of future greatness. He was graduated 
with high lionor, chose low aa a profession, and completed a couree of legal 
studies under Christopher Gore, of Boston, oficrward governor of Maaaachusctts. 
He was admitted to the SuOblk bar, in 1806, but preferring the country, he first 
established himself at Boscawen, and aftcnvard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
l[e made his roaidenceat the latter pince, in lS07,and that year he was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of New liampsliiro. Then he became noted 
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u one of the Boundest lawjcre in the State; and daring; his nine yean' retidenoe 
in PorUmouth, be made conBtitational law s special etudf. 

Ur. Wefaater first appeared in pablic life, in 1B13, when he took hia seat in 
the House of RapresentatiTES at WiiBhiiigton, at the extra Bession of the tbir- 
teenth CongTeaa. It was a most propitious moment for a mind like Webster'i 
to grapple with the questions of State policy, for those of the (r™»eat character 
were to be then discusaed. It was soon after war was declared against Great 
Britain, and the two great political parties, Federalists and Kepublicans, were 
violently opposed, lleary Clay was speaker of the Lower House, and he im- 
mediately placed the new memberupoD the very important CommitteooD Foreign 
ARairs. He made his flrat speech on the 11th of June, IS13, which at once 
raised him (o the front rank as a debater. His series of speeches, at that time, 
took the country by aurprine, and he became the acknowled^ leader of the 
Federal party in Tfew England, in and out of Congress. He wss rcilected to a 
■eat in the House of ReprenentatiTcs, in IS14, by a lai^e majority. At Ibe close 
of the term he resumed the practice of his profession; and, in 1818. he removed 
to BoatOD, becaiiBO it nflbrdod'B wider field for his expanding legal bustncBS. In 
1817, he retired from Congress, and llie TollowinE year he was employed in the 
great Dartmouth College cose, in which dlGGcult constitulioual questions were 
involved. His elforta in that trial placed him at the head of conBtitutioool law- 
ycra b New Elngland, a poaition wbii± he always held. 
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g year. Au almoet luuuiimoua rota reelected him, in 1821. He was cboaen 
United Statea Senator, in 1826, but did noc take his seat until the Autumn of 
1828, on account of Bevece domeatic affliction. In tbat bod; he held a froot 
rauk for twelve consecutive years. Probably tbe greateat coDtent in eloquence, 
logics and stateamansbip, ever exhibited in tbe Seuate of tbe United States, wai 
that between Webster and Hayne, of South Carolina, in 1830. Hr. Webster 
supported Freaident Jadcaon agaiuat the nulliflers of the South, iu 1832 ; but the 
fiscal policy <J JackBOn and Tan Buren wai alwajs opposed hj him. In 183S, 
he made a brief tour through portiuos of Great Britain and France, and returned 
in time to take an active part iu tbe electiiyi canvass which resulted in tbe 
choice ofGeneral Harriaon for chief magistrate of the Republic The new pres- 
ident made Ur. Webster his Secretary of State, and ho was reUined in tbe 
cabinet of President Tyler. In 18*3, be neRoUated the important treaty con- 
cerning the north-eastern boundary of the United Statfs, known as the Ashbur- 
ton treaty. In May, the following year, Mr. Webslor retired to private life, but 
his cODStituenls would not suQiir him to enjoy coveted repose. Ho vas again 
seat to the Senate of the United State«, in 184fi, where be opposed the war with 
Mexico, but sustained the administration after hostilities had commenced, by 
Toting suppUea. In ISftO, he offend^ many of bis Qorthem friends by bis course 
in tavor of tha Compromise Act, id which the Fugitive Slave law was embodied. 
On the death of President Taylor, Mr. Fillmore, his successor, called Mr. Web- 
ster to his cabinet as Secretary of State, and be held that responsible ofBce, un- 
til his death, which occurred at the mansion on his fine estate at MarshSeld, an 
tbe 24th of October, lSb3, when at the age of almoot Beren^-one yeaia. 



OEOROE WYTHE. 

IT is often a great misfortune for a young man to be master of wealth, actual 
or in expectation, at the moment of mvhiny his majority, fbr it too fre- 
quently causes noble resolves, ospiriog energies, and rugged will, bom of the 
necessity for effort, to die within him, and his manhood becomes dwarfed by 
idleness or diswpation. Such was the dangerous position in which George 
Wythe, one of Virginia's most distinguished sons, found himBelT, at the age of 
twenty years. He was bom in Klizabeth ooun^, in 1123, of wealthy parents, 
and received an excellent education. His &ther died while the son was a child, 
and his truning devolved upon his aooomptisbed mother. Promises of great 
moral and intellectual exceUences speared when his youth gave place to young 
manhood, but at that moment bis mother died, and be was left master of a large 
fortune, and his own actions. Ho embariied at once upon the dangerous sea of 
Dnlawfiil pleasure, and for ten years of the maming of lile. lie had no high^ 
aspirations than personal gratification. Then, at tbe age of thirty year?, he was 
suddenly reformed. He (brsoolc nnprofltable companions, turned to books, became 
a close student, prepared himself for tbe practice of the law, and, in 1707, was 
admitted to tbe bar. Genius at once beamed out in aJ! his efforts, and bo aroas 
rapidly to eminence in his profession. Honor was*RD every-daj virtue with Mm, 
and be was never engaged in an unrighteous cause. 

For several yean preceding the Revolution, Ur. Wythe was a member of tbe 
Virginia House of Burgesses; and during the Stamp Act ezdtement he Binod 
shoulder to shoulder witb Henry, Lee, Bandolpli, and other Bepoblicans. He 
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TCB elected a delegate to the Coutineaial Congress, in 1TT6, aad tbe Cattowiag 
jew ha afflxad his Bignatare, in cooBrmatLOD of hia vote, to tte Declaration of 
[odepeDdence. ituring Che Ailtamn of tbat year, be was associated with Thomas 
Jefferson and Edmund Randolph, in codifying the laws of Virginia, to make 
them conformable to the newly-organized republican government The fo|. 
lowing jear be was Speaker of tbe Virginia Assembly ; and he was appointed 
the first high chancellor of the Stale, when tbe new judidarj was organized. 
That office be held doling tbe remaiaderd'hiB life, a period of morelban tweut; 

Chancellor Wrthe vaa Frofessor of Law in Williun and Mary College, (br 
awhile, and was the legal instmctor of Preaidenta Madison and Monroe, and 
Chief Joatice ManholL He was a member of the convention, in 1186, out of 
which givw that of 1T87, in which was farmed the Federal ConatituCion ; and in 
the Virginia StMe Convention that ratified it, be was its advocate. Under tliat 
instrument he was twice chosen United States Senator. Notwithstanding his 
public duties were mnlti&irious and arduoua, he taught a private school, for ^ 
long time, whore instruction was free to those who chose to attend. A ii^ro 
boy belonging to bim having exhibited Qne mental powers, he taught him Latin, 
and was preparing to give bim a thorough classical edncation, when both the 
chaacellor and tbe boy died, after putaking of some food in which poison had 
eridently been introduoe^. A near relative, accused of the crime, was tried and 
acquitted. CbaDcellor Wytbe died on the Sth'oT Jane, 1800, in tbe eigbty-flrat 
year of hit age. 



LACHLIN M'INTOSH. 

'THE compliment of being " the handsomest man in Georgia," at the commeoce- 
1 ment of tbe Kevolutioo, was bestowed upon Lacblin M'Intosh, a native of 
Scotland. He was bom near Invemeaa, in 1T2I, and was a son of tbe head of 
the Borlam branch of tbe clan M'Intosh, who, when I^chlin was nine yean i^ 
age, came to America with Oeneral C^letborpe. He accompanied that gentle- 
man in an expedition against tbe Spaniards, in Florida, whs made prisoner and 
sent to St. Augustine, where he died; and Lacblin, at tbe age oftbirtcen years, 
was left to the careof anexcelleDt mother. Tbe newly-settled province afforded 
small means tor acquiring an education, and Mrs. M'lntwh was unable to send 
her son to Scotland, for the purpose. His naturally strong mind, eictted by a 
love fbr knowledge, overcame, as usual, all difficulties. Just as he approached 
manhood, he went to Charleston, where his fine personal appearance, and the 
remembnmce of his Esther's military services in Georgia, procured him many 
warm friends. Among these was the noble John Laurens, aod be entered that 
gentleman's counting-room as under clerk. Disliking the inaction of commercial 
life within doors, he left the business, returned to his patijrnal estate and tbe 
bosom of bis family, on the Alotamaha, married a charming girl from his native 
country, and commenced the business of a land-surveyor. Success attended his 
efTorts ; and, inheriting the military taste of his father, be made himself f^ 
miliar with military tactics, and thus was prepared for tbe part he was called 
upon to act in the War for Independence. He was a leading patriot in bis see- 
tion of Qeoigiai and when the war broke out, he entered the army, received 
the commisBioD of colonel, and was exceedinglj active in the early military 
movements in that extreme Southern Stat«. He was commipsionpd a brigadier, 
in 1716, and a rivalry between himself and Button Gwinnett, one of the signers 
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of the Dadantkiii of Independenoe, rwulted in a fierce qourcl, which onded in 
»dueL The cbaUeoge wu given by (iwiaaetl. Both were wounded; (jwin- 
nctt mortellj. U'lnlosh was triad tor murder, and acquitted ; hut (be troublo 
did not end there. Tbe feud Bpread among tlie respective rriendi of the partiea, 
and, at one tiiiie. threatened aerioue cousequeucee to tbe Kepublican cauae at 
the Soulb. To ^laj Che hitter fiicliug, M'lnloelL patrioticall7 cpnsented toaccept 
a BlatioD at the Ii'orth, and Waahin^un appointed him commander-in-chief in tho 
Western department, with liia head-quarteiB at Pitt^bur^, 

Korlj ia 177S, GeDernl Mluloaii du.'ended the Otiio with a conuderable force. 
erected a fbrt tliirty miles below Pittsburg, aod after conBidentblo dclsj, be 
marched toward the Sandusky towns in tbe interior of Ohio, to dianise the 
hostile Indians. The expedition accompliithed but little, except the building of 
another fort near the present village of Bolivia, which M'Intoeh named Laur«na, 
fn honor ofliis old employer, then president of Coo^rMs. He returned to Geor- 
gia, in 1779, and was second in command to Lincoln at the siege of SaTaonah, 
In October of tliotyeor, lie remained with Lincoln diirinj; the following Winter 
and Spring, and was made a prisoner, with the rest of the Southem army, on 
the surrender of Charleston, in May, 17S0. After hia release, he went, with his 
taniily, to Tirgiiiia. where be remained until tbe clow of the war. Then ho 
retumed to Georgia, a poor man, for his little estate was almost watted. lie 
lived in retirement and comparative poverty, in Savannah, until 1806, when be 
died, at the age oTsevonty-iiiiio years. 



ROBERT Y. HAYNE. 

THE names of Daniel Webster and Robert T. Hayne will ever be aBSociatcd in 
the legislative annals af tbe Ropublie. because their gri at debate in thu 
United States Senate, in 1830. was one of tbe most remarkable for logic and 
elcxjuence whidi ever occurred in that body. Hayne was more than nino years 
the junior of his powerful New Riiglund antagonist, having been bom on the 
lOth of November, 1791. near Cliarlcslon, Soulli Carolina. His education was 
obtained at a gramraar-sehool in Charleston, and nt the age of seventeen years 
ho commenced the study of law under tlie direetion of tho since eminent jurist 
and statesman, Langdon Cheves. Ho had not yet reached his m^ority. when 
the clouds of impending war between tlio United Stales and Great Britain 
gathered daricly. Having secured his ndmission to the bar. he volunteered his 
services, early in 1912, (brtho military defence of tho sea-board, and entered thn 
army as lieutenant lie arose rapidlytotlieraukormajor-gencrailof his State mi- 
litia and was considered one ofthe best disciplinarians in the South. On rccdving 
an honomble discharge, Geneml Hayne rehired to Charleston, and commenced 
the jiractice of law as a means of procuring a livelihood. At about that time, 
Mr. Cheves had accepted a seat in Connress, and Ur. Hayna liad the advantagB 
of securing much of his practice. Before ho was twenty-two yean of age hia 
huuness was very extensive ; and from that time until his death, bis pnu-tic.' 
was probably greater and more lucrative than that of any lawyer in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Ilayne flrat appeared as a legislator, in 1 814, when he was elected to a 

■;. ISa >t FCR VnHrta. -mUth 
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s. In 18IS, he wtia chOBen Speaker of the Aasemblj; and the same 
year be received the appaiatmont of attomej-geDeral for the State. In eveiy 
duty to which he woa called, young Hayno acquitted himself oobly ; and the 
moment he bad reached an eligible age, he vas elected to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States, where, for ton years, ho represented South Carolina witli 
rare ability. Ho was an eTer-Tigilanl watchman npoa the ritadel of State Rights, 
and aa a member of the famous " Union and State Rights Conrentton," held 
toward the close of 1832, he was chairman of the committee of tweotf-one who 
reported the "Ofdinanee of milliflcation," which alanned the country, and called 
(bnh President Jackson's puisBant proclamation. Like his great coadjutor, Mr. 
Calhoun, Geoeral Havne was sincere and honest in the support of his views, and 
always commanded ^e highest respect of his political opponents. 

About a fortnight after the adoption of the colobrated "ordinance," Greneral 
Hayne was chosen governor of the State, and a few days after President Jack- 
son's proclamation reached him, he issued a counter-manifesto, full of deSance. 
(Svil war seemed inevitable, but the compromise measures proposed by Mr. 
Ulay, and adopted by CongrMS early in 1833, averted the menaced evil Gov- 
ernor Hayiie filled the executive choir, with g^eat energy, until IB3t; and, on 
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'retiriDg (him that exalted oOm, he iraa elected mayor of CharlaBton. His at- 
tention was aow speciall}' turned to the great subject (^interaal improietneDt*; 
aod, in 1B37, he was elected Resident of the "CbarlestoQ, Looisville, and CinciD- 
nati Rml Boad Company." He hold that office until his death, wbioh oocnned 
at AshTJlle, North Caro'lioa, on the 24th of September, 1S4I, when in the fiftieth 
year of his age. Governor Hayne may bo ranked among the poreat-minded men 
of his ace. 



RALPH IZAKD. 

le noblest of the n 
ittaclied to a vo!u 
impsaiod by a portrait, under vrliich ia the appropri- 
ate motto, " An houest man's tlio noblest work of God." Ralph Izird was en- 
titled to that motto, fur few men liave passed the ordeal of public liTo with more 
honor and purity than he. IIo wiu bom in 1T42, at t)io Eimily-estato called 
Tht Elmi, about aavonlecn miles from Charleston, South Carolina, and at a very 
early a^fe was sent to England to be educated. He pursued preparatory sladiu 
at Hackney, and completed his education at Christ College, Cambridge. On 
lUTiring at bis majority, be returned to Amnrica, timk possession of his ample 
fortune left by his father, and. having no taato for the professiona, he divided hil 
time between literary and agricultuml pumiiCs, and the pleaaures of rashionable 
life. He passed much of his time, in early life, with James De Lanccy, then 
lieutenant-governor of the province of New York, and married his niece, a 
diughter m Peter De Lancey, of Weatchestor county, in 1T6T. In 1171, they 
wont lo London, and occupied a pleasant house there, for some time, in the en- 
joyment of the beat intellectual society of the metropolis. His ample lortuno 
allowed the indulgence of n fliio taste, and books, painting, and music, won- his 
chief delight. Yet ho possessed n tfioronghly ropnblican spirit, and refused 
ofTers to be presented to court, because etiquette would compel him to bow the 
knee to the king and queen, llo watched the course of political evonta with 
irreat interest ; and Anally, in II71. the excitement in London on thn subject of 
American affairs so troubled him, that lie went to the Continent with bis wif^ 
and travelled many montlis. But ovorywhero the apparition ofhia bleeding and 
beloved country followed hira, and bo resolved to return home and eneafre ui 
the impending conflictn. Ho returned to Knglaiid. and there used all his eShrta 
to enlighten the ministry ooncemiug the temper of his couottymen, but to little 
purpose. 

War commenced, and, finding it difBciilt to return to America, he went to 
France, in 1777, when CongrcEfs appointed him oommissionor to the Tuscan 
court Circumstances prevented his presenting himself to the Duke of Tuscany, 
for a long time, and he asked permission of Congress to resign his comnii»ion 
and return home. In the meanwhile the false representations of Silas Desoe 
had induced Congress to reca] him. Tlnit body nlterward made ample amemb 
for the injustice. He remained in Paris until 1780, nnd in the meanwhile bad 
served his country efficiently in many ways, officially and unofficially. On o« 
occasion he pledged bis whole estate as security for fimds needed by Commodote 
GillOD, who hod been sent fVom South Carohna to Europe, to purchase frigHtea. 

On his return to America, in 1790, Ur. [zard immediately ropoired to Iho 
head-quarters of Washington, and was there when the treason of ArnoM ^■-^^ 
disoo'rared. It U evident from his corroapondetice that be was chietly iosim- 
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mental in prooaring the appcnntmeiit of General Greene to the commaad of the 
Sodthem arm/, toward the close of that year. For Chat service he Tpceired the 
thaoka of the governor of South Coralins. Earl; in ITSl, he waa elected to a 
■eat in the Continental CongroH, where be remained until peace wan established. 
Then be was joioed b; his familj, whom he had led in France, and ho retired 
to his estate to enjoy the repose of domeatic life. His countrymen would not 
allow him to be inactive, and he was clioaen the first United States Senator fnnn 
South Carolina, lor the full term of mx years, during which time he was a flrm 
supporter of the adminiBtiation of Preadent Washington, In 1795, ho took final 
leave of public life, and onca more sought repose, with the pleasant anticipations 
of many years of earthly happiness. But two years afterward he was suddenly 
prostrated by paralysis. Hia inletlect was mercifully spared, and he lived in 
ctHttparative comfort unUl the 30th of Uaj, 1801, when he expired, at the age 
of sixty-two years. A tablet Was placed to his memory In the parish church of 
St. James, Gooaa Onek, near his paternal seat — The Elmx. 



BENJAMIN PIERCE. 

TUB career of Benjamin Pierce, the lather of the fourteenth President of the 
Duited States, affbrds a noble example of truo manhood in private and 
public lile, which the young men of our Kepnblic ought to study and imitate. 
[t is an example of perseveranoa in well-doing for self friends, and country, 
being rewarded by a conscience void of offence, a long life, and the love end 
honor of fellow-men. In these lies hidden the priceless pearl of earthly happi- 

Benjamiu Pierce was descended fhim anceators who settled at Plymouth, 
Uassachuselts. lliree years slier the P^grim PUlifra Sint landed on tliat snowy 
boach.' lie was the seventh of ten children, and was bom in Cbelmsfurd, Mas- 
SBchusctla, on Chrislmafl day, 1767. He was left fatherless at the age of stx 
years, and was placed under tlio guardianship of a paternal uncle. His oppor- 
tunities for education were small, but the lad, possessing a naturally vignroos 
intellect, improved those opportunities with parsimonious assiduity. His body 
was invigorated by fiirm-labor; and when, at the ago of seventeen years, the 
Qrst gun oftbo Revolution at Loiiogton echoed among the New Englaud hills, 
and ho armed for the batile-flelda of freedom, young Pierce was fitted, morally 
and physically, for a soldier of truest stomp. Hs hantenod to Lexington, pushed 
on (o Cambridge, and six days uflcr the retreat ol the British troops from Con- 
oord, he was enrolled in Captain Ford's company as a regular soldier. lie fought 
bravely on Breed's Hiil seven weeks afterword; WRS faithful In cfimp and on 
guard until tho British wen driven from Boston, in tho Spring of 1TT6 ; followed 
tlie fbrtunM ofWashiniiton during the ensuing campaigns of that year, and was 
orderly sergeant of his company, before he was twenty years of sffe. in the glo- 
rious conHicU which resulted in the capture of Biirgoyne at Saratoga, in tho 
Autumn of 177T. His valor there won for him tho eomraission of ensign. The 
young man who bore that commission and the American flag, in the hottest of 
the fight, was killed. Young Pierce rushed forward, seized the banner, and 
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bore It triamphaiitl; to tbe American linea, unid th« Bboala of his cotupatiiODft. 
He remained iu service durieg Iha whole war, and reached the rank of captam. 
When tlio American troops entered tlte cJtj of New Tork, in llie Antnmn of 
1783, Captain Pierce commanded the detaclunent tent to take pdeBessioD of the 
militoi? vorka at Sroaklyn. This was the concluding act of his aervices in tbe 
Continental armj, and a few weelcs aftenrard be returned to Chelmafut^ after 
an absence of almost nine years. 

Tho war lolt jounf; Pierce as it found him, a true patriot, but penniless, fbr 
the Continental papcr-monej-, in which be bad been paid, had become worthlns. 
Yet lie was rich in tlie glorious experienoe of endurance under hardships; and 
entering tlio service of a large Isnillioldor, it was not long before be owned a 
small tract of land in the souUiem part of llillEiborouKh, Keiy Ilampahire, where- 
on be built a log-iiut, and commenced a clearing, in tlie Spring of ITBG. He 
was unmarried, and lived atone. Ijiborswecl^^ned his coarse fooil aud deepened 
his slumbers, lie cultivated social relations with the scattered populal ion around 
liim; and. in tho Amunin of UBfi, Ibo governor of Kcw Ilampebirc appointed 
him brii^ado-iiiajor of bis district. In blooming Maj, llio following year, he mai^ 
Tied. Piftoon months afterward death took his companion Ihrni him. and be was 
loft with an infunt daughter, now [1S55] the widow of Genera) John M'XeiL 
l[o married ag^u in ITSD, and the union continued almost flRy years.' At 
about tho same time he was elected to a seat in tlie Kew Hampshire legislature, 
aud w^is promoted to liie command of a regiment. When, in IT98. Congress 
authoriitcd the raising of n provisional army, in exportation of war with Franci, 
Colonel Pierco was offered the same commission in tlio regular Hcrricc. but he 
declined it In 1803, lis was elected to the council of Ills State, and retained 
that office by rei-lection until 1809, when he Was appointed sheriff of the county 
of Hillsborough. Tho governor had already commissioned bim a brigadier- 
genoral of the nulitia, in whiijb position ha acquitted himself with great dignity 
aud boDOr. 

General Pierce held tho office of shcriFT until 1813, when ho was again made 
a member of tho council. Alfor five years' service there, ho was again elected 
sherilf; and no man over performed official duties in a manner more acceptsUe 
to the public than be. In I82T, ho was chosen governor of New Hampshire; 
and, in 1829, ho was again called to the snniD station. Tliree years afWraid 
he hold bis lost public office. It was in the Autumn of 1832, when he was 
chosen, hy tho democratic party, a presidential elector. When the duties of that 
office were ended, he sought repose upon his farm at Tlillsborougli. after having 
boon engaged in the public service almost continually for fifty-five years. A 
partial paralysis of tho system prostrated him. In 1831, but he was not conSned 
to his room until Nnvembor, 1838. Prom that time bo su&ered intensely until 
mercifully relieved by death, on tbe 1st of April, 1839, in tho oighty-second year 
"■ is age. 
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HARUIET NEWELL. 

TO bo a martyr in asjr causo requires tlio truest clGmcnts of licroism. To fur- 
a.-iko country, frieuds, and llio enjoyments of civilixalion at llio bidding of 
an emotion born of a j^at prjoeiplc, lo do good for othora, is an net of heroism 
of n'liich tboso whom the world delii^lits to liooor an its ([rent heroea, hnvc vely 
little appreciation. But sueli is tlio heroism which makes Gulhful ('liristion 
missionaries, moved by an emotion of liighest bcnorolcnoo lo do Rood lo the 
aouls and bodies of men. Of the " Doblo army of martyrs," slio who wus ever 
knoivD in girlhood as "sweet little I lalty At wood," beMmo o bright o sample 
of Hiitb nnd self-denial. SIio (lerlbrmed no important scrvico on the missionaij 
fictd of action; indeed, she hod barely entered upon its vcr|»i and heard tho cry 
oftlie heathen for help, when she was called to another sjihero of life. But she 
was one of the earliest, purest, most lovely of those who wont from Ameriea to 
India, beariuK to tlio dark chambers of paganism there, tho candlo of the Lord 
God Omnipotent. Iler o:tamplo is her ftloiy. 

Harriot Atwood was bom in Haverhill, Massachusetts, on the lOlh of October, 
1793. She was blessed with n sweet disposition, and was always a favorilo 
with her playmates. Sludioua and thoughtful from early childhood, her mind 
was naturally imbued with an abiding sense of liio good nnd the true, which 
form the basis of sound religious character. At tho age of thirteen yearn, while 
at the academy in Bradfonl, Massachusetts, she became more deeply impressed 
with the importance of religious things, tlum ever. She withdrew from the com- 
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I»a J of friiolom pertona, read religioiu booka and ber Bible ■nnch of her leiaura 
tiroo ; and, id 1809, wben not jet sixteea j-ean of age, sbe made an open pio- 
f'sniun of ChTistianilf. In tbe Wiater <rf'181l, she became acquainted witb Hr. 
Kcwoll, her fature huBbaod. He was prepaiing for misaionarj iervice in Indi^ 
and in April following, he aaked her c»mpiutioDBbip aa wife and co-woriier in 
the distant land to which he wa8 going'. The conflicts of that yoting spirit with 
the allurcmenU of home, friends, and personal ease, was severe but short. She 
consented ; and, with the blefnings of her widowed mother, she was married, in 
February, 1312, and Ibe same month sailed witb Mr. and Mth. Jndsoii, and othni, 
fbr India. On account orhoatilities then progressing between the United SloUa 
and England, this little band of uildiers. under tbe banner of the Prince of 
Peace, were not permitted to remain at Calcutta, bo they took their departore 
fbr (he Isle of Fraiice. Ttiej reachnl it after a voyage of great peril, toward the 
close of Summer. A fow weeks afterward Mrs.NowcIl gave birth to adaaghler. 
The delicate flower was plucked from its equally delicate stem, by the Angel of 
Oeatli, Ave days after it had expanded in the atmosphere of earth, and its Bpifit 
was exhaled ag aweet incense to Heaven. The mother eoon followed. HCTed- 
ilary conaoniptioD was the canker at the root of life, and on the 3Dth of Novem. 
ber, 1812, that lovely Cbristian's head was pillowed upon the bosom of mother 
earth. She was then only nineteen years of age. Her widowed mother, who 
wept over her at parting, lived on in humble reaignnlion fbr more than Ibr^ 
yean. She died in Boston, in Jul;, 1SS3, at the age ofdghty-ibur years. 



ANTHONY WAYNE. 

rE fearleca courage and desperate energy of General Anthony Wayne ob- 
tained for him, among his countrymen, the title of "Mod Anthony ;" and 
Mme of his exploits entitle him to the distinction. Ho was bom in Easttown, 
Chester county, PonnBylvania, on the Ist of January, \145. He was educated 
with conaidernblo care, in Philadelphia, became proQciont in mathematics, and 
commenced the business of surveying, in his native town, at the age of about 
eighteen yeara. Skill and popularity in his profeaaion soon established his repu- 
tation permanently ; and, in 1765, when only twenty years of age, he was Bent 
by a company of gentlemen to locate hmde fbr them in Nova Scotia. They made 
hira superintendent oftlio settlement, but nfier remaining (here about two years, 
he returned home, marrjod, and resumed his business of surveyor, in hLa native 
county. Ilia talent attracted general attention; and, in 1173, he was elected to 
a seat in the Pennsylvania Assembly. He continued in that service until 177E, 
when ho left the council Ibr the field, having been appointed colonel in the 
Continental army. lie accompanied nenemi Thomas to Canada, in the Spring 
of 1776, and at the cloao of service there, he was promoted to brigadier. After 
It year of active service, he was engaged ediciently with the commander-in-chSef 
in the battles at Brandywine,' Germantonn, and Uonmouth, in all of which his 
skill and vnlor were con«ipicoous. In 1773. he made a night attack upon the 
strong fortress nt Slony Point, on the Hudson, and the entire garrison wero made 
prisoners. It was one of the most brilliant achievements <^ the war, and Con- 
gress rewarded him with its thanks, and a gold tnedaL It made him the most 
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popular loaD in the army, below Qte commaDder-iu-chie^ and hia praiaee wero 
spoken in evei7 part oTtbe land. 

In 1181, QenOTtJ Wayoe proce<>ied, with tbe PennBjlraniB Unet to Virginia, 
and there cooperated with La Fayette and Baroo Steuben agaioEt Amold, tbe 
tnitor, who had invaded that State. Wayne's retreat ftt JameBtown, when al- 
mon surrounded by tbe British troope, was one d' the moet masterly perform- 
ances ever accomplished. In the siege of Torktown, he performed many deeds 
of great vaJor, and after participating in the joy of tbe great victory there, he 
proceeded southward, to proeecute the war in Georgia. He kept tbe British 
within their lines at Savannah until they were comp^ed to evacuate the State, 
and then Wayne^ in triumph, took potseesion of the capital For hia greet 
services there, the legislature of Georgia made him a preeent of a valuable fiirm. 
On retiring from the army, he look np his abode in his native county. In 1788, 
be was a member of the Pennsylvania convention, called to consider the Federal 
Constitntion, and was its earnest advocate. In 1793, be was appointed to suc- 
ceed St Clair in the command of troops Id the Ohio country, and after proeecut- 
ii^ war against the Indians, with great vigor, he gained a decided victory over 
tbem. in August, 119i, A year afterward be concluded a treaty of peace with 
the North-westem tribes, at Oreenvilte, and thus terminated the war. On bis 
return home, he was aeized with gout, and died in a hut at Presque Isle (now 
Erie, PennsylvaniaX in Decemtwr, 11E)B, at the age of fl^y-one years. According 
to his request, he was buried under the flag-staS' of the fort on the shore of 
Lake Erie. In 1809, his son, Isaac, had bis tiody removed to Badnor church- 
yard, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, and over it the Pennsylvania Society of 
the Cincinnati erected a handsome marble pionument, with suitable inscriptions, 



MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 

rOSE cosmopolitan lovers of Uherty, who came ftom Europe to assist the 
cokmista in their struggled for freedom and independence, are so identified 
with the foundera of our Kepoblic, that each deserves a noble cenotaph to his 



deeds of La Fayette, who, flily years after the contest in which be bad ^ded us 
bad closed, came to twhold the glorious superstmcture of free institutiims 
which bod been reared upon the consecrated foundation that he had helped to 

Gilbert Mottier,' Uarquis do La Fayette, was a native of France, where he 

was bom on tbe 6tb of September, 1151. He belonged to one t^ the most an- 
cient of the modem French nobility, and received an education compatible with 
his station. When a little more dian seventeen years of age he married tbe 
Countess de Noailles, daughter of the Due de Nosilles, a beautiful young lady 
alxtut his own age, and the possessor of an immense (iirtune. In the Summer 
of 1IT6, he was stationed, with the militaty corps to which he belonged. Deal' 
tbe town of Uentz. He was an officer in the French army, though only eighteen 
yean of age. At a dinner-party, where the Doke of Gloncester, brother of the 
King of Bngland, was tbe guest on the occasion, he heard of the stmgglea of 
the for-oCr American colonies, Bi^d their noble Declaration of Independence, Re 
beard, with indignation, of the employment of German troops and other strong 
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mouurea employed bj England to enslave that Btni^ling people, and bii foung 

Kul bamed witb a desire to aid them. He loft the army, ralumed to Pang, 
oDbrod his servii.'eB io the Ameri<»ii comminioners, fitted out a veaael at his awn 
expenae, and, with Baron ds Kalb and other European offlcers, sailed for Amer- 
ica. The/ arrired at GoontPtown, South Cnrolina, in April, m?, andLa Fayette 
hastened, by land, to Philuilelphia. Cougrcss, at^er some hedtatioo, accepted 
hia services, and iio entered the army under Washiaglon, as a rolunteer, but 
beariag the honorvy tillo of mojar-Keueral, confeired upoo him by the national 
legi^'^turo, in July, His flnt brittle was on the Brandywtne, where be vat 
severely wounded in tlio ktieo, and woa naraed, for some time, by tbe Uoravian 
aistors at Bothlelioni, in Pannsflvaaia. lie was in tbe battle at Monmouth, the 
following Summer, and was active in Rliodo Itilsnd. 

In October, 171S, La Fuycile obtained leave to return to France, and Congrtm 
orderoil the American minister in Paris to present him an elegant sword, in the 
name of the Dniled Slates of America. There he remained until tbe Spring oT 
1780, when be returned with the joyful intelligenceof theon-^omlngof a French 
army and navy to amiint ttie stru^TRling coiuniets. lie was in active and coS' 
tiniial service here until the capture of CornwalUs and his army, at Yorklown, 
In the Autumn of I7SI, In tluit actiievemeiit he performed a gallant part, as 
well ns in the events in Virginia, immediately prccodijig. Soon after the capit- 
ulation at Torktown, ho returned to France, and, by his own exertions, was 
raising a large army there lor service in America, wlien intelligence of peaco 
reacbcii him. In 1784, lie visited America, and was every where received with 
the greatest entlmaiaani by his old companions-ia-.irm3. Witb the blessing of a 
free people, he a^iain returned to his native country, and Irom that time until 
the death of Wushlngton, those two great men were in affectionate correspond- 

La Fayette took an active part in the politics of France, when the great Revo- 
lution tbe[« approached, lie was an active member of tbe Legislative Assem- 
bly, where, amidst (ho inteni!o radicalism of the theoretical democrats, he was a 
fervent but conservative advocate of republicanism. Because of his moderation 
he was suspected, and he fled (Vom Franco to avoid the &to of many good men 
who lost their beads during the Reign of Terror. Ho did not entirely e<ic^ie, 
but was seized and kept a prisoner in a dungeon at Olmuti, in (iermany, during 
three years, where he endured great personal Buffering. After his release, ha 
lived in comparative retirement with his devoted wife (on whom his misfortune! 
had Eillon heavily) until 1814, when the Qrsl downfull of Kapoleon, whom he 
hated, brought him again into public life. In 1 BIB, he was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and in that assembly he offered the resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a conimiltoo to demand the abdication of the Emperor. He was 
a^ain a member of the Chamber of Deputies, in 1818. Six yeazv afterward ho 
was invited to visit tho United States as the gucnt of the nation; and. in \8H, 
the Amoriciia frigate Brandi/iDine (so named in his honor) convoyed him to our 
shores. His journey through the different States was a continual ovation, and 
every where the surviving soldiers of tho Revolution fiockod to greet the '' dear 
Marquis." In the Republican movementi in France, in 1830, which dethroned 
Charles the Tenth, La Fayetto took a conspicuous part, and, nobly refbsing tbe 
chief magistracy of hi? nation, which the people and the Ic^^ialature oSered him, 
he indicated the head of Louis Philippe, of the Orleans bmily, as the proper one 
fjr the French crown. Afterward that ungrateful monarch treated La FaycttA 
with coldness and diaiiain. In 1834, that venerated patriot of two beanisphere9 
went to his rest, at the age of seveoty-aeven years. 
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JOSEPH STORY. 

" lA/UATETER suhjoct he touched was touched with a mosler's hand rdiI 
TV Hpihc He employed his eloquence to adom liis learning, and his learn- 
ing to give eolid w^g^t to his eloquence. Ho was alwaj'a inBtmctive and in- 
teresting, and rarely witliout producing an inslantaneoua conTiclion. A lofty 
ambition of eiccllence. that atirring spirit which broalhca the breath of Heaven, 
and pants for immortalitj, auat^ned his genius in ila perilous course." TbeM 
were the beautiful words of Judge Story when Bpeaking of a. noble companion 
in profession who had juat passed from earth, and they may, with oameat truth, 
be applied to the now dcpulod jurist himself 

Joseph Story was bom at Marblehead, MasMChoaetts, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1179. He puniued academic studies under the Bev. Dr. Harris (afterward 
president of Columbia College, New York), and entered Harvard DnivGrsilj, as 
a student, in 179S, He was graduated there in 1798, studied law, was admitled 
to the bir, in ISOl, and made Salem his place of residence and proRiSSiooal prac- 
tice His fine talent was speedily appreciated, and be soon possessed an exten- 
sile aod lucrative practice. He was often opposed to the moat eminent lawyers 
of the day, who were Federalists, he linving become attached to the Deuiocratio 
porty at the commencement of his proftsaional career. In 1806, he was chosen 
to represent Saleoi in the Masaachusetts legislature, and was annually reelected 
13 
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to that Bttition ttotU ISll, when he was appointed a judg« of tbs Supreme Coon 
of the United States. In the meacwhile (1809-10) he had served a few moutha 
in the Federal Congress, as representative of the district in which he reMded. 
During that hrieT cODgtesaionol career, be was diBtinguishsd for hia talent and 
energy, especially in hiB eObns (o obtain a repeal of the bmous Emtuugo Act 
Ur. JetToreoQ regarded Mr. Story as the chief instrumont in procuring the repeal 
of that act, so obcoxious in its operations upon the commerce and manuGu^ures 
of !few England.' 

Mr. Story was only thirty-two years of age when President If adison made 
blm an associate justice of the Supreme Court of ibeTJDited States, and IhHn that 
' time he discarded party'palilica, and labored incessantly to become eminently 
nsefhlasa jurist. He was a worthy coadjutor of the illustrioas Uai^iall, and in 
commercial and constitutional law be had no peernpon the bench of the Federal 
Judiciary, In 181!0, Judge Story was ■ member of the convention that revised 
the constitution of Massachusetts, and distinguished himself by eloquent ex- 

Eissions of the most liberal sentiments. !□ 1819, Mr. Nathan Dane founded a 
w School in connection with Harvard Dniversity, on the express conditicm 
that Judge Story sbould consent to become its first professor. The eminent 
jurist acquiesced, and became greatly inlerested in the important duties of in- 
struction to which bis position called him. Indeed, he was so impressed with 
the importance of the labor, and so enamored with its pleasures, that he contem- 
plated a resignation of his seat on the bench in order Uiat he mig^t apply all his 
time and energies to the school 

Judge Story wrote much and weD. The most important of his producdoas 
are Commertlariei on ilu LaiB of BaiWaaiil ; Commenbvia on Oie ConstitaiiiM t4 
the United Slalai, three volumes, 1833 ; an abridgment of the same; Commat- 
lariet on Ihx Conflict of I/am, 1 831 ; OoiKmeaia/ria on £^ilv J«in»firvdimia, in 
two volumes; a treatise on the 5eimM of Pleading in Cburto of Eqaity, 1838; 
Oa Vtie Law of Agency, 1839; on Xhe LoiiB of Parttinn^ip, 1811; on IheLaiccf 
BiSt of Exchange, 1843; and on the Law of Prammory Notes, ISIS. To the 
Eaej/dopadia Americana, and the XbrOi America Reniew, be contributed many 
valiuble papers; and he delivered many addresses upon various important sub- 
jects. Judge StoiT died at Cambridge, Uassacbuaetts, on the 10th of Septembw, 
1B46, at the ago of sixty-aii years. 



CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 

AQENTLE spirit, fiill of angelic sweetness, passed from earth to heaven 
when that of Charles Brockden Brown put off its mortality. Ho was bom 
rX Quaker parents, in Philadelphia, oa the ITth of January, 1771. His body . 
was always frail, but his mind was vigorous and his soul ever hopeful. Ue was 
deariy loved in the home where he was nurtured, carBfully tutored in the rudir 
ments of education, and at the age of ten was placed under the charge of a 
teacher named Proud, whose instruction he eqjoyed fbr five yeara. Young 
Brown was wonderfully precocious, and he made lemariiable progress in the 
study of tlie Latin, Greek, and French languages, and mathematics. Like Watts, 
hia Uioughta "came in nombars," and befbre he was flfleen years of age, he had 
actually commenced three epic poems. Young Brown's friends wished him tn 
be a lawyer, and he commenced legal studies. They were not congenial to his 
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tutt^ and he mnlTed to devote hia life to literatore. With jouDf men of cor- 
teqKiDding taatM be usociated for mutual improvement in studjing and in com- 
poaitiDn. Hie health was feeblst and he nuhde long pedeetriaa Joumejs into the 
conntrj in qoest of invigoration. Bat it came not 

la 1T93, yoaag Brown visited an intimate friend in New York, where he 
bnned the acquaintance of several lileraxy yoaog men. For Bome time he re- 
sided alternately in New York and Philadelphia, carefully preparing his mind 
to become a public writer. He chose the Novel as the best medium through 
whidi to ooQTej bis peculiar views of bumanitj to the world; and, in 1798, 
when twenty-eevea yeais of age, his Wi^nd appearedrfsnd at once eettibliehed 
hi* reputation as an author of highest rank, liie following year be established 
fcmonthly magazine in New York; and, tn IBOD, he published three novels— 
Arthmr Jferrpn, Ormtmd, and Edgar HtmUcy. CUxra Hoaard was published in 
IBOl ; and, in 1804, his tsat novel, entitled Jane TbSiol, was Brst issued in Eng- 
land, aud afterward in Philadelpbia. That year he married the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, in New York, and immediately removed to Philadelphia, 
where he afterward asEumed editorial control of The IMerary Magaxine and The 
American Eegater. Theie were ably conducted by him until ailing health oom- 
pelled him to lay aside his pen, and, in the boeom of an affectionate family, fnir- 
ronnded by dear Menda, to prepare fbr death, which the unmistakable symptom 
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BARON DE KALB. 

U the green in front of the Presbyterian Church la Camden, Sooth Oaro- 
na, is a neat marble monument erected to the memoiT of one of the brsTs 
(breignera who fought Ibr liberty in America, and thereby guned the imperish- 
able dignity of citizenship, in apite of the conventional restrictions which imposo 
the necessity of native birth or fealty oath, to make men micb. That officer was 
Baron de E^b, Knigbt of the Royal Order of IliUtarj Uerit, and a naUve of 
Alsace, a Oerman province ceded ta France. He was educated in the art of 
war b the French army, and came to America, with La Fayette, in tbe Spring 
of I77T. He offered his services to the Continental Congress, and on the IBth 
of September following, that body commissioDcd him a major-goneral ia tbe 
regular army. Ho had been in America before, haviog been eent hither, about 
1IS2, as a secret agent of the French government, to ascertain (he state of the 
Anglo-American colonies. Allhougb travelling in disguise, he excited euspidoTu 
On one occasion be was arrested but was immediately released, as nothing 
jnstlfled his detention. It was through Do Ealb that La Fayette gained an in- 
trodDCtion to the American commissioners in Paris, and, with the young maiquia, 
the veteran solitier lell the honors and emoluments of a brigadier.in the Frendt 
serrlce, and joined the fortunes of a people in rebellion against one of the great 
powers MTthe earth. 

De Kalb was active in the events near Philadelphia during the Autumn pre- 
ceding the memorable Winter encampment at Valley Forge. The fbllowing 
ye«r he was in commaud in New Jersey. While at Morristown, in tbe Spring 
of USD, he was placed at the bead of the Uoryland line, and with these, and 
the Delaware Continental troops, bo marched sonthward, in April, to reinforce 
Qeneral lincoln, then bctiegod in Oharteston. He was too late ; and Qeneral 
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Oates being sent bood alterwanl to Uka commuid of tb« troopB in the SoMh, 
De kalb became Bubordinate to (bat offlcer. GalM reacbed De Kalb'a cwnp^ on 
the Deep river, at the ctoee of July, 178Q, and pressed forward to coafront Com- 
vallia, at Canidco. Sevan milee uo:11i of that village, the two armies unex- 
MCtedlj met, at midnight ; and in the severe battle whicb occurred the ibllow- 
mg morning [August 16], Do Kalb was mortally wouniled, and the Americaiui 
were utterly dercated and routed. He fell, ecaired with eleren wounds, while 
tiying to rally the scattering Americana. He died at Camden, three days after- 
ward, was buried where his monament now etanda, and an ornamental tree waa 
planted at the head of his trrsvo. The comer-Blono of that monument waa laid 
In IB2C, by his fhond and companion-iD^rma, La Fayette. On the 14th of 
October, 1780, Congreaa ordered a monument to be erected to his memory in tbo 
dty oTAtiiN^Mlis, Maryland, but that duty, like juatice to hia widow and hein, 
has bwD d^jed until novJ 



JOHN RANDOLPH. 

SEVENTn in descent from Pocahontas, the belored daughter of the gteal 
Emperor of the Powhatans, vaa John Baodol^ who usually made tbs 
RufBx, " of Koonoko," to hia name. IIo was the sod of a respectable ptaater in 
Cbcsterfleld couuly, three miles from Feteraburg, Virginia, where he was bom 
on the 2d of June, illZ. It was through his paternal trrandmotber, Jane Bolt- 
ing, that the blood of Pocahontas waa transmitted to him. Ho loet hia father 
while he was an infant, and hia motlier afterward married Jnige St. Gcorgo 
Tucker. His health was always delicate, and until he entered the college at 
Princeton, after a rcsidraco in Bermuda fbrayear, his studies wero irr^tnlar. 
His mother died in 1788. and then he entered Columbia College, in the city of 
New York. There he remained until 1190, when ho returned to TirgtnJa, and 
completed his education in William and Maiy CoIlc|te. In 119.'^, ho went to 
Philadelphia to itudy law with his uncle, Kdmund Kandolph, then attorney- 
general of the United Stntea. He made but litllo progress io preparing tor the 
profession, and never sntorod upon its practice. IIo dclifthtc^l in the British 
classics, and rend a great deal, but for some time after reaching his majority, tra 
had no flxod intentions concerning a life.Gn]plDynient. 

Mr. Randolph's first appearance <n public life was in 1799, when he waa 
elected to a scot in C'On)ires><, lie hod already displayed great powers of elo- 
quence in tho peculiar line of satire or denunciation, and just beforo his election, 
he was brought into sntoRoniam with Patrick Hcnir, on the sulijcct of the Alien 
and Sedition laws. When ho commenced a roplv to a speech by Henry, a gen- 
Ueman remarked, "Come, colonel, let us go — it is not worth while to listen to 
that bay." " Stny, my friend," repliL<d Ilrary, " there 's an old man's head on 
that boy's Bhoulders." Congress was n Seld particularly euiled tu his capacities, 
and for thirty years (witli tho exception of three intorralsoftwo years eadi), hs 
waa a member of tho llouao of Bcprpaentntiven, Duriniir that timo lio was a 
reprcsoutiUive of Virginia in the Senate of the United States for about two yeus. 
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He WM seized with a paroxiBoi of insanity, in 1811, after manjmontliB of moodi- 
ncBS, imiscibility, and Hunpiciong of hia best friends ; and be had iBturai of this 
malady neveral times during his life. IIo elrenuouBly opposed the war with 
Great Britain, in 1812. Up to 1806, he had henn a cotisiatont member of the 
Repnblicao party ; lliea liis views cbanjied, and he became aa opponent of Uad- 
iaon, more bitter thuc any Federalist of New England. His political comae, 
after tho war, was erratic, and he delighted to bo in the minority, because it 
ga»6 him special opportunities for vllupcrntion. He favored tlie clainia of llr. 
Crawford for tho Presidency of the Duiled Slates, in 1824; but, in 1828, he wag 
tha warm friend of General Jockson, and Ijia ardent supporter for the samo 

In 1822, Mr. Randolph mado » voyafre toEiigland for tlie benefit of hia health, 
where his political fame and strAnfre personal appearance created quite a sensa- 
tiOQ. He mado another voj'age tliither. in 1824, but his health was too much 
impaired to receive any permanent benefit. From that time tlio current ai his 
public career was often inlcn^pted by Fickneaa. In 1829, ho was a member of 
tho Virginia convention, called 1o revitie the constitution of that State; and, ia 
1830, President Jockson appointed him minister to Ruiwia. He oocepted iho 
itation, on condition that he might spend tho Winter in tho south of Kurope, if 
hia health should require it. He reached St Petersburg in September, but hii 
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■Uj' was short Soon after biireceptioabj the Emperor, the ligixs of appnaeb- 

ing Winter compelled him to leave tbe region of the Neva. He arrived m Lod- 
dOD, ia December, where he made a characteristic speech at the LcaxI Ibjcr'a 
dinner. He remained in EogLaiid until the Autumn of the IbllawiDg- year, when 
he returned home in a state of extreme exhaustion. He rallied, and bis oon- 
Mitueots again elected him to Congress. Bat he did not take his seat therr. 
Disease was busy with its fingers of decay. Consumption wm making terrible 
breaches in the citadel of life ; and on tbe 23d of May, 1B33, ha died in a hotd 
in Philadelphia, while on bis way to New Yoiic to embark fbr Europe, for tbe 
benellt of his health. Ur. Randolph wu a strange compound of opposing qoali- 
ties. lie was brilliant without sound nnne ; morose and irascible with a kindly 
heart toward friends; an ^tparently gloomy fatalist — almoet an Atheist at lii 

— yet overflowing, frequently, with pious umughta —' — " "" ' " 

fiuBoua bat not a great man. 



JOaiAH BARTLETT. 

FEW men bave been more faithful in tbe peribnnance of public dntiea, or mm 
honest and honorable in their private Telaitons, than Jo^ah Bartletl, oat 
of the two members of the medical prof^euon, in New Uompehire, who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. He was descended from an andent Nmtnui 
(fcmily, soma of whom became quite distinguiaiied in EngUsh history. He wm 
bom at Amesbury, Uassacliusetta, in Noveni1>er, 1129. He was a maternal 
roUtiva of Daniel Webster, and, like that stateeman, he arose to eminence bj 
the force of bis own character, uiuler Providence, without the bctitioas aid M 



tbe study of medicine, his chosen profeenon. He etoumenoed its [Hvi^tice at 
Kingston, New Hamjwbire, was skilful, and soon aoquired a moderate fortane. 

Although an unbending republican in principle, Dr. Bartlett was gmlly 
eateemed by the royal governor, Benning Wentworth, and received from him a 
magistrato's commission, and the command of a r^ment <^ militia. In 1166, 
he was choAen a reprMontadvo in the New Hampsliire legislature, and there tw 
became popular by his staunch advocacy <^ the cause of the colonists in their 
opposition to the 31amp Act. Wentworth attempted to win Mm to the side of 
tbe crown, by tempting bribes, but he rejected evwy overture. In ITT4, he 
was a member of the general Committee of Safety. The appointment of that 
committee alarmed the governor. He dissolved the Assembly ; but the members, 
irith Dr. Bartlett at their bead, reassemblod, and, like thoee ofVirginia, ap- 
pointed delegates to the Continental Congress. One of these was Dr. BuiletL 
Wentworth soon afterward took away his magistrate'eand milltBrycommiBskxis; 
bnt the governor, in turn, was speedily deprived of hii office, and became a 
fuptive. Dr. Bartlett was reelected to Congresa, in IITG, and was (me of the 
oommittoe chosen to devise a plan fbr a confederation of the States. He ear- 
nestly supported the propoatiOD for independence^ and was tbe flnt man to rign 
it, after John Hancock. 

Dr. Bartlett remained In Congresa until 171S, when he obtained loave to le- 
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tnm home uid luperinteDd hia deranged private aflainu He did not again 
nmme hla Mat in that bod;, for the following jear he was appointed chief 
JQStiae of the Court of Common Pleas oT bis natiTe State. He was afterward 
raised to tbe bench of the Superior Coort; and was ■very active in &vor of the 
Federal ConHtitnUon. The legiBlature elected him Qrst United States Seoator, 
under the new government, bnt be declined tbe honor, having been previauslf 
ohoaeu preeideiit, or governor of New Uampehire. That office he held, by eqc- 
cearive election, until 1194, wheu be lelJred to private lile, and «ought needful 
repose, after serving hia country faithfully full thiriy years. That repose upon 
whicli he entered was bat tbe prelude to a Ikr longer one, near at baod. He 
diedonllielSlhofUay, 1196, in the iixty-aixtb year of bis age. 



HORATIO GATES. 

rO cf tbe general ofScera of the Continental army were na^vea of Enf^aod. 
These were Horatio Gates and Charles Lee, and both bear the Just odium 
ofbeii^ jealous of Washington, and aspiring to supplant him. Oates was born 
about tiie year I7SB, and came te America as a subalteni in Gennal Broddock's 
army, in IISS. He remained in Virginia, and paid much attention to military 
tactics. Being known as a good disciplinarian, he was chosen, by ConTrosa, 
adjutant-general of the Continental army, when it was organized, in June, 1IT6; 
and he perfbnned efficient service in his department, under Wosbinglon, until 
Junet 1116, when he waa i^ipointed to tbe chief command oT tbe Nonhem De- 
partment, with the commission of mq'or-generaL In the Autumn of that year 
be joined the main army in Kew Jen<ey, with a detachment of bis command. 
The fbllowiog Summer be superseded General Schuyler, who had been placed in 
command of the Northern forces, a few weeks before, and gained all tbe honor 
of tbe capture of Burgoyne and bis troops, at Suotoga, in October, when tho 
Teal praise wae due to Schuyler, Arnold, and others. In that whole aSair Oate< 
exhibited a want oTmagnaDimity unbecoming a patriot end soldier. During the 
ensuing Winter be entered into a conspiracy, with others, to disparage Wash- 
ington, and secure for himseir the office of commander-in-chief He used his 
power as President ofthe Board of War, for that purpose, but the scheme utterly 
Eiiled. While the conspirators were thus busy, Washington and his arm/ were 
suffering dreadfhUy at Valley Forge. From that time until appointed to the 
ooromand of the Southern army, in the Spring of 11S0, his military serrioes were 
of little account. 

When tbe news of Lincoln's misfortunes at Charleston roacheil Congress, that 
body, without consulting Washington, appointed Gates to tbe command in the 
South, foolishly supposing his name, as "tbe conqueror of Burgoyne," would 
have tbe effect to rally the people.' Washington would have named Greene, 
and all would have been wolL Gates and hia secretaty overtook De Kalh and 
the army at Deep River, in July, and marched forwanl to meet ComwalUs at 
Csinden. Hia excessive vanity brought great misfortune. He was so sure of a 
victory, that he made no provision Iot a retreat ; and when that movement be- 
came neceesaly, it assumed the character of a rout. Harcbing at midnij^t 
in a deep sandy road, tbe advanced guards of the two armies met a lew milee 
north iM Camden, without being aware of each other's approach. A flgbt in tbe 
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daric ennied, and the fblloving monuDg a aerere b»ttlo took place. The Antei- 
icana were deleat«d and fled in great confoaioD. Gates, almoet unattended, 
haatened toward Charlotte. He tried to ndly his fligiti^o troops in that vidnitj, 
but failed. Geneml Greene was soon afterward appointed to succeed him, and 
then commenced that aeries of brilliant movemeots which finallj resulted in 
driving the British to the sea-board. A committee of Congrefls, appcunted to 
scrutinize Gates' conduct, acquitted him of blame, and the national legialature 
sanctioned the verdict. He remained on his farm in Virginia until 1TS2, when 
be was reinatated in hia miUtary command iu the main Kmj, but active serrices 
were no longer needed. At the clone of tbe contest he retired to his estate, 
where he remained until 1190, when be made his permanent abode upon Ifan- 
battsu Island, near New Yorli city. Two yeaifl later he wna a member of the 
l^slature of New York, where he served one tonn. He died st hia residence, 
noar the comer of the present Twentj-Third Street and Second Arenue, in New 
York, on the 10th of April, 1806, at the age of sevenly-eight jean. General 
Oatca possessed many excellent qualities, but he was deficient m tbe necesaai; 
quulificationa (br a auccessfiil commander, and his vanity generally misled h^ 
judgment. He was a gentleman in hia manners, humane and beoerolent, but 
be lacked intellectnai cnltivation and true magnanimity. 



JAMES MADISON. 

WITHIN site of Blue Ri<^ in Virginia, lived three Pre^dentt cf the United 
States, whoso public career commenced la the Revolutioaaiy times, and 
whose political Saxtii was the same throughout a long series of years. Thesa 
were Thonus Jefferson, James Monroe, and James Uadiaon. Tbo latter waa 
bom at tlie house of his maternal grandmother, on tbe banks of tbe Rappahan- 
nock, in Virginia, on the 16th of Uarch, ITGI. His parents resided In Orange 
oounlT, and there, during a long life, tlie eminent statesman lived. Alter com- 
pleting his preparatory stuilicB, ho was sent to the college at Princeton, New 
Jersey, then under tbe charf^ of Dr. Witlicmpoon, for his parents knew the at- 
mosphere of the lower country at Williamsburg to be uncongenial fbr peinons 
from tbe mountain regious. He left Princeton, in tlie Spring of 1T73, with 
health much impured by intense study,' and immediately entered upon a course 
at reading preparatory Ibr tlio practice of tlio law, which he had chosen for a 

Erofes^on. Political aBUrs attracted his attention, and be waa diverted Ttraa 
iw to public employments. In the Spring of 1TT6, be was a member of the 
convention which formed the first Constitution for the new free State of Virginia; 
and the some year he was elected a member of the State legislature. Ho lost 
tbe Buffrages of hia constituents the following year, because, it was allied, that 
he would not " treat " the people to liquor, and could not make n speech 1 The 
legislature named him a member of the executive council, in which oSce be 
served until 111% when be waa elected to membership in tlie Continental Con- 
gress. He look hia seat there in March, 1T8D, and for three years he was one 
of the moHt reliable men in that body.* 

Mr. Madison was again a member of the Virginia Assembly, from 1784 to 
1786, where ho waa the champion of every wise and liberal policy, especially in 
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religiona matters. He advocated the aeparation of Keotuckr (Vom Yii^pnia ; 
opposed the introduction of paper paoney; supported the laws codified by JeBbr- 
Bon, Wythe, and,PeDd1eton ; and was the author of the resoliltioii which led to 
tho conveiitioii at Aunapolis, in IIBG, and the more important conetitutional 
convention, io 1T87. He was a member of the cooventioo that formed the 
Federal Constitution, and he kept a futliful record of all the proceedioga of that 
bodj, day atler day.i After the labors of the coDvontiou were over, be joined 
n-ith HomiltOQ and Jay in the publication of a serica of eisayB in support of iL* 
Theee, in collected form, are known as Th< FedtralitL la the Virginia conven- 
tion caJlcd to consider the constitiition. Hi. Uadisoo was chiefiy iostnimental in 
procuring its ratiflcatioo, in spite of the fearB of many, and the eloquence of 
Patrick llenrj. lie was one of the flrat representatives ofVirginia io the Fed- 
eral Congress, and occupied a seat there until 1797. He was opposed to the 
floancial policy of Hamitton, and to some of the moat impartanC measured of 
Washinii^on's administration, yat this ditTbrcoce of opinion did not produce k 
personal alienation of those patriots.' His republicanisni was of the conservative 
stamp, yet Mr. Jeffersoa esteemed him so higlilj that he choee him fbr his Beo- 
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retary of State, m 1801. That BtMian he filled witli rare abiUtydnriDg the whtde 
eiglit ^eoTB of JeOerBOn'B admioistration, and then he was elected I^iesideitl of 
the Doited Stales. It waa a period of great interest in the faistorr of oar Re- 
public, for » terious quarrel waa then pending between the govemmeDts ot Ihs 
nniled States and Qraat Britain. In the third jear of hia administration the 
quarrel Keulted in war, which coatinaed from IS12 ootil IBIE. 

After serving ei^t jeare as chief magistrate of the Repubhc, Ur. Madison, in 
ICMch, 131T, retnmed to his paternal estate orJAnlpetter, where he remained in 
retirenient un^ his death, which ooeaired ^most twenty jeara afterward. He 
DOTW left his native oounty but once after returning from Washington, except 
to visit Charlottesville, occaaionaltj, in the perlbrmance of his duties as visitor 
and rector of the Univergitj of Virginia. He made a jouraej to Richmond, m 
1S29, to attend a convention called U) revise Uie Virginia Cinistitution. He had 
marned an accomplished widow, in Philadelphia, in 1794, and with her, his 
books, ftienda, and in agricultural pursuits, be passed the evening of his dajrs in 
great b^tiuness. At length, at the age of ei^hty-fivB years, on n boaatiftil 
morning in June (2Stfa), 1836, the venerable etalesmui went peocelbllj to his 



BENJAMIN LINCOLN. 

TEE flist Secretary of War atta the stmggle for independence had resulted snc- 
X cessfUl}' fbr the colonists, in the capture of Corowallis and his army, was 
Beiyamin IjdcoId, one of the most aocompliflhed soldiers of the contest, then 
almost ended. He was born at Hinghani, Uaaaachusetts, on the 3d of February, 
1133. He was trained to the buBiness of a fanner, and hod very few educatiODil 
advant^^ TTntil past forty yenrB of age he punned the quiet, unpretending 
life of a plain agriculturist, occasianally holding the office of justice of the peaoF^ 
sometimee repreeenting his district in tbe colonial legislature, and, when the 
tempest of the Revolution was about to burst forth, he was colonel of the militia 
of his munty, under a commission from Governor Hutchinson. At the close of 
1774, the I^vinoial Congress of Massachusetts appointed bim major-general oC 
militta, and being an excellent dJBciphnarian, he was actively employed until 
the close of 1T7S, in training recruits lor the Continental service. With quite a 
lai^ body of Uassachuaetta levies, he joined Washington, at Horristown, in 
February, 1T1T. On tbe 18th of that month. Congress appointed him one of 
five mBJOT'generBla. During the ensuing Summer and Aulojnn be was active in 
collecting troops and otberwiiw Basisting in the operations which resulted in the 
c^ture of Burgoyne and his army, at Saratoga. In the battle of the 7th of 
October, at Saratoga, be was severely wounded, and was detained (him active 
service until 177S, when be joined the army aader Washington. In September 
of that year, he was appointed to supersede General Howe, in conunand of the 
SovUiem Army, and arrived at Charleston, in December. He was cbieQy en- 
gaged during the roUowing season in keeping the British below the Savannah 
river. On the arrival of a French Beet and army, under D'Estaing, olT the 
Oflorgia coast, early in September, Uncoln marched toward Savannah, to co- 
operate with them in besieging the British army, then strongly intrenched in 
that city. After a siege and assault, in October, D'Estainj;, pleading danger to 
his shipping, from Autumnal storms, as an excuse, suddenly resolved to depart, 
and the Americans were compeUod to abandon the enterprise, and retire into 
South CaroUna. 

During the Spring of 1780, Lincoln, with a comparatively weak tanx, wm 
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bellied in QiarieBton bj a strong laud and naval armament, nnder Genernl fiir 
Henrj Qinton and Admiral Aibuthnot. After maJcing a gallant defence fbr 
several weeks, lie was compelled to capitulate, and tbe Southran Army, Chailes- 
ton and its fortiflcalionB, and the inhabitanta of the city, were surrendered, un- 
Gonditionollj, into the haoda of Britifih power. General Lincoln was peimittad 
to ratam to hia native town, on parole ; and, in November following, be WM 
exchanged. He remained in retirement until the Spring of 1T81, when he 
joined the army under Washington, on the Hudson, and was very active in 
preparations to attack the British on Uanhattan Island, the ensuinjir Summer. 
Toward Autumn he accompanied tbe arm; to Vii^nia, rendered efficient aer- 
vice in the stege ofTorktown, and had tbe honor of receiving the surrendered 
sword ofComwallis, from the hands of General O'llara.' A few days after that 
event, Lincoln waa appointed, by Congress, Secretary of the War Department 
Ho held the office until near the close of 17S:i, when he resigned and retired to 
his fknn. In 1T86-1, he was placed in command of Iroopa called out to qudl 
tbe insurrection in Uassachusetts, known as SKay'i SebeUioa. He was imrne' 
diately succcflBnil, and then again sought repose and pleasure in the pursuits of 
agriculture, ecicnce, and lilereture. There he remained until 1T89, when Pr^ 
ident Washington appointed him collector of the port of Bostoo. Ho peribnned 
the duties of that office for about twenty years, when, on the 9tb of Uay, I8I0, 
his earthly career was closed by death. That event occurred at his residence, in 
Hingham, when he was about seventy-seven years of age. 

General Lincoln was a ripe scholar and humble Chnatian, as well as a pat- 
riotic soldier and hone« civilian. The Faculty of Ilarvard University conferred 
opoD him the degree of Master <^ Arts. He was a member of tbe ' 
Academy of Arts and Sdences; and ho was president of the Uaa 
Society of tbe Cincinnati, fiom its organization, until liis death. 



RICHARD CLOUGH ANIiKRSON. 

OKE of the earliest natives of Louisville, Kentucky, was Richard C. Anderaon, 
in whose honor a county in that Slate is named. His father was a gallant 
Kildiar (^the War tor Independence, and his mother was a sister of the hero of 
the North-west, George Bngers Clarke. Louisville was a small village at the 
Falls of the Ohio, at the time of his birth, which occurred on tiie 4th of August, 
■ 188. At an early age he was sent to Virginia to be eduoited, for the foot-prints 
of the schoolmaster were few west of tbe Allegbaniee, at that time. Emigration 
was then pouring a vast tide into the Ohio valleys, and a few yean afterward, 
*illagea began to dot its banks at every important point 

Toung Anderson was gradnatcd at William and Uary College, studied law 
under Judge Tucker, and commenced its practice in his native town, then rap- 
Idly swelling toward the proportions of a city. He soon stood in the front rank 
of bis profeHSion asan able counsellor and eloquent advocate. PoUtical life pre- 
sented a high, road to fame, and friends and ambition urged him to travel it For 
several years ha was a member of the Kentucky legislature; and, in 1SI1, be 
was elected to a seat in the Federal Congress, where he continaed four yean. 
It was a period of great excitement in Uiat body, for, during Ur. Anderaon's 
inembersbip, the admiasioii of Uissouti was the tojHc for long and angry debates. 
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Id theae Mr. Andenon look a prominent part, and was highly eeteemad for hu 

maul; uxi conciliator}' ccmrae. His constituenta were aoxioiu to reelect hin^ 
in ISSS, but he declined the honor, because he conaidered his s^riceslo be mora 
nluable, at that juncture, in the legislature of his owa State, to which he was 
elected. He was ciiosen Speater of the Assemblj, but did not preside in that 
bod; long, for, in 1923, President Monroe appointed bim the first United States 
mioieter to. the new Republic of Colombia, South America.' There he was re- 
oeired with joy and (freat honor, and during bia residence at B<^tB, the c^tal, 
he won for himself and family the uiiaffecl«d lore and esteem of all claasca. In 
1824, he negotiated an important treaty. The foUowing year death took hit 
wife from him, and he returned to Kentucky to make proriBon for the edacation 
of his children. He was again in B<^ola, in the Autumn of that year, and re- 
mained until the Sprini; ot IS2S, when President Adams appointed him envoy 
estmordinary and minister pleaipoienliaiy to the diplomatic Congress held at 
Panama, to consider the wel&re of the South American Republics. On his way 
thither ho was taken ill at the vDlage of Tubaco, where he died, on the !4th of 
July, 1B26, at the age of thirty-eight years. Ho wna aaccecded in office by 
'William Heoiy Harriaon, anerword President of the United States. 



MATHEW CAREY. 

FEW men have exerted bo wide and beneficial on inSuenco, in the domain of 
letters, in the United Stales, as llathew Carey, an eminent author and 
publisher, who was bom in the city of Dublin, on the £8th of January, 1160. 
His early education was comparatively limited, but a iove of knowledfro when 
his faculties begun tooxpand on the verge of youthhood, overeameall difficultiea. 
Even while yet a mere child, hooka olfordcd him more pleasure than playmate*; 
aod before ho was fifteen years of ago. he bad mode great progress in the ac- 
quisitioD of tho modem languages of Kurope. He would have become a dis- 
tinguished linguist, had opportunity for study been given him ; but at the age ot 
fifleoQ he was apprenticed to a printer and booksell^ to learn the busineai 
which he had chosen as a life-vocution. His first cBbrt in authorship was made 
when he was seventeen years of age. His topic was DueUing. Two years after- 
ward (1179) ho prepared and advertised a political pamphlet, which inarmed the 
Iiiah Parliament, and caused ttiat body to suppreaa its pubtlcatioo. A prceecu- 
tioa was detarmined upoTv, and his friends judiciously advised him to leave the 
country. He escaped to Paris, where he became acquainted with Dr. Franklin, 
and leamed much concerning America. The storm subsided ; and, in the course 
of the followicg year, young C'nrey, then only twenty yeara of age, returned to 
Dublin, and became editor of tho Frteman'i Jo\irn''l. In 1783, his father fur- 
lusbed him with means to establish a paper called the FotiiR^Kr'i JournaL It 
exerted a wide and powerful political influenco; aod in consequence of the pub- 
lication 111 its columns, in 17B4, of a severe attack upon the British govemment, 
aod an allcgod libel upon tbo Prime Uinister, Ur. Carey was urested, taken to 
the bar of the House of Commona, and consigned to Newgate prison. Tho Lord 
Uayor (^ London released him in ihecoorse of afowwecks; and in tho Autumn 
of 1781, he sailed Ibr America. He landed at Philadelphia with a few guineaa 
In his pocket, chose that city for a residency and, in January, 1785, commenced 
the publication of the Pennayhania Herald. That paper soon became famous fbr 
Its legislative reports, prepared by Mr. Carey himself. Bold, and faithfhl to hil 
oonviotlons, in Gditorahlp, he often ollbaded his opponents. Among theae was 
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Colonfl Oiwald, of the artilleir corps of the Revolution, who waa thou editing > 
uewspapor. Their quarrel resulted in a duel, in which Hr. Care; niis severely 
wouuded. 

In 1786, Mr. Coray commenced the publication of the CMumAuin MagoMvt, 
"Hie fbllowing year he issued another pubticatioo, called Che American Mxa^am, 
which he continued for six jeara, when the prevalence of yellow fever, in Phila- 
delphia, auapended it. During that season of pestilence tlie courage and benevo- 
lence of Hr. Carey, aa an associate with Stephen Girard and others as health 
commissionefs, were nobly exhibited. Their labors for the sick and orphans 
were incessant and beneBcent. His experience led him to the publication of an 
«l>1e esaa; on the orin^n, character, and troattncnC of yellow fever, in 1794. At 
about the same time he was active in Ibunding the f ibemtan SxMi)/, for the 
reliefofemigrants from Ireland. Inl798, ho was zealously engaged, with others, 
in establishing a Sunday School Society in Philadelphia; and the same year be 
entered into a controversy with the celebrated William Cobbett, with so much 
logic Bud energy, that he silenced his antagonist 

The most important effort, made by Mr. Carey in publishing, was in IBOZ, when 
he put forth a handsome edition of ttie staadanl English Quarto Bible. His 
chief travelling agent for its sale was Reverend Uaaon L. Weems, who disposed 
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of aeTeral UumBand ooines.' It wm profltable aod creditable to lit. Oarej. 
Daring the wbole exdtinp; period just prerknui to the breaking out of the war 
with Great Britain, io 1812, Mr. Carey's pen waa oontlntuiJl]: baa7 on toptca of 
public interest ; and in the midst of the tioleat party excitemeat, in 1814, ha 
published bis famous OUvt Araaeh. It waa intended to aoften the asperitiea of 
party spirit, create a thoroughly American sentimeDt among all classea, and pro- 
duce peace and conciliation. It was eminently aucceolUI ; and fortius vtttM. 
Mathew Caroy deserved a civic crown. Ten tbouaiuid ooi^ea were aold, and its 
salutary InBuoace is incalculable. 

In 1818, Ht. Carey commeDced thepreparationorhlt moat important hietCHicaJ 
vork, the Vindicia Hibenua. He soon afterward directed his attention especially 
to poUtical economy, and wrote volunuDOUBly upon the subject o( tari^ No 
less than Qftj-nine pamphleU upon that and cognate topics were written by bim 
between the years 1319 and 1833, and compriaing over twenty-three hundred 
octavo pages. Beaidea these, be wrote numerous essays for newspapera, memo- 
rials to Congress, Ac Intenial impiovements also engaged bis mind and pen, 
and big eObrts in that direction entitle him to the honor of a public bene&cCor. 
Indeed, throughout his whole life Mr. Carey was eminently a benefactor, public 
and private ; and hundreds oT widows and orphana have earnestly invoked 
Heaven's choicest bleeaii^upon hia head. Scores of young men, who had been 
profited by his generous hoping hand, loved him as a father ; and people of tin 
city in which be lived r^^arded him with the highest reverential reepect, tot hb 
many virtuea. There was sincera moumingin many households, in Philadelphia, 
when, on the 17th of September, 1839, that good man's spirit left earth nr a 
bri^ter sphere. He bad lived to the ripe old age of almoet eighty yeara; simI, 
in addition to a large (brtune, he left to hia deecendants the preciona inheritanoa 
<£ an untarnished reputation. 
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IDAVID PORTER. 

o "Free Trade and Sailors' Rights," which becamethe text fbrn 



a song and speech, some fbrty years ago, was flnt emblazoned upon tL. 
broad pennant of Commodore Porter, that floated fhnn Ibe maat-head of^ fl^ 
ship, the Esatx, when he sailed on his famous cruise in the PadSc Ocean, towMd 
the close of 1813. The author of that notto waa one of the braveat of the 
American naval commanders during the lost war between the United States 
and Great Britain, lie was bom in Boston, on the Ist of Febriiaty, 17SQ. His 
parents were in moderate cinmmslances, and afler receiving the radimenti of 
education, David wna compelled to labor most of the time with his hands. He 
had early manifested a great desire to become a sailor; and, at the age of nina- 
teen yearn, that ardent aapiration was fully gratified His talent and general 
energy of character attracted the attention of some inSuential ftieuda, who pfo- 
cured fur him a midsliipman's warrant ; nnd at the time when war with Prune 
waa yet a probability, bo sailed in the frigate GmuMiatioti. His first experienoa 
in naval warfare waa during that cruise, when the (knateOatkni, in February, 
1799, captured the French frigate, L' IiauTgenlt. Young Porter's gallantry on 
that occasion was so conspicuous, that he waa immediatelr promoted to lieutm- 
ant He waa also angaj^d in the severe action with La Yeitgtanee, a year later; 
and, in the Autumn of 1 803, he accompanied the first United States squadron to 
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the UediterrsDMii, aent thither to protect American commerce agaiDSt the Bar- 
barj pirates. He was on board the Philad^ihia, when Chat vessel struck npon 
a rode in the harbu' <^ Tripoli, and vas among those who offered a painfhl im- 
prisMiment in the hands of that barbarous people.' After that [1806] he wu 
i^ipiHaled to the oommand of the brig Eaierprue, and cruised in the Meditem- 
nean fbr six jean. On bis return to the United Stales, he was placed in oom- 
mand <^ the Qotilla statioo in the vicaait; of New Orleans, where he remuned 
QQtil war was declared against Qroat Britain, in 1812. Thea ho was promoted 
to c^ttain; and, in the tVigata £^kx, he achieved, durinji; the reimunder of that 
fear, and greater part of 1813, those brilltant deeds which made him so bmona. 
From April to October, 1S13, be captured twelve armed British whale-shipa. 
with an aggregate of one hundred and sereD gooa, and three hundred men. He 
also took poeaesfflon of on island of the Waahingtoo group, in the PociHc, and 
named it Uodison, in honor of the then Presideut of the United Slates. The 
Bn^iah sent a number of heavj armed ships to capture or destroy Porter's Utile 
aquadroD ; and near Talparaiao, on the coast of CMli, the Eaaex was captured, in 
Febmary, 1814, alter a hard-fought battle with immeoBely superior strength. 
Commodore Porter wrote to the Secretarj of the Navy, " We have been unfor- 
tunate but not disgraced." When he came home he was every where received 
with the highest bcmors. Congress and the several Slates gave htm thanks, and 
by universal acclamation he was called the Hero of the Paciflc Ue afterward 
^ded in the defence of Baltimore. When peace came, he was sfipointed one of 
the naval commismoners to superintend national marine aSairg. In I81T, he 
commanded a small fleet, sent to suppress the depredatiouB of pirates and free- 
booters in the Gulf of Mexico, and tdong its shores. 

Commodore Porter resigned his commission In the Summer of 1B36, and was 
afterward appointed resident United States minister, in Turkey. Ue died near 
CoDstantinople OD the 3d of Uarcdi, 1843, at Uieage ofnxty-tbreeyeara. 



ALEXANDER MACOMB. 

AlCOITG the stirring scenes of a military po«t in time of war, Alezandor Uacomb 
was bom, and afterward became a noted martial leader. Hie birth oc- 
onrred in the British garrison at Detroit, on tlte 3d of April, lTa2, just at the 
doae of hot^lities between Great Britain and her colonies. When peace came, 
his bther settled in New York ; and st eight years of age, Alexander was placed 
in a school at Newark, New Jersey, nnder the charge of Dr. Ogden. There his 
military genius and taste became manifest He formed bis playmates into a 
company, and oommanded them with all possible jnvenile dignity. At the age 
ofsizteeu years hejoined a company of Rangere, whose services were offered to 
tiie government (^the United States, then anticipating a war with France. The 
IhllowiDfc year he waa promoted to a oomeCcy in tbe regular army, but the cloud 
of warpanedaway, and his servieea were not needed. He had resolved on a 
nilitaiT lif^ and was among Oie few offloers retained in the regular service, on 
the diabanding of the army. He was commissioned second-lieutenant, in FcJ)- 
ntary, ISOl, and flrst-lienlenant, in October, 1802, when be was stationed at 
niiladelphia, in the recruiting service. On completing a corps, he marched to 
the Cherokee country to join Q«neral Willdnson. After a year's service there, 
his troops were diabaoded, and he was ordered to West Point to join aoorpe of 
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«i^;ineen. There be became kdjutaut, mnd mbo idTocate-geoenL So bighlf 
were hii services In the latter oAoe csKeinMl, and hU fttUinmeats admired. Ihit 
he was emplojrad bj the govemmsnt in oampletiDg a, code of r^olatioui fbr 
coarts-martial. 

Jjeuteaant Uacomb was pn>moted to captida at a corps of en^neerE, in ISOS; 
•nd, in 1808, be was raised to the rank of major. In the Summer of 1810, bt 
COEamissioned lieutenant-cDloiiel; and, On the oif^iEStkin of the aimj, in 
I, IBIZ, he was appoiotcd acting adjutant-general. After the declaraUm 
ir, a low weeks later, he was commuwioned coloael of artilteij, and jiNoed 
Wilkinson on the Canada thmtior. He shared in the mortiBrations of that cant- 

C'ga of 1813; but at Plaltsbiu^h, in September, Uie fbUowing year, while 
iring the office of brigadier, he nobty cooperated with Macdonough on the 
lake, in a victor; so decided and important, as to almoet obhteraCe the ahame 
of former failures. For his gallant aervicea on that occasiou he received the 
thanks of Congress and a gold medal ; abd the President oonfenvd on him the 
honor of a major-general's commission. At the close of the war he was retained 
in the service, and ordered to the command of the militaiy fort at Detroit, his 
birth-place. !□ I8S1, he was called to the heed of the engineer department at 
Washington city; and on the death of Major-General Brown, in I83S, he was 

Cmot^'dlo ffriKro^in-CAK/oTthe army of the United States. Hedied athii 
d-quartera, WuHfaingtoo citj, on the 26th of Juno, 1841, and was succeeded 
iu office by ILyor-general Scott, now [1S5&] the highly honored in 



JAMES MONROE. 

rE Silh President of tlie United States, James Monroe, like four of hii p(» 
decessors in ofBce, was a native of Vir^nia. He was bom in Weatmortt- 
land county, on the 2d of April, 11^9. His early life was spent in the midst of 
the political oicitomonla during the kindhng of the War (br Independence, and 
he imbibed a patriotic and martial spirit (ram the stirring scenes aroimd him. 
Bo left the college of William and Mary, at the age of about eighteen yean. 
Hia young soul was fired by the sentiments of the Declaration of Independence^ 
tlien just promulgated, and he hastened to the head-quaners of Washington, at 
New York, and enrolled himself as a soldier Ibr Freedom. The disastrous battle 
near Brooklyn had just terminated, but he tasted of war soon afterward in the 
skirmish at Harlem and the battle at White Plains. He accompanied Washing- 
ton in his retroat across the Jerseys; and with a corps of young men, as lieuteih 
ant, he was in thevauoftlio battle at Trenton, where he was severely wounded. 
For his gallant services thero he was promoted to captain ; and during the cam- 
ptugnsof 17TT and 1778, he was nid to Lord Stirling. In the battles of Brandr- 
wiiV!, tiormantowD, and Monmouth, he was distinguished for bravery and ekiU; 
and desirous of official promotion, from which, as a staff officer, he was precluded, 
he made unsuccessful eRbrts to raise a regiment in Virginia. IIo soon afterward 
left the army, aod comnienced tlio study of law with Mr. Jefferson; but when 
Arnold and Comwallis invaded hia native State, in 17B1, he was found among 
the volunteers for its defence. lie had been sent to the South, the previous 
year, by the governor of Tirginia, to collect information respecting the militaiy 
strength of tlio patriots, after the fall of Charleston. 

In 1783, Mr. Monroe was elected a member of the Virginia It^slature, and 
that body soon afterward gave him a seat in theexecutive coimcil. The follow- 
ing year, at the age of twenty-five, be waa elected to the general Congrev^ and 
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vrae present at AnnapoliB when Washingbin realgiied big militarj cc 
to tliat body. He originated the firat movement, in 1786, which led to tho 
coQSticulional convention, in ITBT. He was a member of the Virginia logia- 
lature in 1787, and the following year he was a deleRate in the State convention 
to consider the Federal Constitution. He took part with Patrick Henry and 
others in opposition to its ratiflcation, yet he waa elected one of the first Dnitad 
SuteaSenatora from Virginia, under that instrument, in 1189. He remained in 
that body until 1791, when he wa« appointed to succeed Gouvemcur Morris bb 
minister at the French court. Wasliington recalled him, in 1796; and two 
years afterward ho waa elected governor of Virginia. He served in that office 
for three yeara, when Mr. Jefferson appointed him envoy eitraotdinary to act 
with Mr. Livingston at the court of Nipoleon. He assisted in the negotiations 
for the purchase of Louiaana, and then went lo Spnin to assist Mr. Pinckney in 
endeavrfra to settle some boundary nuistions. They were unsuccessful. In 
1807, he ,ind Mr. Pinckney negotipitod a trenty with Great Britain, but it waa 
nnsalisfiictory, and was never ratified. That year Mr. Monroe returned lo the 
United States. „ . , » 

Mr Monroe waa again elected povcruor of Virginia, m 1811, and soon after- 
ward President Madison called him to his cabinet as Secretary of State. Ha 
also performed the duties of Secretary of War, for awhile, and remained in Mr. 
Madison's cabinet during the reiudue of his administration. In 1816, he was 
elected President of the United States, and was reelected, in 1820, with great 
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QUMumity, tbe ii'edontl pMiy, Ui wlucli lie luul always beea oppieed, luiiiie 
become almoat ertinct, aa a separate onpmizatioa. At the end of hia Becood 
term, in 162G, Mr. Monroe retired frDm office, and made bis residence in Lendon 
oaaaty, Virginia, until early in 1831, vhen he accepted a borne with his soa-in- 
law, Samnel L. QouTsmeur, in the city of New York. He was soon afterward 
attacked by severe iUneoa, which terminated hia life on the 4th oT July, 1B31, 
when be was in the seTenty-secoud year oT bis age. 



THADDEUH KOSCIUSCZKO. 

WHAT has been said of the Americsit ratizenahip cf La Fayette, Steuben, and 
De Kalb, is true of Koeciusczlca. His deeds naturalized Mm, and wb 
claim bim as our own, though born in far-off Lithuania the anc 
That event occurred in the year 1 796. He was deecendad fhimone of the m 
ancient and noble families of Poland, and was educated for the- proTesaian m ■ 
aoldier, flrst in the militacy school at Warsaw, and afterward in Pranoe. Iavg 
enticed him from Waraaw. He eloped with a young lady of rank and fortune. 
was paniued and overtaken by her proud fklhr^r, and was driven to the alter- 
native of killing the parent or abandoning the m^. Ho chose the latter, and 
went to Farts. There he became BOfuainted with Silaa Deano, the accredited 
commisxioDer of the revolted American colonies, who filled the soul of the young 
Pole with intonao zeal to Sght (or liberty in America, and win those haaan 
wfaidi Doane pronused. He came in the Summer of 1T7S, and presented him- 
self to Washington. "What can you do?" Baked the commander-in-chieC "Try 
me," was the laoouio reply. Washington was pleased with the young man, 
made him his aid, and, in October of that year, the Continental Congress gave 
him the appointment of engineer in the army, with the rank of colonel. He was 
in the ContinenUl service during the whole <^ the war, and was engaged in mosi 
of the important battles in which Washington in the Korth, or ftreene in the 
South, commanded. He was greatly beloved by the American otGoera, and was 
cordially admitted to membership in the Society of the CincinnatL At the cioae 
of the war he returned to Poland, whose sovereign had permitted him to draw 
Us sword in Amorica, and was made a major-general by Poniatowski, in 1789. 

In the Polish campaign against Russib, in 1792, Koeciusczko gr^ly distin- 
^ished himself; and in the noble attempt ofhis countrymen, in 1191, to regain 
their lost liberty, he was chosen genersl-in-chicf Soon afterward, at the head 
of fbur thousand men, he defeated twelve thousand Rusnans. Invested with 
the powers of a military Dictator, lie baldly defied the combined armies of Busna 
and Pnuisia, amounting to more than one hundred and Qfty thousand men. At 
length success deserted him; and, in October. 1794, his troops were overpowered 
in a battle about S(ty miles from Waniaw, He was wounded, fell from lus bone, 
and was made prisoner, exclaiming, "The end t^Polandl" 

^^FnaSom ahilskfid wbn K«e<ucdo ^U."-CiifnKi. 

The hero was cast into prison, in St Petersburg, by the Empress Catiierise> 
When she died, the Kinperor Paul liberated him, and presented him with his own 
sword. Kosciusczko courteously lefiwed the blade, and then uttered that terrible 
rebuke for the destroyers of Poland — that noble sentiment of a Patriot's heut-^ 
"I have no longer need of a sword, since I bavenolongeraoounOytodefbad.' 
He never i^ain wore a military weapon. 
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In the Sammcr or 1T97, Kosciuscako visilod Amt^rica, aod wi 
diatinguiahcd hoaora, Conf^resa awarded him a liro-ponsioii, ana b_ 
Iract of land, for his revolutionarj servicea. The following year ho went to 
France, purchased an oetale near Fontuneblmu, and resided tliera until 1814. 
lie wcqC to Switzerland, and settled at Solearo, in 1816. Earlj tho following 
year bo abolifllied gorfdom on his family estates in Poland. On the 1 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1317, that noble patriot died, at tho a;^ of sixty-one yenra. His body 
was buried in tho tomb of the ancient kings of Poland, at Cracow, with great 
pomp: and at WaTVaw there was a public funeral in hie honor. The &cnato of 
Craconr decreed tiiat a lolly mound should bo erected to hla memory, on tho 
hoi}(hts of Bronieluwod; and for tlirco jcara men of otcit class and a*^ toiled 
la the erection of that maRniflccnt cairn, three hundred feet tn hcijrht. Tho 
cadets of tho Military Acndemy, at West Point, on tho Hudeon, erected on im- 
posinf; monum'^nt there to tho memory of KosciuRCzko, in 1823. at a cost of 
flvo thousand dollars. His most enduring monument is tho record of his deeds 
on tlio pages of Historj-. 



CHARLES L.EE. 

■' 'DOILIITG WATER " was the significant name which the Uohawk Indians 
L) gnvo to Charles Lee, when ho resided amonn tliem, and bore tho lienors 
of a cliieE' Uh chnracter was indeed like boiling water — hot and restlofs. IIo 
was a native of Wales, where bo was bom in 1731. Uia fulhcr was un officer 
in tho British army ; and it is asserted that the flery lit'lo Charles received a 
military commission from George the Second, when only eleven years of age. 
In all studies, and espcdally tlioso pertaining to military services, bo was very 
assiduous, ond bccimo master of several of tho continental langui^cs. Love oT 
adventure brought him to Amcnco, in 17SJG, as an offlcer in the British army, 
and ho remained in service hero daring a greater part of the French and Indbn 
war. IIo then relumed to England; and, in 1701, ho boro a colonel's com- 
miasioQ, and served under Burgoyne, in Portugal. After timt he became a 
Tiolent politician, in England; and, in 1770,110 crossed tho channel, and rambled 
all over Europe, like a kniglit-crranl, for about threo yeara. His energy of 
ciiaractcr and military skill made him a favorito at courts, and ho bcoamo on aid 
to Poniatowaki, King of Poland. With tliat monarch's embassador, he went to 
Consbuitinoijta as a sort of Polish .Secretary of Lcgulion, but, becoming tired of 
court inactivity and court cttqnelto, he led tho servico of Ills royal patron, went 
to Paris, caino to America townnl tho closo of 1773, and, at the solicitation of 
Colonel noratio Gates, whom ho had known in England, ho was induced to buy 
an estito in Berkeley coonty, Virginia, and settle there. Ho resigned bis com- 
mission in tho British army, and became an A mcrican citizen. 

When tho Continental army was organized, in June. I77G, Charles Lee was 
appointed ono of tho four mnjor-^nerals, and accompanied Washington lo Cam- 
bridge. Ho was active there until the British were driven from Boston, in tho 
Spring of 1710, wlien he marched, with a considorablB force, to Now York, and 
nftorward prO(i»dcd southward to watch tho movements of Sir Henry Clinton. 
IIo participateil in tho doEeneo of Ch.irleston. as commando r-in-chief; and after 
tho British woro repulsed, ho joined Washington, at Kcw York. After tho battle 

Ihafenrinvi. ThBj wanrr»A1lr pl«n-cH iHlh hi* ibuiIbI Bod enrmllc chVflrff r, iilrnpiFd Wd u m 
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nt White Floina, and tbe vritbdrawal oTe. Krent portion of the American anaj to 
New Jeney, GeDsral Lee wbb left m command ora Taree on the east aide of tlio 
Hudson. Willie Washin^itoD was retreatitig toward tbe Delaware, at the elon 
of Autnmii, Lee tardily obeyed his orden to reinforce tbe flying tnaj, and wai 
nmdo a prisoner whilo tarrying in the interiorof New Jersey. Bis aerviceavere 
lost to tho country until May, 177B, when he w»t eichan^ for General Pre* 
cott, captured in Itliodc Island by Colonel Barton.' A montb afterward he was 
in cominBDd at Monmouth, where, during the hot contest of battle, he wal 
sternly rebuked by Wnshington, for a sliameful and unnecessary retreat. That 
rebuke on tlio battls-licld wounded Loo's pride, and he wrote in^ting letten to 
the commander-in-chitC For this, luid for misconduct before the enenjy, he vu 
suspended from command, pureunnt to a verdict of a court-mortiaL Centres 
confirmed the sontctico, and he lofl tho army in disgrace. 

It had been evident from the beginning that QeneraJ Lee was desirous of 
obtaining ttie chief command, in place ofWashingtoo, and it was generally be- 
lieved that ho deSrcd to injure the eommandor-in-chief by causing the loss ot 
the battle at Uonmouth. Tlie verdict gave general satisloction. The event 
made his naturally morose temper ezcecdiagly irascible, and Lee lived eeclnded 
on hia estate in Berkeley, for awhile. Then he went to Philadelphia, took lodg- 
ings in a, house yet [IBSS] standing, tliat once belonged to William Penn. and 
tbere died in neglect, at the age of fifty-one years. General Lee was a brilliant 
man in many respects, but he lacked sonnd moral principles, was rougb and 
proGiDe in language, nod neither feared nor loved God or man. In his will, be 
bequeathed hia " soul to the Almighty, and his body to the earth ;" and Iben 
expressed « desire not to bo buried within a mile of any Presbyterian or Ana- 
baptist meetiug-houae, giving as a reason that he had " kept so much bad com- 
pany in life, that he did not wish to continue the connection when dead." Dii 
rentalna lie in tbe burial-sround of Christ Churcli, Philadelphia. 



HUGH SWINTON LEGAIIE. 

n of the Palmetto State was Hugh & Ii(«*i< 



He WM bom at Dorchester, near Charleston, South Carolina, about tho year 
1800. He was of Huguenot descent. His fatber died when he was an inlknt, 
and he was loft to the charge of an excellent mother. At tho age of nine yean 
ha was placed in the school of Mr. King (afterward promoted to tho bench in 
South Carolina), in Charleston, and was finally prep^^ lor college by the ex- 
cellent Kovereod Mr. WaddeL Ha learned rapidly, and at the age of fouiteen 
yeart he entered the College of South Carolina, where he was graduated with 
the highest honors. The prolbasion of tbe law became his choice, and Ibr three 
years he studied assiduoaBiy under the direction of Judge King, hia early tutDT. 
Ha then went to Enrope, where be remained between two and three yeais. 
Soon after hia return, he was elected to a scat in tbe South Gamlina legislature. 
While there, some ot tboae measures which (ended toward political disunion 
were commenced, but Mr. L^rar^ was always ibund on the Federal side cf (he 
qnostiott, lor be r^srded the Umioh with the ui 
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Id 1S2T, Ur. Legazi and othor cultiToCed genUenieii in ths Strath commencod 
tbe publication of the "Soutbeni Review," a literarr uui political periodioal, 
which Boon acqoired great influence. Ur. Legaii was one of the chief and most 
popular of the contribators. He was Boon called to fill an important pablie 
•tatioo, by receiTing tho ^pointment of attorney-general of South CarohnB. Ha 
perlbrmed the duties oT tliat office with great abili^, tintil 1832, when he wm 
appointed miniBtar to Belgium, bj President JockBon. There be remained antal 
carl; in 1831, when be returned to Charleston, and was almost inimediatelj' 
elected to a seat in Cangrees. He flrst appeared there at the extretndinaij 
•esuoQ called bj President Van Bureo to oonsider the flnaadal aShirs of tbe 
country. There he displayed groat stateemanahip and floe powers of oratory, 
and waa rogarded by frienda ami Ibes us a rising man. At the end of bis con- . 
gressional term, he resumed the practice of Uw in Charloaton, and was pursuing 
bia avocatioDS with great ouergy and lelai, when President HarriBoo, in 1841, 
called him to bis cabinet as attorney-general of the United States. He continued 
in that station, under President Tyler, until the Summer of IMS, when, on the 
oocauon of a visit to Boston, with the chief magistrate, in June, be was seized 
frith illneasi and died there, on the 20th of that month, at the age of about Ibr^- 
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JOHN QUINCY AI>AMS. 
COUeON truthfUUy says: 



Judged by sucb a book orboraldry,JolmQuincy Adams appears a tmo nobte- 
man of nature, Ibr, in the midst of many wise, and good, and great men, he stood 
pre-iminent in virtue. Ho waa the worthy son of a worthy sire, the elder Pres- 
idont Adams, and waa bom at the family mansion at Quiocy, Uassachusetta, <m 
the 11th of July, 1T6I. At the age of eleven yests he accompanied hia &llier 
to Rurope, who went thitber as minister of tlie newly-declared independent 
United States of America. In Paris he waa much in thesociety of Dc Franklin 
Mid other distinguished men ; and it may ba truly snid that ho entered upon the 
duties of a loog public life bolbro ho was twelve years oT age, fbr Chen he learhed 
the useful rudimeols of diplomacy and statesmanship, lie attended echool in 
Paris and Amsterdam, aud waa in the Unirei^ty of Leyden, Gjr awbilo. In 
1781, when only fourteen yeora of sgo, he accompanied Ur. Dana (United States 
minister) to St Petersburg, as private secretai?; and during tho Winter of 
17B2-3, he traveled alone through Sweden and Denmark, and reached tho 
Hague in safety, whore his father was resident minister for the Uniicd Stat«H. 
Wben his father wsa appointed minister to England, ho retumcd-home, and en- 
tered Rarvard Univo[wty. as a student, where he waa graduated, in July, 1187. 

At the age of twenty years, yonng Adams commenced tho study of law with 
Jndge Parsons, at Newburyport,' and entered upon its practice in Boston. Pol- 
ttica engaged his attention, and he wrote niiidi on topics of public interest, 
especially concerning tho necessity of neutrality, on the part of the United Stateii 
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Id rels^on to the quiirrels ot other nations. On tlie recommecidatioD oT Hi. 
JeSbrson, Prcsiilrnt Waahingtou iutruduccd liim into the public Bervice of hb 
country, by appointing him resident mlniater in the Netherlands, in 1794. He 
was nilerward sent to Portugal, in the same capacity, but on big way ho Tos 
met by a now commission Troin his father (tlicn President), as resident ministn 
St Berlin. IIo was married in Tendon, in 1797, to a young lady from Uatyland, 
then residing there witti her Gitlicr. Mr. Adama rctumod to' Bosinn, in IBO), 
and the following year he w.ts elected to tlio Unssnehusctts Senate. In lgU3, 
he was sent to the Federal Senate, whore be uniformly supjiortcd the mea-^nrcs 
of Mr. Jefferson, the old political opponent of his Oitlier. Becnneo of that aet of 
obedience to the dictates of his conscience and judgment, the legislature d 
Massachusotts censured him, and ho resigned his seat, in 1806. Ilia republican 
sentiments increased with bis ago; and, in IB09, Mr. Madiscn sppoinled him 
minister plenipotentiary to tlie Russian court. Tlicra he wns much caressed by 
the Emperor Alexnnder; and when, in 181!, war was declared between tbe 
United States and Groat Britain, that monarch oflereil his mediatiOD. It wu 
rejected; and, in IB14. Mr. Adams was plncod at the head of the American 
commission appointed to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain. Ho 
atsa assisted in negotiating a commercial treaty with the same govemmeDl; and. 
in 1815, he was appointed minister to the English court. There ho remained 
until 181 7, when President Monroe called him to his cabinet as Sccrelaty of 
State. Tie filled that ofSce with signal ability during eight years, and then mc- 
ceoded Mr. Monroe as President of the United Slater 
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Jit. Adami' adminiaCrsiion of Ibur yeaze was remBrlcable for its calmnesg, and 
Um geaersl prospority of tbe country. Tbere was onbrokea peace with lureiga 
nations, and friondlj domestic relatiooi, until near tlie close or liia term, when 
part/ spirit became rampant. He waa succeeded in office by General Jackson, 
in the Spring of 1829, and retired to private life, more honored aad respected 
by all {Nirties thao aoy rctirinii; president since Wasbingtoii ]ett the chair of 
state. Uia couotrymon would not allow him to remain in repose ; and, in 1830, 
he was elected a representative in Congress. In December, 1831, he took his 

It there, and from that time until hie death he continued to be a [iiember of 



the House of Represenlativee, by consecutive reiilections. There be was distin- 
KUiabed fbr wise, enlightened, and liberal states manehip ; and, like the Ear] of 
Chatham, death came to him at hia post of duty. He was suddenly prostrated 
by paralysis, while in hia seat in the Rouse of Representatives, at Washington, 
on the 22d of February, 1348, and expired in the Speaker's room, in the capitol, 
on the following duy. His last words were, " Ttiis is the end of earth." He 
was in the eighty-tirst year of his age. 



DAVID CROCKETT. 

'* TIE sura jou ore right, tlien go ahead." is a wise maxim attributed Co one 
J) whose life was a continual illustration of the sentiment. Eveiy body bos 
heard of "Davy Crockett," the immortal back- woodsman of Tennessee — tho 
"crack shot" of the wilderness — i"Ccentric but honest member of Congress — llio 
"hero of the Alamo" — yet few know hia origin, hia early struggles, and ibo 
general current of his life. Histaiy has but few words concerning him, but tra- 
dition is garrulous over his many deeds. 

David Crockett was bora at tho mouth of tlie Limestone river. Greene county. 
Rost Tennessee, on tho 17lh of August, 178G. His Either was of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and took a prominent part in the War for Independence. It was all a 
wilderness around David's birth-place, and his soiil communed with nature in 
Its unbroken wildness, from the bogi[iuing. He grew to 3'oung manhood, with- 
out any education from books other than ho received in bis own rude home- 
When only seven yeare of ago, David's fiither was stripped of most of his little 
property, by fire. He opened a tavern in JofforBon county, where David w.is his 
main "help" until the ago of twelve years. Then ho was hired lo a Dutch 
cattlc-tindcr. who collected herds in Tennessee and Kentucky, aud drove them 
to the eastern markets. Tliis vagrant life, tlill of incident and adventure, suited 
youc^ Crockett, but, becoming dissatisfied witli liia employer, he deaorted him, 
and made liis way bock to his father's home. After tarrying there a year, he 
ran away, joined another cattic-mcrchant, and at tho end of the journey, in Vii^ 
ginia, he was dismissed, wi^i precisely four dollars in bis pocket. For three 
years ho was " knocking about," as he expressed it, and then sought hia father's 
homo again. He now enjoyed the advantages of a school for a few weeks; and 
Anally, after several unsuccessful lovo adventures, he married an excellent girl, and 
became a father, in 1810, when twenty-fouryoarsof v^. He settled an the bonks 
of the Eik river, and was pursuing the quiet avocation of a former, in Summer, 
and tho more stirring one of hunter, in the Autumn, when war was commenced 
with Great Britain, in 1812. Crockett was among the first to respond to Gen- 
oral Jackson's call for volunteers, and under that brave loader he was engagr.1 
in seTeral skirmishes «nd battles. Ho received the commission of colonel, at the 
close of the war, as a testimonial of hia worth. Bis wife had died while bo was 
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In tba army, and aereral amaU children were left to hia cure. Tbe wulmr of > 
deoeMed friend sood came lo his aid, and in this second vife ho Ibuod an ezeel- 
lent piardian lor his children. Sdod after his marriage, he remarcd to L^nreu 
count;, vrhera he was made JustlM of the peace, aiul was cIioscd to repr«eetit 
the district in the State legislature. Generous, full of fun, possessing gnat 
shrewdness, and " honest lo a tault,"i Crockett was very popular in the legii- 
Isture and amoog bis constituents. In the conree of a few reara he remored to 
Western Tanneoaee, where he became a famous hunter. With the rough back- 
woodsmoD there he woe a man after their own hearts, and he was ele«ed to a 
■eat in Congress, in 1 328, and again in 1830.' When the Americans in Tcua 
commenced their war fbr indepeadeace, toward the close of 1835, Crodteti 
hastened tbitber to help them, and at the storming of the Alamo, at Bexar, en 
the6thorMan:h, 1 836^ that eccentric hero woa kiUed. He was then fifijjeais 
«fage. 



NATHANIEL MACON. 

JOHN RANDOLPH, of Boani^e, made his friend. Nathaniel Hacon, one cf 
tho legatees of his estate, and in his Will, written with his own band, ia 
1833, he said of him, " He is the beat, and purest, and wisest man 1 ever knew.' 
Tlus was high praise from one who was always paraimonioua in commendation^ 
bnt it was eminently deserved. Mr. Macon was bom in Warren countj, Morlh 
OaroUna, in I7GT, His early youth gave nohle promise of excellonl maturity, 
and it was fullilled in ample measure. After a preparatory raurse of study, ha 
entered Princeton College. The tempest of the Revolution swept orer New 
Jersey, toward, the close oriTTS,and tiiat institution was closed. Young Hacon 
returned home, his heart glowing with sentiments of patriotism, which had 
ripened under the genial culture of President Witherspoon, and he entered tbe 
tnilitarf serrico with his brother, as a volunteer and private soldier. While in 
the army the people elected him to a seat in the House of Commons of bis native 
State, Then, as over aOorwnrd, he was unambitious of office as well as of money, 
and it was with great difficulty that he was persuaded to leave his oompaaiiHis- 
ln-arms,Bnd become a legislator. He yielded, and tlien commenced his long and 
brilliant public career, ila served as a State legislator for several yean, when, in 
1731, he was chosen to represent his district in the Federal Congress. lu that 
body ha took a high position at once ; and so acceptable were his services to hia 
constituents, that lie was reguhirly ret^lected to the same ofBce until 1815, when, 
without his knowledge, the legislature of ^sorth Carolina gave him a seat in the 
Senate of tbe United States. During Are years of his service in the Honso of 
RepresenUtivcs [1801-1806], he was Speaker of that body. He continued in 
the Senate until 1828, when, in the seventy-drst year of his age, he resigned, 
aud retired to private life. At that time he was a trustee of the TJnivcrsity of 
North Carolina, and justice of the pesce fbr Warren county. Tbeee ofBces ha 
also resigned, snd sought repose upon his plantation. 
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lb. Hacon wan called from hiB retirement, in 1S35, to asalRt in revidtifr Um 
Gonetitutioa of North Carolina, llo waa cboscn president of tbe canrention bs- 
sembled fbr that purpose; and the iostniment tlien framed bear« the marked 
impress of his geoiua and thoruufuhlj democratic sentlmenta. The following 
year he vaa chosen a presidential ol(?(?tor, gavo his vote in the Electoral CoUefte 
forUartinYan Buren, and then left the theatre of public lilb, forever. Tfaesands 
of his existence were almost numbered, (iud mercilutlf spared him the pains 
of Ion;; sickness. He had bees subject to occasional cramps in the stomach. 
On tho morninK of the !9Ih of June, 1831, lie arose early, as usual, drtssed, and 
shaved himself) and after break&at was engaged in cheerful conversation. At 
ten o'clock bo was seized wilh a spasm, and without a Btragglo after the first 

Crjsm, ho expired. Peacefully his noble soul left its eartti-tenement for iU 
B in light ineffable. As he lived, so ho died — a good man and abright example. 
Mr. Macon was a member of Congress thirty-Boren consecutive years; alonger 
term of service than was ever given by one man. Ho was appropriately styled 
tho Father of the House, and men of all creeds looked up to him as s Fatriaich 
for counsel aad guidance. 



SAMUEL SLATER. 

THE man who contributes to tho comfort of a pcopio and the real wealth of il 
nation by opening new and iisefui Qelds of industry, is a public benefactor. 
For such reasons, Samuel Slater, tbe father of the cotton manufacture in tha 
United Stales, ought to be held in highest esteem. He was a native of England, 
and was bora near Belper, in Derbyshire, on the dth of June, 1T68. After 
acquiring a good education, his father, who was a practical farmer, apprenticed 
Samuel to tbe celebrated Jedcdiah Stnitt, an eminent mechanic,' and then a 
piutnor with Sir Richard Arkwright, in the cotton-spinning business. Samuel 
was then fourteen years of age^ and being expert with Che pen and at figures, ho 
was much employed as a clerk in the counting-room. At about that time ha 
loat bis father, but found a good guardian in his master. He evinced an invent- 
ive genius and mechanical skill, at tho beginning, and be soon became tlio 
" favorite apprentice." During the last four or five years of his apprenticeship 
ho was Slrutt and Arkwright's "right hand man," as general overseer both in 
the making of machinery and in the manufacturing departmcnL 

Before be had reached his majority, youngSlater had formed a design of going to 
America, with models of all of Arkwright's machines. At that time tbe convey- 
ing of machinery fh>ni England to other countries was prohibited, and severe 
government restrictions were interposed. Slater know (hat, but was not dis- 
heartened. He ravealed his plans to no one, and when he left his mother, he 
gate her the impressioo that ho was only going to London. With a little money, 
hia models, and his indentures as an introduction, be sailed for New York on tho 
I3th of September, 1799, and arrived in November.' There he was employed 
for a short time, when a better prospect appeared in a proposition from Messrs. 
Almy and Brown, of Providence, Rhode Island, to join with them in preparations 
for cotton-spinning. He wont there, was taken to the little neighboring village 
of Pawtuckot, by the venerable Moses Bro«u,>and there, on the 18th of Jan- 
nary, 1790, ho commenced making machinery with his own bands. Eleven 
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months alWward tbey "started three eardf. drawin;; nod roving:, and Beren^- 
two spindlea, wliich were worked by an old fullin)t-mil1 water-wlieel in aclotbiera 
eitoblishmcnt." There they remslnod about twenty months, when they had 
several thousand pounds of vara on hand, oiler niakinfi great eDbrts (u n'cave it 
up and sell it. Such waa tho be^aning of the suceexsful manuFacture of cotton 
in the Dniled Slatee. Tench Coie and others had urRed tlio establishment of 
that branch or industry ; and several c^itallsts had ntccmptod it, but with poor 
success with imperfect maehinery. 

In 1T93, Mr. Slater was a bu^ness partner with Almy k Brown, and they 
huilt a factory yot [1855] standing, at Pawtucket. At about the snnie time he 
moiried Hannah 'nilkinson, of a Rood Rhode Island family; and, in 1195, imi- 
tal«d Mr. Slrutt by opening a Snbbath-school for children and youths, in his 
own house. Tlie manufhcturing business was gradually extended, and Mr. 
Slater took prtde^n sending to Mr. Strutt, aped mens of cotton yarn, equal to any 
manufitctured in Derbyshire. When war with Great Britain commenced, in 
1812, and domestic niaimfactures felt % powerful impulse, there were sctmi 
tliousnnd spindles in operation in Fawtucket alone; and within the little Slate 
of Rhode Island, there were over forty factories and about forty thousand spindlca, 
A writer, in 1813, estimated the number of cotton factories built and in couise 
of erection, eastward of the Delaware river, at five hundred.' 
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Wlicu President Jackson made liii eaauni lour, lie visited Pawtuckot, and, 
with the Vice-Preaideot, called oa Hr. Slater and tlmoked bim in the niLme of 
the natioD, for what be had done. " Yon taught ua how to spin," said the Pres- 
ident, "M aa to rival Great Britain in ber maniilactures; ;oit wit all theao 
thousands oT spindles at work, nhich I have been delighted in viowint;, and 
which have made so matijr happy bf luorative employment." "Yds, sir," Mr. 
SlUerreplied; "I iuppose that I gave out the paalm, and they have been sing- 
ing to the tune ever sioce." 

Ur. Slater died nt Webster, Maaaachuaetta, (where be had built a tactory, and 
resided during the latter jeais of his lifeX o° *>>« 2("<> °f Apnl> 1^31, at the age 
of about tizt/-seven years. 



mCltETIA MAKIA DAVIDSON. 



"T'HERE is DO record." says Dr. Sparks, "oFa greater prematurity of intellect, 
X or a more beaulirul dovelopmetit of Dative delicacy, sensibility, and moral 
purity." than was exhibited by Misa Lucretis Maria Davidson, tlio wonderful 
cbild-poat. She was the daughter of Dr. Oliver Davidson, and a iiiotiipr of tbo 
higboai susceptibility or feeling and purit; of taste. Slio was bom at I'latisburg, 
New York, on the 2Ttli of Septembor, IBOB. Her body was extromoly fragile 
fram earliest infancy until her death. Tlio spiondor and strength of her intellect 
appeared when language Qrst gave expression to her ideas, and at tlio ago of 
fbur jeara she was a thoughtful student nttlio Pluttshurg Academy. She shrunk 
ttxaa playmates, fbund no ploa.'iuro in their sports, and began to commit her 
thoughts (wbioh caiue iu Dumbcrs) to paper, bclbro Blie liad learned to write. 
Belbre she was nx yeara of ago her muther found a largo qiianliiv of paper 
covered with rude characters and ruder drawings of objects, which LiiL'ntia had 
mide, aud carefully hidden. She hod socrctly managed to make a rocuni of her 
thoughts, in letters of printed form, as she could not write, and on d<-u'ipliering 
tboiD, her mother discovered tliat they woro regular riiytnes, and the rude draw- 
ings were intended ua illustrative pictures. Here was an autlior illustrating her 
own writings before she was six years of ajro' The discovery gave the mother 
much Joy, but the child was inconsolable. The key to tho arcanum of her greatest 
happiness was in Che possession of another. 

LucroCia's thirst Ibr knowledKo incroased with her years, and alie would some- 
times exclaim, ''Oh that I could grospall at onccl" She wrote inces-iantly, 
when leisure from domestic employment would allow, but she destroyed all she 
wrote, tor a long time. Iter earliest preserved [locm was an epitiiph on a pet 
Rotrin, written in lier ninth year. At the ago of elci-en her Either look her to 
see a room which was decorated Ibr the purpose of celebrating the birlliHlay of 
WoshingKm in. The ornaments had nocliurms forlicr; the eAarafrer of Wash- 
ington occupied all her tlioujilits: and, on returning home, ahe wrote five eicel- 
lent veiws en that theme, .^n nunt ventured to express doubts of their origin- 
ality. The truthful child was sliockod at the hint of deception, and she imme- 
diately wrote a poetic epistle to her aunt, on tho subject, wbidi convinced her 
,tbat Lucretia was the author. 
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Befbre she was tireirs yeara of i^o- Lucretia had read most erf" the world of 
the Htandard English poelsj the wbula oTtlie nritiags or ShakBpeare, Kotiabae, 
■□d QoliUniilh ; much historj',and BeveralromanceBofthe betleraort. She mi 
pasaionatel/ foud of Nature, and she would sit Bx hours watchbg the donda, 
the stars, the frlorm, and the rainbow, aad when opportunitj offered, nuKd 
abstrauleilly in the Qolds and forests, as if in silent adtniration. Oa such ocn- 
sioDS her diirk of o would liglit up with ethereal splendor, and she seemed reaUj 
to cooiiDune with boitifn of angelic natures. At length her mother became lui 
iovalid, and the cares of tho Iiouaehold deFolvod on Lucretia. The little maiden 
toiled on and hoped on ; over obedient, self-sacriQeing, and thoughtful of ber 
mother's happini^s, while tho wio^ of her spirit "Suttercd vehemeotly againR 
tho prison baiB of cimimstancea, which kept it from soariog. "Oh," she said 
onedaytoher mother, " if / only possoased half tho meansof improvement which 
I see others slighting, I should bo tho happiest of tlio happy. I am now Bzteen 
yoora old, and what do I know? NothinRl" Ught soon beumod upon her 
darkened path. A generous stranger offered to Rive her erery advantage of 
education. The boon woa joyfully accepted, and Lucretia was placed in Urs. 
Willard's school, in Troy. There sho drank too deep and ardently at the fount- 
ain of knowledge — her applicatiou to study waa loo intense^ and her fragile 
fnune was too powerfully awayed by the energies of her spiriL During her first 
vacation sho suSferod severe illness. After her recovery she was placed in Miaa 
Gilbert's school, in Albany, bi;it soon another illness prostrated her. She lallied, 
and thon went homo to die. Like a llowcr when early frost hath touched it, 
that ewooC creature faded and drooped ; and on the S7th of August, 1825, the 
perfumo of hor mortal life waa exhaled in the sunboams of immortality, beforo 
■he liad completed hor seventeenth year. 

The last production of Miss Davidson's pen was written during ber final ill- 
ness, nnd was left unfinished.' She had a dread of icsanitj, and that pocni 
was ou tho ButqocL She wrote, 



JOHN AltMSTRONQ. 

WHILE the remnant of the Contitiontal army vroa cncompod near Newbnrgh, 
a few months before they were Qnolly disbanded, and much dlssatl££iCtion 
existed among the officers and soldiers because of the seeming injustice of Con- 
gress, anonymous Addresses appeared, couched in strong language, and calculated 
to incroDsa the discontents and to excite the sufferers to mutinous and rebclliooi 
raeasurea. Those addresses, which exhibited groat conius and power of ex- 
pression, were written by John Armstrong, ono of the aids to General Gale^ 
and a young man then about twenty-five years of ago. Ho was a eon of General 
John Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, who was distinguished in the French and 
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ladiaa war, and participated in tho militaiy evonta of the Kerolutlon. John 
\T3a bora ni Carlislo, Penns^lTania, od the 2Stb <it November, 175S, sad was 
educated in the college at Princeton. While a Uadent there, in 177S, lie joined 
the army aa a volunteer In Potter's PsnnajlvaniaTogimenl, aod waa eaoa after- 
ward appoinWd aid-de-oamp to General Meroer. Ho continued with that braro 
ofBcer until his doath, at Princeton, early in 1777. when be toak tho same posi- 
tion in tbe mihtsry Giznily of General Gates, with the rank of m^jor. He was 
with that officer until the capture of Burgoyne. ^Q 1780, he was promoted to 
■djutant-general of the Soathem army, when Gates took thti command, but be- 
oomiog ill on the banks of the Pedee, Colonel Otho H. Williams took li:8 place, 
until just before the battle near Camden, Then be resumed it, and continued 
with General Gates until tho cloee of the war. It seems to have been at the 
■uggestion of Genaral Gates and other distinguished officers, that Uajor Armstroog 
prepared the celebrated Sewbargh Addrtua.' 

TJoder tho administration of the goverameDt of Fcnosylvania, hy DickeoBon 
and Franklin, Major Armstrong was Secretary of State and BdJutaitt-gencraL 
These posts he occupied in 17S7, when lie was elected to a xcat iu Congress. 
In the Autumn of that year ho was appointed oneofthrco judges for tho Western 
Territory, but ho declined the honor. In nS9, he married a sister of Chancullor 
Livingston, of New York, and purchased a beautiful estate on Iho banks of the 
Hudson, in the upper part of Dutchess county, where ho ri^ided until ]iia death, 
flily-fjur years otterward. He continually refused publio office until tho year 
ISOO, wlion, by an almost unanimous vote of the legislature of New York, ho 
was chosen to represent the State in tho Federal Senate. Ho resigned thatofflco 
in 1802, but was roiilected, in 1803. A few months oflerward, Preadcnt Jcffcr- 
soa appointed him minister plenipotentiary to France, where he remained more 
than six yean^ a portion of tho time performing tlie duties of a separate mission 
to Spain, with which he was charged. 

In 1812, Major Armstrong was eommissioned a brigadier-general in tho army 
of tha United States, and took command in the city of Now York, iiulil called 
to the cabinet of Preisident Madison, the next yoar, ns Secretary of War. Ho 
accepted tho office with much reluetauee, for ho had many misgivings eonceming 
tbe success of tbe Americans. Ho at once made some radical clianges by sub- 
stituting young for old officera, and thereby made many bitter enemies. Tho 
tt^ture and coafli^ration of Washington, in 1814, led to his retirement from 
omce.' Public opinion then held him chiefly responsible for tliat catastrophe, 
but documentary evideooo proves the inju.'^tice of that opinion. No man over 
t<x^ office with purer motives, or left it with a better claim to the praise of a 
faithful servant. He retired to private lile, resumed agricultural pur^uils, and 
lived almost thirty years after leaving public employmenL He died at his seat 
at Rod Hook, Dutchess county, on the 1st of April, 1843, In the eightj-Bflh year 
of Ills age. General Armstrong ivos a pleasing^ writer. Flo is known to the 
public, as such, chieQy b; bis Life of Montgomery, Life of Ways*, and Ifotica t^ 
Hie Warefiaii. 
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HOSEA BALLOU. 

THAT ftiftod ond romarkablo promulgnMr of the reli^ous doctrine known aa 
Unieersalisia, llosea Ballou, woa the rnundsr of the sect In this countrj, 
and fur tliat reason, as well as Tor the patriarchal age to which he attained, ss a 
minuitcr, he was appropriate!; called li,v the affectiunate and reverential name 
of Father Bollou. lie was a native of Richmond, New Hampshire, where ha 
was born on the 30th of April, mi. Ilia onriy yeors wore pasaed among the 
beautiful and romantic Bcener; of Ballau'a Dale, and in the groves, " God'a flitt 
temples," hia devotional feelings were early stirred and long nourished. Hit 
early (jdueation was utterly neglected ; and it waa wlion he was upon tho verge 
oTmanliood that he Hrat studied English grammar, and applied himself earnestly 
to tho uoqniromcnt of knowlcdgo from books. At tho age of sixteen yean he 
first managed to read and wrilo fluently, alter a great deal of unaided indoetry 
and porseTerancc. In those efforta, tlio frimily Bible became his chief instructor, 
and it was the instrument, under God, tlint mode him what he was in iifler litb. 
Form labor was the daily occupation of his youtli, and it gave him phj-sical vigor 
fbr the aevero labors of a long life. 

At the age of eighteen years young Boliou became a member of the Baptist 
Church; His religious views soon changed. Tie became possessed of the idea 
that aii would bo tliiully happy, because "God is love, and hia grace is impar> 
tiaL" The idea took the form of a creed, and on earnest longing to have other« 
enjoy what he Ibit to be a great blessing, caused him to commence preaching, 
feebly yet effectively, at the ago of twenty yeara. At a common achool and an 
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■eadeiD]' be Btndiad intensely " nl^t nnd day, slept litllo and ate little." Tbsa 
he cocnmencei] school teaching lor a livelihood, Etudying nasiduoasly all th« 
(rhilo, and preaching his now and startling doctrine, occaaionelly. At the age 
of tnonty-foiir years he abandoned school teaching, and dedicatot! his tifo to tiio 
prODililgation of hia peculiar religious views, travelling Trum place to place, and 
Subsietiiig upon tlic free bounties of increasing friends. His itinerant labors 
ceased in 1794, when he became pastor of a congregatiun, first ia Dana, Massa- 
chusetts, and then in Barnard, Vermont. His ti-arfaro upon prevailing rclijiious 
opinions produced many bitter opponents, yet meekly and firmly ho labored on, 
Bpreoding the circle of his iuflueDco nich tongue and pen. Mr. Ballou vas 
undoubtedly the first wlio, in this country, inculcated Unitarianiiait ; and every 
wboro his doctrine was now, and "a strange thing in Israel." 

In IS04, Mr. Sallou published Xotaon Ok ParaUet. and soon nftcrwanl his 
Treatist on the Alonetnenl, appeared. These wero met by heartiest condemnation 
on the part or his opponents, while they were rcry highly estccn'cd by Ills rt'llgious 
adherents. In ISOT, ho was called to tbo pastoral charge of a congrepition at 
Portsmouth, New llam|)shire, wlicre lie continued to preach to croirdcd liouaci 
on tho Sabbath, and teach a school during the «-cck, until tho war between tho 
UJiitcd States and Great Britain was kindled, in 1813. IIo was in tlio midst of 
those who violently opposed tho war; and because ho patriotically espoused the 
causa ofhis country, ho made many bitter enemies, and impaired his uscrulnefs. 
Ho accordingly led Portsmouth, in 1815, and accepted a call to Salem. While 
there ho engaged in tho celebrated eontroversy with Kov, Abncr Kneehmd, 
whose faith in Christianity li.id failed him. It ended liapj^ily in tho avowed 
oottvictiOD of Mr. Kneehmd of tho truths of revealed religion. Mr. Ballou re- 
mained in Salem about two yenra, when ho was invited to make Boston lihi field 
of labor. Near tho close of 1817, ho was installed pastor of the Second Univcr- 
■aliat Church, in Boston, and that connection was only severed by his death. 
Tlicrc ilia ministrations were attended by Immense congn^tions, and lie laid 
the fbundations of UitiiaTianism and Universalism strong and deep in the New 
England metropolis. 

In 1819. Mr. Ballou establislied tho UniveraalUl ifaganikt, which soon acquired 
high reputation for its literary merits and denominational value. The following 
year ho eompiled'a collection of Hymns for the use of tiio sect; and soon after- 
ward be made a professional vi.'t to Xow York and Pbihidelpliia, where preat 
numbers of people listened to his eloquent and logical discourses. In Piiiladcl- 
phia, he preached in tho Waahinglon Oardeit Sali/an, no meeting-house being 
large enough to hold the immense crowds tliakgnthered to hear him. In 1831, 
he was associated with a nephew in publishing the Ui.iuertaliat Expositor, a 
quarterly periodical: and nt about tho same tlmo volumes of his Sermma and 
Leciurei wore published. In 1 834, ho wrote and put Ibrtli An Examination of 
Bit Doctrint of Future Relribulinn; and in llio meanwiiilo his pen was ever busy 
in contributions to denominational publications. Old aga now whitened his 
locks, yet his "ejre was not dim nor his natural ibrces abated," and at the age of 
neventy-two years [1843] he made a long journey to Akron, Ohio, to attend a 
notional convention of Univeraalinla. Thousands (locked thither to see and hear 
the far-lamed Fatlier Ballou, and were gratified. IIo ivas permitted to return to 
his beloved homo and (lock in safely, and continued his pastoral Inborn almost 
nine years longer. Finally, on the 7th of June, 1832. that eminently great Bnd 
pooil man died, nt the age of a little more than eighty years. He bad been a 
distlnguiahcil preacher (br the long period of sixty years. Ho was a vigorous 
yet generous polemic, a pleasing and voluminous writer, and an eloquent speaker. 
His thoughts, occasionally ezprcaied in verse, exhibit many bouitiful speciniena 
of genniDO poetry. 
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STEPHEN HOPKINS 



NEXT to Doctor Franklin, Stephen HopkinR. of Rlwde iBknd, waa the oldeM 
membor of llie Continental Conpresa, who signed the Dedajation of Indo- 
pcndenco. Ho wus bom in that portion of the town of Providence now called 
Bcituat«, on the Tlh of Uorcli, 1T07, The opportuniliee at tliU time and pl>o« 
ibr acquiring an education were few and weak, and Hopkins became a eelf- 
taugbt man in the truest sense of the term. He was a fanner until the age of 
Iweuly-five yeare, when ho comaionced mareantilo businesg in Providence. The 
Iblkiwing ;ear ha was chosen to represent Scituate in the Rhode Island leg^ 
lature, and was annually rci^loctcd until 1138. lie resumed his seat there in 
1141, and was made Speaker of the House. From that time until 17GI, be was 
almost every year a member nnd the Speaker of the lower House. In the latter 
jeor he was chosen chief justice of the colony. 

Ur. Hopkins was a dclefi;iite from Rhode Island in the Sret coSonial conven- 
tion, held Bt Albany, in 1754,' and two yeara afterward he was elected i^vernor 
of Rhode Island. Tliat [>a«ition he hold, with but a single interruption, until 
1767 ; and ha was very efficient in promoting the enlistment of volunteers in hi* 
province, for tho expeditions against the French and Indians. He even took • 
captain's commission, and placed liimself at the head of a volunteer corps, in 
ItbT, hut a change in events rendered their services unnecessary, and they were 
disbaiidc^ When the quarrel with tho mother country commenced. Governor 
Hopkins took a decided stand in lavor of the colonists; and officially and un- 
officially be labored inccasantly to promote a lh;a and independent spirit amoDg 
his countrymen. A proof of his love of justice, as well as a lovo of liberty, is 
G)und in the fact that he endeavored Co procure legislative enactments in (a>or 
of the emancipation of slaves in Rhode Island, and he actaslly gave freedom to 
ftll owned by hiinself. When, in 1774, a genera! Congress was proposed. Gov- 
ernor Hopkins wnrmly odvocated the measure, and was chosen one of the dele- 
gates for Rhode Islaud. At the same time he hold the important offices of chioT 
Justice of the provinL'e and representative in its Assembly. In 177S, he was a 
member of the Committee of Fublio Safety, in Rhode Island, and was sgain 
elected to Congress. There he advocated political independence; and in the 
Summer of 1776, he affixed his remarkable signature' to the noble maniTesto 
which declared it. 

Mr. Hopkins was elected to Congress, for the last time, in 1718, and was one 
of the committee who perfected dia Ariiciea of Conjederaiion for tho government 
of the United States, then fighting under one banner, for indepccdence. Re was 
then more than seventy years of age, yet be .was actively engaged in the duiiea 
of almost every important committee while be held his seat in Cuogreas. He re- 
tired in 1T80, and then withdrew from public life to enjoy repose and indulge in 
bis favorite study of the exact sciences. He was a distinguished mathematician, 
and rendered efficient service to scientific men in observing the tnnsit of Venus, 
in 1763.' But bis season of earthly repose and happiness was short The 
Patriot and Sago went down into the grave on the 19th of July, 1TB6, in the 
soventy-eighth year of his age. Through life he had been a constant attendant 
of the religious meetings of Friends, or Quakers, and was ever distinguished 
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ALBERT OALLATIN. 

DUBTNO ths most important period in tlia prof;'^^ °^ o"* Republic ifter iU 
pennHient organization, in 1183, Albert iiallatin, a nativa of Oenera, 
Switzerland, ww an w^iva, useful, and hi);hlj patriotic citizen and public officer. 
He waaborn on the 38th of January, ITGI. Hia Eimilj connections were of the 
jiigheet retpectabililf. Among these was the celebrated U. Neckcr and hia 
oquallj-distin^iBbed daughter, Madame de Statl. Ilia Tather, who died when 
Albert vaa Ibur years of age, was tiicn a councillor of Btate. At a proper am 
Albert woa placed In the Umvorailj' of Geneva, where he waa graduated in 1TT0. 
He had eariy felt and maoileated a zeoJ for republican institutions, and declining- 
the commiasioii of a lieutcnant-coloiisl in tbo service of one of the Gcrmun sov- 
ereigns, he came to America, in 1780, when only oineteen year« of age. In 
Novomher of that year ho entered the public service of his adopted country, by 
taking command of a small brt at Uachias. Maine, wliich woa gnrrieoncd t^ 
voluoteera and Indiana At the close of the war he taught the Frt-nch language 
in Harvard University, for awhile. Having received his patrimony from Europe, 
in 178i, he purchased lands in Virginia. He afterward established himself on 
the banka of the Monongahela, in Pennsylvania, where hia talents were SOOD 
brought into requisition. He was a member of the convention to revise the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, in 1789, and for two succeeding years be was rep- 
resentative of the State legiahtture. In that body those Suancial abilitiea, 
which afterward rendered him eminent in the administration of the national 
treasury, were manifested. In ]T93, he was elected to a seat in the Senate of 
ths United Statea, but, by a strictly party vote, he was excluded from it on tho 
ground of ineligibility, because nine years had not elapsed since his nntnralizo- 
tion in Tirginia.' He was immediately elected a member of the House of 
Representatives, whore he was confessedly the Republican leader, and was re- 
gaided as one of the most logical debaters and soundest statesmen in that body. 

Id 1801, President JeObrson appointed Ur. Gallatin Secretary of the Treasury. 
He exercised tlie functions of that ofSce with rare ability, during tlio whole of 
Jefferson's administration, and a part of Madison's, until 1813, when he went to 
St Petersburg, as one of the envoys extraordinary of tho United States, to nego- 
tiate with Great Britain under tho mediation of Russia.' He was appointed one 
of the commiasioners who negotiated a treaty of pooco with Great Britain, at 
Ohent, in 18U ; and early the following year he assisted in rnrming a commer- 
cial treaty with the same power. From 1816 until 1823, Mr. Gallatin waa res- 
ident minister of the United States at tho French court, and in the meanwhile 
had been employed on extmordinary missions to the Netherlands and to Great 
Britain. In these diplomatic services he waa ever skQful. and always vigilant in 
gTiardin? the true interests of his country. Other oBJcial stations had been 
proffbred him. .while he was abroad. President Madison invited him to become 
his Secretary of State, or Prime Minister: and President Monroe olTered him a 
place in his cabinet, as Secretary of the Navy. He also declined the nomination 
of Vice-President of tho United States which tho Democratic party oObrod him, 
in 1S24. 

Mr. Gallatin returned home, in 1828, and became a resident of New York tnty, 
where he took an active interest in all matters pertaining to the public good. 
In 1831. he wrote tlie memorial to Con^n'eas of the Frco-Trade Convention, and 
from tliat time until 1839, he gave a noble example of the true method of bank- 
ing, while he was President oTthe National Banlc. Ho was one of the foundei^ 
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S22 DAVID WOOSTER. 

and first president oTtlio council of (bo Kev York UniveTBitj. At the time irf 
his dcitli lie waa President oT the New York Historical Society, and also of tbo 
American Ethnological Society, of wliicb lie was chief founder. A few d»j» 
bcforo his death he was plccled odd of the first mcmbeiB of the SmilhsonisD In- 
■titute. His departors oecurred at his residence at Astoria, Long Island, on tb» 
12th of August 1649, at the age of mora than ciEbty-eight yeaifi 



DAVID WOOSTER. 

FOR nlmost fourscore ycais the Rravo of one of America's best heroes itas al- 
lowed to remain uchonored by a memorial-stone, until tradition had s'.niosl 
forgotten Iho ImlloiTcd spot. That hero was David Woostcr, irbo lost his life in 
the defence of the soil of his native State against timt rulliless invader. General 
Tryon. He was bom ut Stratford, Connecticiit, on the 2<1 of March, ITIO, and 
was graduated at Tale College, in 1138. When war between Eupland and 
Spain broke out the following jenr, he entered the provincial armv ns a licuteD- 
ant, and was soon afterward pronroted to the captaincy of a rc^sc) built and 
armed by the colony ne », gaarda cosla, or coast-guard. In 1740, ho married 
Uiss Clnpp, d.-sughtCT of the President of Tale College; nnd, in I7J5, we observe 
his first movements in milit:iTy life ns a captain in Colonel Burr's rofrimcnt in the 
eipediliiin ajpiinst Loulsburp. From Cajw Breton lie went to Kuropo in com- 
mand ofn enrtol-sliip.' But ho was not permitted to hnd in France, and he 
iailed for KncLind, whero he was received with great honor. Ho was rrcsentcd 
to the king, became a favorite at court, and was made n captain in the ri^ntar 
senice, unrier Sir William Peppcrell. When the French and Indian war in 
America broke out, be was commissioned a provincial colonel by the frovcmor 
of Connecticut, and was finally promoted to brigadiogencral. lie was in serv- 
ice to t)io end of that war; and when, in 1T75. the revolutionary fires kindled 
into a flame, ho was found ready to battle manfully for liis eountcy in its struggle 
for freedom. He waa with Arnold and Allen at tho capture of Tieonderega; and 
when the Continental army was organized, a few weeks later, be reecived tho 
appointment of brigadier-general, third in mnk. Ho was in command in Canada, 
in thoSpringof 1770; and iwon after his return toCimnectieut, liewasapiwinted 
first mnjor-gcjicral of the militia of that State. In that capocitj be was actively 
engaged wlien Trron invaded tho State, in tho Sprini; of 1777, and penetrated 
to and burned Danbury, Near lUdgefield ho lod k, body of militia in pureuit of 
tho invader, and there, in a W]irm engagement, on Sunday, the 27th of April, ho 
was f itally wounded by it musket-ball. Ho was conveyed to Danbury on a 
litter, whero he lived long enonph for liis wife and children to arrive from New 
Haven, and souths his dying hours. He expired on the !d of Uay, 1717, at the 
age of slMy-wven years, and was interred in Iho viHogo burying-ground. Con- 
gress ordered a monument to bo erected to his memoir, but that act of jnstioe 
iias never been accomplished by the Fodcral governmont. Tho legislature of 
Connecticut finally resolved to erect a memorial ; and in April, 1854, tho comer 
stone of a monument was lalJ, witli imposing ceremonies.' On opening tho 
grave, tho remains of the hero's epaulettes and plume, and tho fatal butld, wero 
found among his tiones. 
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THOMAS MAODONOUOH. 

ON the Tery ixj when WasMngton rengned hta militaiy cc 
custody of CongTOM, fiom whom be had receiTed it, ft fiiture AnHnican 
luval hero vaa born in Newcastla county, Delanwe. It wm on the S3d oT 
December, 17S3, and that fcerm oT a hero iraa Thomaa Hacdonou^ At the 
■ge of fifteen jeara he obtained a midabipman's wairant, and in the war with 
Tripoli be was dislinguiahed for bravery. He was one of the daring men selected 
by Decatur to asiet liun in buming the FhUoMphia Irigate,' and he partook Of 
the hoQori of that biiUtaut exploiL When war with Great Britain waa proclaimed 
in 1S13, MacdoDough held a lieutenant's commission, having received it in Feb- 
niaiy, IBOT, He was ordered to Bervice ou Lake Champlain, and in July, 1813, 
he waa promoted to masler-commandaQt There was very little for him to do, 
in that quarter, for some time, and he liecame restive in comparative idleneoa. 
Bat opportuni^ for action came at last, and be gladly accepted and nobly im- 
proved it The war in Europe having been BuBpended, early in 1814, Iq- the 
abdication of Napoleon and the capture of Paris by the allied aRniea, the British 
forces in America were largely augmented. Quite a strong army, under Sir 
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George Prevoat, invaded New Toric ftom the St LawreQce; and » fleet, undH 
Commodore Downie, Miled ap Lake Chiunplain to cooperate with the Und foraet. 
Tbej ware called " the flower of Wellmglon's army, and the cream of Nelaoa'i 
marineB." Qensral Macomb waa in command of a small land force, compond 
chieOy of local militia, and Uacdooough had a little tquaditm of four Bhipa and 
ten i^efB, with an segregate of eigbly-siz guna. Such was the force whidi 
stood ID the way of (he sanguine invader. On the 11th of September, 1814, the 
BritLBh land and naval tbrctia both approached. The conflict we« abort but de- 
daive. MacdoDou^ b; superior nautical aJdIl and deiteritj' in the management 
c£ gums, soon caused the British 9ag to Fall, when Prevogt, in diamaj, hasdl/ 
retioated, leaving victory with the Americans on both land and water.' TW 
victory was hailed with great joy thronghont the country, and Macdonoagfa'a 
bme was proclaimed every where, in oiation uid in song. Congres awarded 
bim a gold commemorative medal, and gave him the commisBion of a poet ca{»- 
tain. Other nibstantial rewards were bestowed. The State of New York gave 
him one thoosand acres of land ; that of Termont, two hundred acres ; and the 
dtias of New York and Albany each gave htm a lot of ground. At about the 
dose of the war, Commodore Macdonough'g health gave war, yet ho lived tor 
more than ten years with the tooth of consumption oDdermining hia dtadd d 
lib. He died on the 10th c^ November, 1825, at the afre of about forty-two 
years. He was exemplary in every relation oTUro, and bad but few of the com- 
moD bulta of hnmaiutj. His bravery was bora of true courage, not of mxm 
inlreiddity, and he never quuled in the &w of most imminent danger.) 



SAMUEL SMITH. 

SAHTTBL fflflTH, Q» " hero of Fort MifOin," lived more than az^ yean afttf 
the adiievementa there, which won br bim that appropriate title. He wai 
anativaof laaoaster coan^, Penm^lvaoia, where he was bom on the a7th c^ 
Jannaij, 1TS2. His ftither was a dininguiahed public man, first in Pennaylvanis 
and then in Ifaiylaod. Samnel'a education commenced at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was completed at an academy in Elktoo, Maryland, after his father 
mads Baltimore bis reeidenoe. At tbe age of fourteen yeara ha entered hia 
&ther'B oounting-houae aa a clerk, remained them Bve yeais, aod then, in 1173, 
departed fbr Havre as supercargo in one of his father's vessela. After travelling 
extensively ou (he Oondnent, he retanied home, and found his countrymen in 
the midst of the exdtements of the opening of the revolutionary hostilities. The 
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butlea at Lexinf^n, Concord, end Breed's Hill, had been fi>ug;hL Fired wiUi 
pAtriotiQ E«al. young Smith aought to serre his country in the array ; and in 
Jaauiuy, 1776, be abtaiiied a captoia'a commisaion in Colonel Bmollwtxid'g la- 
ment. He was Boon afterward promoted to the rank of major ; and early in 
II77, he received a lieutenant-colonera commisaion. In that capacity ho served 
with distinction in the baWe of Brandywine, and a few weeks later won Unfad- 
ing laurels for his gallant defence of Fort UiSin, a littlo below Philadelphia, of 
which he was commander. There, for seven ireeks, he sust^ned a Bi^ hy a 
greatly superior force, and abandoned the fort only when the defences were no 
Icnger tenable. For his aerviceil thers, Congress voted him a sword, and the 
country rang with his praisee. He afterward suffered with the arm; at Valley 
Forge, and fought on the plains of Monmouth. 

At the close of the war. Colonel Smith waa appointed a brigadier^neral erf 
militia, and commauded the HsryUnd troops under General Lee, in quelling the 
" Whiskey Insurrection " in Western Pennsylvania. He was active in support 
ofWashiogton's administration throughout; and, in ITB3, he was elected to 
represent the Baltimore district in the Federal Congress, wiiere he femwned for 
ten consecutive years. Ho hold the commission oT major-general of militia dur- 
ing the war of 1812-15, and was active in measures to repel invading Britoi^^ 
at Baltimore, in I8I4. Two years aflerward he was again elected to Congress, 
and served in the House of Representatives for six years. He was also a mem- 
ber of the United Slates Senate for many years. In 1S3S, during a fearful riot 
in Baltimore, his military services were again brought into requisition, and by 
his prompt efforts the tUsturbance was soon quelled. The mob had deSed the 
civil authority, and were wantonly dcatroymg property, when the aged general 
appeared in Uicir midst, bearing the American fiag, and calling upon peaceably- 
disposed citizens to raUy and assist him in sustaining law and order. That 
reeiilt was soon accomplished. In the Autumn of the same year, when at the 
age of more than eighty.fbur years, he was elected mayor of Baltimore, by an 
almost unanimous vote. He held that office by reiiiection untU his death, which 
ooonned on the 22d of April, 1839, in the cighty-serentb year of his age. 



JEHUDI A8HMUN. 

rS first ^;ent of the American Colonization Society, employed to pluit a set* 
llement of fVee n^roes in the land of their fathers, was Jeliudl AshmuD, 
the son of pious parents who resided near the westen shore of Lake Champltdn, 
in the State of New York. In the town of Champlain he was bom, in April, 
1794, and was graduated at Burlington College, in 1616. Ho commenced prep- 
arations for the miulBtry in the theological seminary at Bangor, in Maine, hut 
soon made his residenos in the District of Columbia, became attached to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ttiere, and took a zealous part in the early efforts 
to fbund a colony of free blacks in Africa. His zeal and usefulness were appre- 
dated by the American Colonization Society; and, in 1822, he was ^pointed 
to Cake charge of a roiinforccment for their infknt Bettlemcnt in Africa. He be- 
came the general ageut there, and it was nect?asary for him to perform the duties 
of legislator, Boldier, and engineer. Afflictions fell upon him at the beginning. 
ICis wife died ; and within three months alter his arrival, when the whole force 
of the colonists consiated of only Ihirty-flve men and boys, ha was attacked hy 
■mied aavi^es. They were repulsed, but in December they returned with 
greatly incr^^ed numbers, aud utter extermination of the Uttle ookmy seemed 
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7«us Ur. AsbDian b . . . _ 

Btkm of the Repablic ot Liberia, but tbe tDal&rift oT tha lowlands n 
inrowli upon his health, mooth afler mooth, until he was compoUed to iMurn t« 
Antetim to recniit His departure was a groat ^ef to the coloaiatSi who nnr 
DDmbered twelTe hundred iouls. He felt that tbe band of decay was apoti bin. 
and he expreemd a belier that he should never return. Like tbe fiienda cf 
Paul, ther kiaaed him, "Sorrowing meet (^ all fix' tbe worda which he qiake, 
Uiat they abonld see hia lace no more. And they accompanied him to tbe ahip.'^ 
Men, women, and children, parted with >iiTti at the ahore, with tewa. Hia an- 
tidpattons were realized, for on the 2Gth of August, 1828, only a fbrtnigbt after 
hia arriTal at New Hsren, he departed ftir the " happy land," ^ ^^ f^ of 
thirtj-fbur years. There is a handsome monument to bis memwyin a oemetety 
in New Haven. 



JOHN CALDWELL OALHOUN. 

BT br the most profound, oonsiBtent, and popular statesman that South Caro- 
lina bas ever produced, was John C. Calhoun, whoM name will ever be 
OHOciated in history with the institution of Slavery as its moM cordial and honest 
defender. He will be remembered, too, as an uncorrupt patriot, and a sktea- 
man above reproach. Tbat idol of tbe Carolinians was tbe «on of Patrick Calhoun. 
an Iiisbman of great respectability, who took front rank among tbe patriota in 
Western Carolina during the War fbr Independence. John was bom in Abbe- 
ville district, South Carolina, on the IBth of March, I7S3. His mother was a 
Tliginia lady of great worth, and to her care the moulding of the young mind 
and hwt (^ the future atateaman was <diieBy Intrusted. Although he was a 
great reader, trma childhood, yet, until late innwthbood, be bad itcqi^red very 
Uttle education tma systemaoo iuatmction. -TJuder the charge of hia brotbe^iIt- 
law, Dr. Waddel, trf'&dambia oounty, Oeorgi% be was prepared fbr college, and 
entered Yale, as a student, in IBOa. Hia progt«as there was exceedingly rapid. 
Rii genius beamed forth cUily, more and more; and, in 1804, he was graduated 
with the highest honora of the inadtation. Pre^dent Dwigbt admired him for 
his many manly virtues ; and on one occamon he remarked, " Tliat boy, Cathoon, 
bas talent enough (o be President of the United States, and will beoome one 
yet, I confidently [nedict." 

tor three years subsequent to bis leaving coD^e, Calhoun studied law, hi 
Utobfield, Connecticut, and then entered upon its practice in his native district 
He waa elected to a seat in tiie legislature of South Canlina, the foUowinfc year 
[ISOB], and after serving two tennii there, be was chosen to represent his disDict 
m the Federal Congress. At tbst time a war spirit was kindling throughout tbe 
nation, and Mr. Calhoun entered Congress when his One abilities were most 
needed. He was a Btaunch republican ; and during his career of six years in the 
House of RepreaentatiFeB, be was an eloquent and consiHtent supporter of Pres- 
ident Madison's edmioistration. Mr. Monroe bo highly appreciated his abOitiea, 
that when he took tbe presidential chair, in 1B11, he called Mr. Calhoun to his 
cabinet as Secretaiy of War. In that capacity his great administrative abilities. 
BO early discovered by President Dwigbt, were daily manKeeted, and he pw 
fbrmed tbe duties of his office with signal fldelity and energy, during the wbok 
eight years of Mr. Monroe's administration. He was elected Ylce-Preaident ef 
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(he United Stales, in 1825, and held that pmittaii more titan six jean having 
been reetecCad, with President Jackson, in IBIS. In 1831, when Robert T. 
IlaTDO left the Senate to become governor of 3oath Can^na, Mr. Golhonii waa 
ctuMea hia auocessor, and rcsigaed the vice-presidency. At the end of the term 
(br which he was chcmeti, he retired to private life, and sought repose in the 
bosom of his Iknilj. In 1843, he vas called to the cabinet of Preadent Tyle^ 
as Secrelarjr of State ; and, in 1845, he was again chosen United Stales Senator, 
by the lef^islatore <^ South Carolina. He continued in that exalted poaition 
until his death, which occurred at Washington cit;, on the 3lBt of March, I8G0, 
at the age of Bizty^eight years. 

Few men have exerted a more powerful and controlling sway over the opinions 
of vast masses of men, than Mr. Calhoun, fbr his views on several topics cwn- 
cided with those of the great majority of the Southern people ; and he was known 
to be inBezibly honeflt and true, and emineaUy reliable. No man of his faith 
ever doubted that leader any more than his creed. As a statesmau, be waa f\iU 
of forecast, acute in judgment, and comprehensive in his general views. Hevras 
eminently conservative in many things, and by precept and example, recom- 
mended " masterly inactivity " a« preferable to mere impulsive and effervescent 
movements. When intelligence come, in 1848, that Louis Philippe was driven 
fhtm Paris and the Frendi Bepnblic had been proclaimed, it waa proposed, in 
(be United States Senate, that our government sbould adcoowledge the new 
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order of thiEi)^ " Wait until it beoomee a Republic," were the irordi oT cantioDi 
wisdom utteivd b; SeDotor Calhoun. We Aa« waited wTen jean, ud Fnon 
ia yet [ISSSj ruled by an lUDrper. Daniel Webner said of Ur. Callunn, in the 
Senate of tlie United States, " We shall hereafter, I am anre, Indulge in it u a 
(frateftil recollection, that we hare lived in his age, that we have been his oon- 
tempoisriee, tliat we have seen him, and heard hun, ancTknown Mm." 



HENRY DEARBORN. 

WHEM the gDvemment of the United States declaied war againgt Great 
IT Britain, in 1812, the chief command of tho anajr then authorized to be 
raised, was piven to Heniy Dearborn, a meritorii^ soJdier of the War for Indt- 
pendeoce. Ue was bom in Hampton, New Hsnipehira, in March. 1751. tie 
■tudied the ecieaco of mediciDe with Doctor Jackson, of Portsmoutfa, and com- 
menced iia practice there in 1772, As tlie alorm-clouds of Ihe iinpendiog Rero- 
Intion gathered, he took an active part in politics on the side of the patriots, and 
gave touch' attention to military afiain. When, on the 10th i^ April, 177G, in- 
telligence reached Portsmouth of the sidrmighee at Leungton and Concord the 
preceding day, young Dearborn marched in baste to Cambridge, at the head oT 
sixty volunteers. Ho eoon returned to Now Hampshire, was elected a captain 
in the regiiaent of Colonel Stark, enlisted hi« company, and was ^ain at Gun- 
bridge on the 15th of May. In the memorable battle on Breed's Hill, on the 
I7th of June following, Captain Doarboro behaved gallantly; and in Septemba 
ensuing, ho accompanied General Arnold in his perilous march scroas the wiMer- 
neas iVom the Kennebec to the SI. Lawrence. Famine, with the keenneaa ot • 
wolfs appetite, fell upon them, and a Sne dog belonging to Captain Deartwnt, 
that accompanied them, was used for tbod. Even moose-skin bteecbee wen 
boiled; the extracted mudlago served ae soup, and the hide was roamed and 
Baton. Many died from hunger and fatigue, and Captain Dearborn himself was 
left ill of a lever in the hut of a farmer, on tho bonks of the Chaudiere, without 
a physician. He slowly recovered, joined the army at Qoebcc, in December, 
participated in the siege and ossaalt of that dly, under Montgomery, and was 
made a prisoner. Ho was permitted to return home on pnrolo the IbUowing 
May. His exchange was not effected until March, 1777, when be was appointed 
Biajor in Scammell's regiment; and was at Ticonderoga. in May fbllowing. In 
(he oventfiil conflicts at Saratoga, in Iho ensuing Autumn, he gallantly partic- 
ipated, and shared in the honors of the capture of Burgoroc. General Qates 
gave him special notice in his despatch to Congress. Ho was promoted to lien- 
tenaot-oolonel in Cilley's regiment, nnd in that capacity he pHrticIpaled in the 

SUant charge at Moomouth, after Lee's retreat, that broke the power of the 
itish force. 

Licnteuant-colonel Dearborn accompanied General Bollivan in his expedition 
against the Sen ecas, in 1779. In 17S0, ho again became attached to Colonel Scam- 
mell's re^ment, and on tho death of that officer during the siege of Yorfctown, 
Dearborn succeeded to his rank and command. After that event he waa on 
duty at the frontier post of Saratoga, under the immediate command of Lord 
Stirling, and there, at tlje close of the war. liis military services in the Continental 
tfmy ended. He settled upon the banks of the Kennebec, in 17B4, and engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. In 1789, Washington appointed him marsluil of the 
Distnot of Maine; and twice he was elected to i seat in Congrev from that 
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territory. Mr. Jofferaon called himto his cabinet aflSeoretiUTof War, in IBOl, 
and he dis^hHi^ged the duties of tbat ofQce with great abilitj and fidelity, during 
JeRbrBon's eotire admiuiBtration of eight years. On retiring, in 1809, Freeideat 
HadiBOa gava him the lucrative office of collector at the port of Boeton. In 
Februaiy, 1812, when war with Great Britain ^jpearod inevitable, Colonel Dear- 
bom was commissioned senior majo^genersl of theamif; and the fallowing 
^)riiig be was in chief command at the capture of York (now Toronto), in Can- 
ads, where Qeneral Pike was killed. He continue in command, for awhile 
tonger, when the President recalled him on tbe ground of ill health, and be 
assumed command of the military district of New York city. He retired to 
private life, in IfllS, where ho remained until 1822, whco President Monroe ap- 
pointed him minister to Portugal. At bia own request he was permitted to re- 
turn home, alter an absence of two jean, and resided most of the time m Boston, 
until his death. Thnt event occurred at the bouse of bis son, in Roxbury, Uas- 
Bw:hiuettB,oatbe6thof June, 1S29, at the age of seventy-eight yeai«. 



ABIEL HOLMES. 



BsUt vliti am Tlcboi ef Hit ipoiM vgtlii," 

In this category of beneliictors, Abicl Holmes, D.D., holds a coospicuous place, 
■ad Americans should cherish his memoTy with pride and deepest affection. His 
Aniuib of America, in two volumes, is one of tbe most valuable historical pab- 
licatioDS ever issued from the press, as a work of roTerence. And as an Armaiitt 
be is best known to tbe wofld. 

Abiol Holmes was bom at Woodstock, Connecticut, in December, 1163. He 
was graduated at Yale College at the age of twenty years, and went immediately 
to South Carolina as an instructor in a private family. He had received religions 
impressions at an early age, and these deepened with the lapse of years. Ths 
goepel ministry opened to his mind a field of great UBefuliieas, and he entered 
upon it as a pastor of a church at Midway, Qeorgia, in the Autumn of IT86. 
There he remained until the Summer of 1191, when he visited New England, 
and accepted an invitation to become pastor of tbe first Congr^ational Church 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was ever studious, and Biography and History 
had great dianna 6r him. In 1198, he wrote and published a Life of President 
Stiles, of Yale College; and, in 1805. hii Aiinah of America was first pubUsbed. 
An edition was printed in England, in 1813: and, in 1829, a much-improved 
edition, in which the record Is continued until IS2T. was published at Cambridge, 
With this cditioD of Bahna' Annais, the Amtrican Regiattr &om 1S26 to 1S30 
inclusive, and the American Abnaaac from ISJO to the present time, a h'brary 
hag an unbroken record of events in the United States fKini the earliest settle- 
ments. In aiidition to his works just mentioued. Dr. Holmee published about 
thirty pamphlets, consisting chiefly of sermons and historical disquisitiooB. He 
died at Cambrid^re, Massacbusetts, on the 4th day of June, 1831, at the age of 
almost seveDtj-four yeara, 
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PHILIP SYNO PHYSIC. 

PtTTT.TP STNO PHYSIC tiM been appropriBtelj called the WaAitigtm—ibB 
Uaro and Sage — at the medical profession, becanse, always cautions, he 
WM ne* eitbelMi readj tbr bdj emergency, and bis givat mind nerer (kilcd in 
its nMMiroM amidat the looet comptiEsted difflcnltiea. That eminent physicnn 
WH bora in Philadelphia, on theltb of July, 1768. His lather bad been keq)er 
of the gnat aal <^tlie colony of PennaylTaiiia; and, prior to the Berohilion, ha 
bad durge of the estates of the Ponn family, u confidential agent At the age 
of eleven jreara, Philip was placed under the chai^ of Robert Ptoad, prindpal 
of KD academy that belonged to the Society of Frieuds, and in due time entered 
the TTniyeisi^ of Peonsylvuiia, ae B. Etudeitt He was gndoated in 1165, and 
immediately commonced the study of medicine with the distingniabed ProG^aeor 
Kubn. After attending a oonrae of tDCdii>3l locturea at the unirersity, he em- 
bulrad (or Europe, in the Autumn of IISB, in compan; with his fkther, y/bo, 
throngfa inSnential fiiendg in England, procured the admission of Phitip to the 
(Kmdahip and private instruction of the eminent Dr. John Hunter. No man 
ever had a better opportunity for acquiring a thorough kiiowledg« of tbe 
healing art, and of practical snisery, than young Phy«(^ and be nobly improred 
it to bta own benefit and that w liia race. Kis taenia were so cona^ucnoaa, that 
OD the eaniect recommendation oT Dr. Hunter, Physic was appointed boose sur- 
geon to St George's Hospital, in 1T90, to serve ooe year. At the close </the 
term he reo^ved a diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons, in London, and 
Dr. Hunter offOTed lum a proTessioQal partnership. The yonng man had resolved 
to make his native city the chief theatre of bis career, aod after remaining with 
Hunterdoiing 1T91, be went to Edinburgh, studied and observed lUligenUj 
tfaera^ in the TJoiverslty and in the Royal Inflnoaiy, obtained the degree of 
U.D., in Uaj, 1193, and in September, returned to America. 

Thus prepared, Dr. Physic entered upon the practice of bis profession, in 
Philadelphia. In 1193, the yellow fever tested bis skill, moral courage, and 
benevolenoe, to the nCmost, and all appeared eminently oonspicaona. The Bil- 
lowing year be was ctK«en to be one c^ the surgeons of the Pennsylvania Hoa- 
(dtal; and, when the yellow fever again prevailed, in 1T9B, his services were of 
the greatest [mpiHtance. In ISOl, be was appinnted surgeon extraordioaiy to 
the Philadelphia Alm^oose Inflrmory, The Ibllowing year, on the earnest re- 
quest of a number of medical studcnta, he delivered a course of lectures on Sur- 
gery. They were exceedingly popular, and students came from all parts of the 
oonntry co enjoy bis instructions. In 1SD5, s proieHaorship of suif^ry, distfaict 
from anatomy, wss instituted in the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Pbyse 
was called to that cbair. In fact it was created for him. He performed the 
duties of that station in a highly satisfactory manner, until 1919. when he was 
transferred to the cbair of anatomy, in the same institntion, on the death of its 
Incumbent (his nephew), John Syiig Dorsey. Year after year he continued his 
lecturee to great numbers of medical stndenta, Qotwithstending his extensve 
practice and college duties made bis labora very gresC 

In 1821, Dr. Physic was appointed consulting surgeon to the Philadelphia 
Institution for the Blind; and, in 1824, he was elected pre^dent <^ the FbOa- 
delpbia HeiUcal Society, a station wbit4i be 911ed with great dignity until his 
de^h. In 183S, the Prenoh Royal Academy of Hedidne made him an honorary 
member of that institution, the first dignity of the kind ever received by an 
American. He was also msde an honora^ fallow of the Royal Medical aitd 
Ohirnrgical Sode^ of London. In 1S31, failing bealtb caused Dr. Physic to 
nmga his prof^osorship in the DniverBi^, when he was immediately sleeted 
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Bmeritiu Profeasor of Stu^ir and Auatom/, in that inatitutiou. His physlal 
ayBWm gradtully gave vaj under hie mceaaant proresaional toil, and on tbe ISth 
o! December, 1831, that eminent surgeon expired in Philadelpliia, at the age of 
nitj-nine jeais. The immediate cause of his death was bydrothomr. Besides 
hia lectures, Dr. Physic wrote but little. He labored intenael;, in hia prolefflkiD, 
■nd lefl anthorahlp to others. 



JOHN SEVIBU. , 

SOON after the return oT peace when the 'War for Independence had ce«sed, 
the hardj mountaineera of the extreme western portions of North Caro- 
Utm, established a separate goremment, and, in boner of Dr. Franklin, called 
the new State Fbanelami>. A. brave militia officer oFthe Revolution was chosen 
governor, but his rule and the new State were of short duration. That ofBccr 
was John Sevier, a descendant of an ancient French familj', the original orthog- 
raphy o( which was Xavier. He was bom on the banlis of the Shenandoah, io 
Virginia, about the year 1740. He waa a bold nud fearless youth, and was 
en^iged much in athletic exercises during the earlier years of his manhood. In 
1139, he accompanied an exploring party to Kost Tennessee, and settled on the 
Holston river, with hia father and brother. There be assisted in erecting Fort 
Watauga, and was afterward made the commander of the little garrison, 
with the commission of captain. Tbe Cherokces were then prowling around, 
with hostile intentions, Britisli emissaries having excited them agunst the cdl- 
ODiBla. One pleasant morning in June, 17T6, the gallant capl^u saw a young 
lady running with the speed of a doe, lowoj^ tbe fort, pursued by a party of 
Cherokees under "Old Abraham," one oftheirmoet noted cbieft. With a single 
boned she leaped the paliaadea, and fell into the anna of Captain Sevier. It was 
a lucky leap (or Catherine SherriU, for she was caught bj a husband, unto whom 
Aa bore ten children. 

Captain Sevier was with Evan Shelby at the battle of Point Pleasant, in 1714. 
During the first five yean of tbe war he K'as an active Whig partisan on the 
mountain frontier? of the Carolinas; and, in 1760, when Comwallia was pene- 
Inting toward the hills, he held the commis^on of colonel. He greatly distin- 
guished himself at the battle on King's Mountain, in October of tliat year, and 
also at Musgrove'a Mills. Tbe following year he quieted hostile Indians among 
tiM mouDtaini, by a severe chastisement. At tbe close of the war he was com- 
misdoned a brigadier; and ho was so much beloved by tbe people, that on tha 
formation of the Slate of Fbakkland, above alluded to, he was elected governor ' 
by onaniiaous aoclamation. He was so often enga^^^cd in conferences with tha 
Indians, that they gave him a name which signified treaty-maker. When Ten- 
nessee was organized, and admitted into the Union as an independent Stale, 
Sevier was Blasted its first governor. In iSl ), he was elected to a seat in Con- 
gresB, and was reelected in 1813. He was a firm supporter of President Madi- 
son's administration, and was appointed an Indian commissioDor for his Slato 
and tbe adjoining terriloHea. While engaged in the duties of his ofBce near Fort 
Decatur, on the east aide of the Talhipoosa river, be died, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1S15, at the age of about aeventy-Bve years. There he was buried with 
the honors of war, under the direction of tbe late General Gaines. No stone, it 
is said, identifies his grave; but in a cemetery at Nashville, a handsome marble 
cenotaph has been erected to his memiHy, by " An admirer of Patriotisna and 
Merit unreqailed." 
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ISABKLLA GRAHAM. 

EARTH hnth ita angels, brifrlit and lovely. They often walk in tlie (fnrdcn of 
bunutnily unobserved. Tlieir foot-priDts are pearly wilh Heaven's choieefil 
blessings I fragrant flowers spring up nnd bloom continually m their presenCB, 
and tlio birds of paradise warble unccnsiiif^ly in the branches benenth which 
tbey reolino. Tliey are bom of true religion in the heart Their.erced oomea 
down from heaven, anil is as broad as humanity; tbeir bopo is a golden cbaia oT 
promises suspended from the throne of infinite goodness; their example is * 
preneher of rightpousness co-working willi the Great Eedeemer. 

Oftlicso blesswl ones of cnnli, was Isnhella Graham, a native oT Lanaricshire,' 
Scotland, where she was bom on the 29tli of Julj, 1142. Her maiden name 
was Marshall, and during ber earlier years her fother occupied the estate, onee 
the rosideaco of the renowned William Wallace. Isabella was early trained to 
physical activity, and was blessed with n superior educHtion, which afterward 
became her life-dependence. Her moral and religious culture kept pace with 
her intellectual improvement, and under the teaching of Dr. Witheispoon (afler- 
ward president of the college at Princeton, New Jersey), she became a Christian 
professor at the ago of sovonteen years. 

Miss Marshall was married to Df. John Graham, an army surgeon, in 1765, 
and tbe following year neeompanied him to Canada, whither ho was ordered to 
join his regiment. She was a resident of a garrison at Fort Niagara for several 
years, and just befbro the American Revolution broke out, she accompanied her 
husband to the Island of Antiffua. Then tlie furnace of affliction was prepared 
for her, Pinit, intelligence came that her deer mother was buried. Soon after 
that two of ber dear friends were removed by death ; and in the Autumn of 
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lTT4,herexceUeDt hugbandwas takoa from ber, after a few days' lllneea, leaviDg 
bar in a strange land, with throe iniiuit daughters. But she waa not fhendleaa. 
9he bad freely cast her bread of beneroleQce upon the waters, and it retorued to 
her by oonespondiQg beaevolenoe, when it was moat needed.' 

After giving birth lo a aao, Mrs. (rraham returned to Scotland. Her aged 
btber hnd become impoverished, and was added to the dependants upon her 
efforts foe a livelihood. She opened a small school, and livml upon coarse and 
scanty food, made sweet hy the thoi^ght that it was earned far those she loved. 
Old aaiuainianeea among tlie rich and gay passed the humble widow by, but old 
fneaib, with hearts in their bauds, assisted her in establishing a boarding-school 
in Edmburgh. God prospered her, and aire distributed freely of her little abuud- 
aace among the rnore needy. A tenth of all her earnings she regularly devotod 
to charity: and hour after hour, when the duties of hor school had cea«eii, that 
good and gentle creature would walk among tho poor and destitute, in the lanes 
and alleys of the ScoCtieh capital, dispensing physical tieneflts and religious con- 
soladons. Thoroughly puri&ed in the crucible of sorrow, lier heart wiu ever ahve 
with sympathy for suffering humanity, and that became the great controlling 
MDOtion tliat shaped her labors Sha oflen lent small sums oT money to yonng 
peiBons atxtut entering upon busineai, and would never receive interest, lor she 
ooomdenid Che luxury of douig good suf&dent usury. She encouraged poor 
IftboHng people to nnile in creating a fiind lor mntuat relief in case of sickness, 

?a small deposit each week, and thus she founded the " Penny Society," out 
which grew that excellent iuBtitation, in Edinburgh, "Tho Society for the 
Belief of the Destitute Rick." 

At the solicitation of Dr. Witherspoon, and of some fHends in New York, Mrs. 
Graham came to America, in nSB; and in the Autumn of that year opened a 
school, with five pupils, in our commercial metrojiolis. Before the end of a 
month the number of her pupils had increoited to fifty, and for thirteen years she 
oenUnued that vocation with increasing prosperity. A great blessing camo to 
her, in 1795, vi'hen her second daughter married the excellent Divio Bethune, en 
enterprising yonng merchant of New York, who bocamo an earnest co-worker in 
the cause she bad espoused.' Sorrow came at about the same time, for her 
eldest daujfhter was taken away hy dealli. But tlio widow was not diverted 
from the path of Christian duty by prosperity nor adversity. She wnlked daily 
among tlie poor, like a sweet an;:;Gl. dispensing with bountiful band the blessings 
she had receired from above. At her house, in 1106, a number oflndies formed 
that noble institution, the Soriety/or the Belief of Foot Widows with Chitdrea; 
and two years ofEerward she garo up her school, went to reside with bor daugh- 
ters, and dedicated lier time to the services of an altounding charity. We can- 
not follow her in all hor ministrations, public and private, for they were as mao- 
i£>ld as the hours of the day. She was one of the promoters of the Orphan 
Agylaia and the Jft/daJene Socitty. She had printed and distributed several 
tracts, before any society for the purpose was formed, which were calculated to 
excite the public sympathy fbr the destitute and suffering. She was active in 
giving popularity to Lancaaterian schools for the poor, and the Sabliath-school 
Wat) her special delight. Brer; where, by night and by day, in the dty ot bor 

LuvalJ la Hit duoloi'i TB>p«t ssd ■flKdon ftiT hliB. thn, jiLvodn- u wen bar o«ii mfluu, ifaa pnmilad 
Ike gnnuit mnn Willi hn tmatHua'i Budlul HlnrT ■«<) ivorl. tharoiiBii mu wu(iaKfu1, ud 
wiMO U> rhmuuncB wna Impnind. hi4 Kn. OnhEm'B wtn inadi worH ij lonat, ba lUadllT n. 
blnfldnuilltvlutolHr, (br >CT«n1JMTm. Attb4t]liwwbea*heti«eam<HaLariii1Hldllkrjiii»U«n,lili 
IMdn wan niT«ii(lHl. aad iba iWT«r fanr-l UJ lUr^I man oF him. 

awn expeaH, ud dlilrlbDCerl ibtm w^lb hli own hand. Hv alan Inipqrlpd tnui; Ultalaa lar AitlrtbaHiat, 
■oiftpanBd ODO Dr mora aqntlkr-KhoDli. sod alvsjs ^eTolvd ■ Unlh ar fali juIdb tDclurfubla aod rellf. 
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adoption, tliat noble Sister of Chari^ might be met, diapensbg ber bloangi, 
Mid rewarded hj the benedicdooa of the aided.1 Her last public labor wu in 

Ibrming a societf for the pnimotioa of industiy kmong the poor. ThM WM in 
the Spring of 1R14, when the inflrmitiee of health and age hnd ahortenfd bcr 
JoaniofB of love. On the 2Tth of Jul; Allowing, that Mtbful- Bervant of the 
great Pattern of beaevoleDce went borne to receive her final reward, at the age 
of BBTentj-ttro yeara. 



HENRY WHEATON. 

rE moat eminent American writer on InlematiDnal Law that han yet appeared, 
was Uenry Whcaton, a native of Providence, Rhode Island, where he wu 
bom in November, 1T85. He entered Brown Dniveraity at the age of thirteen 
years, and was graduated (here in 1802. The law was hia chosen prorcssion, 
and he commenced its study under the direction of Nathaniel Searle. After ttra 
yeaTB' close application, be went to France, became a welcome guest in llie 
family of General Armstrong (then United Stat^ minister thero^ resided in 
Paris eigiitoen months in the earnest study of the French langimge, and then 
went to London and made himself thoroughly acquainted with the constitutional 
and international jurisprudence of Europe. On his return to Rhode Island ho 
was admitted to the har. In 1812, ho made his residence in the city of New 
York, where he took a high position an a lawyer. The same year he assumed 
the editorial control of the 2/iitioni^ Advocate, and its columns abounded with 
able digquisitiooB on International Law, from hia pen. The subject was of special 
current interest, for unsettled questions of that nature were some of the imme- 
diate causes of the war then in progress between th« United States and Gnat 
Britain. Hr. Whealon was also appointed a judge of the Marine Court, in the 
dty of Now York, the same year; and, in IBIB, he rehnquiahed his connection 
with the Xalioiial Advoailt, In Uay of that year he publislied his Digest reJaliN 
to Marine Caplare-t, which attracted much attention. The same year he wsa 
^pointed reporter of t)io Supreme Court of the United States, and perfrn'med 
the duties of that important station with signal ability until 1)<27, when he «M 
appointed Chargi d'Affaira to Denmark, by President Adams. His reporit 
were published in twelve volumea, and form an invaluable library of legal de- 
dsious. He wus cng^^d in public life but once during hia long connection with 
the Supreme Court That service was performed in 1821, as a member of thb 
oonvDntion that revised the Constitution of the Stale of New York. 

Ur. Wheatou was the Qrst regular minister sent to Denniark by the TTiiited 
States. There he employed his leisure time in making diligent researches into 
Samdinavion literature; and he published the result <^ his investigations in a 
volume entitled Uiilory of the Korihmen. No diplomatic duty waa Delected, by 
these researches, and his mission was performed to tlie entire satisfaLtioo of hu 
government In ]S3I}, he viaited Paris, and waa highly esteemed in dipk>mjitic 
inrclea there, aa well as in London, the fbllowii^ year. In 1636, President 
Jadmn traoBlbrred Mr. Whealon (Vom Copenhagen to Berlin, and a few montha 
aftorword be was raised to the rank of minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
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t*nlMi&. There his serrices were of the greatest importance, lod he atood, con- 
fessedlj, Kt the head of American diplomacy in Europe. To him other American 
legations looiied for coansel, and the Tarious HOTereigas of Kurope held him in 
the highest eate«m. In. 1840, Mr. Wlioaton mode a treaty with Hanover; and 
the same year ke attended the conference of representativea of twenty-aeren 
lierman States, and there advanced ttie commercial mtereBta of bia country. 

Mr. Wheaton is known aa one of the beat writera on the law of nations, and 
hisworka,oD that topic, areheld in the same estimation, in the cabinota of Europe, 
aa were those of GroUus and Vattet belbre his day. Ho wrote a Life of WiBiam 
PitAney ; and in addition to his voluminous despatchea on all aorta id' subject^ 
ho delivered many discourBMi some of which have been published in pamphlet 
fbna. That ekiUul diplomatist, ripe scholar, accomplished author, and thorough 
gentleman, died at Hoxbury, Massachusetts, oa. the 11th of March, 181S, at the 
age oTsUtj-tiuee yoare. 



JAMES KENT. 



THE3F! worda of Hannah Mors may justly be applied to the character of that 
brilliant i%ht of the American judiciary, Chancellor Kent, ti>r no jurist ever 
laid awde a mor« spotless ennine than he. He was born in the Fredericksburg 
prennct of Dutchesa county (now Putnam county), Now York, on the 3l8t of 
July, 1163. At the age of five yeara he wont to livo with hia maternal grand- 
Iktfaer, at Norwalk, Coimecticut, and remained there, engaged in preparatory 
studios, until 17T7, when he entered Yale College, as a student. The war c^ 
the Revolution was then developing its worst features, fbr British, Hessians, and 
Toriea were desolating various districts, by Qre and plunder. For a time the 
students t^the college were scattered; yet, with all the disadvantages produoed 
by these inlerraptions, young Kent waa graduated with distinguished honor, in 
1781. The perusal ot Blackkone'a Commentaria, soon after he entered college, 
gave him a taste for law, and, on leaving Yale, he commenced its study with 
Egbert Benson, then attorney -general of the State of New York. 

Mr. Kent was admitted io practice, in 1T8G, as attorney of the Bapreme Court 
of his native State; and, in 1187, he was admitted aa counsellor of the same 
court Ho was then married and settled at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson. He 
was exceedingly studious, and always methodical.' While hia proTeesion waa 
hia chief care, he did not escape the influence of the ambitious desire of a pol- 
itician; and joining with Hamilton and other leading Federalists in his State, he 
soon bocnme identified with the public measures of the day. In 1*190, and again 
in 1T92, he represented the Poughkeepsie district in the State legislature. Hav- 
ing biled oa a candidate for the same office, in 1733. he removed to the ci^ of 
New York, and became Professor of Law in Columbia College. In 1T96, hevras 
appointed master in Chancery, and tlie following year he was made recorder of 
the city of New York. At about tbia time the Faculty of Columtna CoUege 
evinced their apprecialiou of his great'legal learning, by conferring upon huo 
the honorary degree of Doctor of I^wa. Those of Harvard and Dortmoath afte^ 
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ward imitated their example. He was very highly esteemed bj Gorernor Jny; 
and in 1797, that chief lasgistrate of the Slate of New York appointed Mr. Kent 
asMKnate justice of the Supreme Court. Three years afl«rward, he aod Judge 
RodclifTo were appointed to reviso the iegal code of tho State, for wiiich the; 
recoived the highest encomiums oftbe best jurists in the country, Slep by «l^ 
Justice Kent went up the ladder of profeesional honor and distinction. In 1804, 
he was appointed ehiof justice of tlie Stnte, and he filled that important office 
with groat dignity and ability until February, 1814, when he accepted the office 
ot chancellor. In that exalted station he labored on with fidelity, until 1823, 
when he had reached the ago of sixty years, and was ineligible for aervice there- 
in, according to the unwise provisions of the Congtitution of 1821. Ho finished 
hifl labors as chancellor, by hearing and deciding every case that had beeo 
brought before liim : and ho toil Die oEHce bearing the meet sincere regrets of 
erery member of his'profeasion, and of the people at large. Soon after rotiing 
from public life, he was again elected Ijiw Professor in Columbia College. He 
revised his former lectures, added new ones to them, and then published the 
wbote in four volumes, with tlie title of Commeniaria on American Lam, That 
gre/it work is a text-book, and has given Chnne-ellor Kent the t>a1rn. in the 
opinion of the beat judges in this country and in Europe, aa one of the Htst kfi 

Cliancellor Kent pos^ssed nil those public and privatovirtues which constitute 
a true iiA^. Industrious, temperate, social aad religious, ho was biassed with 
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wand healtli, wann Aienda, devoted lomily affectiOD, and lu naclonded CUtb in 
DiTfne promisu. He retained his robnat he&itti and activity uotil within a few 
weeks of bis death,' which occuired at his reaidence on Onion Sqoare, New 
Tork, on the 12th of December, 1S47, when at the age of eighty-four years. 



WILLIAM DUNLAP. 

AKONO the privileged lew who had tho honor of painting tha portrait t^ 
Washutgton, from Ufe, was William Dtmlap, who ia equally distinguished 
as srtiHt and author. He woa bom at Penh Amboy, New Jersey, on the 19th 
of February, 1166, and at the house of a Idnd neighbor, his taste for pictures and 
reading was early developed by tamiliarity there with paintings and books. The 
storm of the Revolution produced great conAision in Now Jersey, and young 
Donlap's education was ^most utterly neglected, until hia father removed to the 
city of New York, in 1T77, which was then in poBseBdon of the British. There, 
while at play, William lost an eye, by accident. Ho had become very expert in 
copying prints, in India ink, and this aoddent perilled all hia future career as a 
painter, of which ho now dreamed oontinoally. The difficulty was soon over- 
come by habit, and he used his pencil almost incoBsantly. with occasionally a 
word of ioBtniction ftom an artist He conimenr«d portrait^nting at the age 
of seventeen yeare. and at Rocky Hill, in New Jersey, he was allowed to paint 
the portrait of WaahiiiRton.* 

In 1T84, young Duolap went to England, and became a pupil of the great . 
Benjamin West. His progreea was slow, for be spent much of his time in tho 
anjoymenls of the amusementB of Londoa. Alter an absence of throe years, he 
retomed to New York, commenced portrait-painting, but being an indiifereot 
artist, be found very little employment. Discouraged by his ill succeas, he aban- 
dooed the art, "took refoge," he saye^ "in literature," and afterward joined his 
fother in mercantile busineas. He married a dslerofthe wile of Dr. Dwight, of 
Yale College, and ha was much bonefited by hia connection with the CunUy of 
ODB who proved a most excellent companion. Thatcooaection turned him from 
the paiha that led to prodigacy and ruin. He continued to be a thrifty merchant 
onU ISOS, when he unfortunately became Che lessee of the Now York theatre, 
and by losses was made a bankrupt. He immediately returned to portrait- 
painting for a livelihood, Qrst Jo Albany, and then in Boston, but with his fonner 
ill succ«n. Half-despairing, be again laid aside his palletta, and became general 
anperintendent and occasional manager of the New Yorl[ theatre. He continued 
in that bnmnesa ontil 1812, when he again returned to hia art It failed to give 
him bread. He employed his pen in writing the ^moirt of Gtorge Frederick 
Ggr^ the celebrated English actor, for the presa; and he became editor of a 
magazine called The Eccorder. In ISli, be was appointed paymaalcr-gcaeral 
of the militia of the State of New York, in the aervioe of the United Sutea. 
Tbis employment took him from his pencil and pen, and continued until 1816. 
Then, at the age of llfty-one years, he first became permanently a painter, and 
his true artiat-lKe began. He went ftom place to place in the United States and 
Canada, painting portraits with oonsidenible success. ■ He also turned bis atten- 
tion to the higher walks of art, and produced, in auccesBion, three large pictures 
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—Chriat Sptcled, Sea& on Om Fale Bone,' and Calvary. The exhUimoB of 
Umk in TariouB puts of the TTnion, oontributad msteriall; M the support of hit 
bmily, for n»Dj yearB. He painted other and smtUler pLecee, some of which, 
and especially The Uittorie Muae, were productjong of great eiceUence. 

In 1830, lir. DuiUl^) oommeQced lecturing on Fine Art topics, and sttradad 
much attentioa; and, in 183S, ho published a HieUrri/ of Oig Amtriam ThaOn. 
It was yen laTombl; roooived, and was followed bj hia histoiy of the Arlt ^ 
Detign m A» Vttiled Slalei. Id the meanwhile [Febmory, 1833], he receiTed a 
complimoDtaiy benefit M the Park theatre, New York, wbicb gave him over 
two thousand flre hundred dollars. Id 1839, he publishod the firat Tolumo of a 
HMory of tie Slaia of New York. The second volume was unQnished at the 
time of his death. Not loui; before that occuireuce, bis friends got up an ex- 
hibition of pointings for his boceQt, and the last dajra of his lile were made b^ipj 
bj plenty. He died in Hatr York city, on the 28th of September, 1839, in the 
aerenty-fburth year of his age. Mr. Dunlap waa the aothor of sevenl dnmas; 
also a bioBTapby of Charles Brocicden Brown. 



JACOB BROWN. 

GREAT events as often produce eminent men as eminent men produce great 
events. The heavings oC the earthquake cast up lofty hills ; so do the 
politiCBl and socifd convulsions of nations make dwsj^ in quietude giants unid 
commotions. The war oT the Revolution called a Tart amouot of latent genioa 
into action, and great statesmen and warrioTB appeared, where eveu the germs 
were not Buspecled. The second War for Independence, commenced in ISll, 
had a like elToct, and stateameo and militaiy leaders came &om the work-eh(q> 
and the furrow. Of the latter waa Jacob Brown, a native of Bucks county, 
Pennsylvaoia, and the eon of Quaker parents. He was t>om on the 9th of May, 
1175. He was well educated. At the age oT sixteen year^ Jacob's &ther Icat 
hia property, and the well-truced youth at once resolved to earn hia own living. 
nvm eighteen to twenty-one years of age be taught a school at Cronwido, in 
New Jersey, and at the same time he studied with great asmdnity. Then, fcr 
about two years, he was employed as a surveyor in the vidnity ot CinctDnati; 
and, in 1798, he waa teaching school in the city of New York. There he eom- 
inenced the stady of law, but Qnding it not congenial to his taste, he abandoned 
it, purchased some wild land in the present JeB^rson county, near the fitot of 
IakeOntario,aQd settled upon it, in 1TD9. He pursued the boeiness of a farmer 
with skill and industiy; and, in 1809, he was appointed to the command of* 
regiment of militia. The governor of New York commissioDed him a brigadior, 
in 1811 ; and when, the following year, vat with Great Britain commenced, he 
waa intrusted with the command of the first detachment of New Yoik militia, 
which was called into the service of the United States, and charged with Ae 
defbnce of the frontier, ftom Oswego to Lake St. Frauds, a distance of alrosst 
two hundred miles. In October of that year, he gallantly defended OgdeasbuiR 
with only about four hundred men, agmust eight hundred Btitona. At the ex- 
[nration of his term, the government oflferod him the commission cS colonel in the 
regular army, but ho declined it. In the Spring of 1813. he drove the enemy 
from Sackett's Harbor. In hia operations there he displayed so muoh Judgement 
and akill, that Congress gave him the commission of a brigadier-geuenl in the 
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FedenU armr. In the Autumn of thut f car he wba active and elGcient on tha 
bonka of the St. Lawrence; and after tlie retreat of tlie Amencuin troops fVom 
Oanaila, in November, the illness of Ueneral Wilkinson made the cliief command 
devoWe upon Qenenl Brown. Toward the close of January, 18H, be was pro. 
moled to mi^or-geDoral, and he was aasiduoua duriog the few weeks precedlug 
tbe opening of the campaign for that year, !□ disciplining; tlio troops and giving 
them enoouragement. Ho was ordered to tha command on the Niagara frontier, 
in the Spring of 1R14, and during the succeeding Summer and AutumD lie won 
imperishable honors for himself and country. For hia gnllantry and good con- 
duct in the Huccesaive battles of Chippewa, Ningara Fatia, and Fort Eric, ho re- 
oeived the thanks of Congress and a gold commemorativo medal, and the plaudits 
of the nation. He was twice severely wounded in the battle at Niagara Fall^ 
but he was in service at Fort Brie, a few weeks later. 

At the olnse of the war General Brown was retained in the army, and was 
appointed to the command of the oorthera division. In 1821, ho was oppwnled 
general-in-chief oTthB armies of the United States, and held that office until tils 
death, which occurred at hia head-quarters, in Washington city, on the 241h of 
February, 1828, at the age of fifty-three yeara. His widow now [1856] reside* 
at Brownsville, the phico of their early settlement. 



OEOBGE CLINTON. 

ENERGT, deci^o, courage, ond purest palriotiam, were tho prominent roature* 
in the character of George Clinton, the first republican governor of New 
York, and atlerward Vice-Preaident of the United States. Ho was the youngcat 
EOD of Colonel Charles CI ijiton, and was bom in that portion of old Ulster county 
now called Orauge, on the a6th of July, 1739. Ilis education was intrusted to 
a private tutor, and at an early ago bis adventurous spirit jearnod for the sea. 
Ho Bnally left bis bther's house clandestinely, and sailed in a privateer. On 
his retaro, he entered tha military company of liis brother James, as lieutenant, 
•nd accompanied him in Brodstreot's ezpodition against Fort Frontenac, at the 
Ibot of Lake Ontario, in 1158. At tlie cio«e of tho French and Indian war, ha 
■tDdied law under Chief Justice Smith, and rose to distinction in that profession. 
The troubled sea of poUtica was consonant with hia nature, andho embarked upon 
it with great zeal. lie was a Eeolous Wbig, aud was a member of tho Colonial 
Assembly of New York, in the Spring oT 1716. In Uay of that year be took ft 
•eat in the Continetital Congress, where be remained until tbe following Sum- 
mer, and voted for the Decl^tion of Independence on the 4th of July. Having 
been appointed brigadiergeneral of the militia of New York, his new duties 
called him away from Congress before that instrument whs signed by tho mem- 
bers, and thus he was deprived of the immortal honor of an arch-rcbeL 

In March, HIT, General CUnton was commis^oned a brigadier-general, by 
CoDgreao, and a month afterward he was cboeen both governor and lieutenant' 
governor of the State of New York, under its reput>tican constitution. Ue ad- 
cepted the former office, and the latter was filled by Mr. Yon Cortlandt. Oov- 
■nHM' Cliaton exercised tbe duties of chief magistntte for six consecutivo terms. 
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or^ghtMD jear^ vhrai, in 119S, he WIS mcceeded bjJohn Jaj, Acting in 
hia dvil and military ct^wdlj M tha tune time, tbe eaorgetic ^Tenxir and geo- 
Bnl pert>nDed tha moEt esaenCial service dimog tbe whole war. He wu in 
commaDd of Fort Montgomerj, in tbe HndaoD Higbland^ wbeo it vx captum^ 
with Fort Clialon, in the Auttunn of 11TT ; and he did more than anj other man 
not in nrricewitb tbe anny, in proTentlnga commonicatiDn between the British 
in Canada and tbe city of New Yorlc In 178S, he presided over the conventioD 
held at PoDghkeepeie to consider the Federal Conatitutiiin. After retiring tnm 
office^ in 1195, he remained in private life about five years, when ha was agaia 
eboMti governor of bia Stale. He was sacceeded by Uorgan Lewis, in 1801, and 
tho same year he was elevated to the station of Vice-President c^ the United 
Statea. He was reelected, with Hr. Uadiaon, in 1808, and was acting in di>- 
ebargo ofthe duties oftbatotDce at the time ij' hia death. Tbat event oocnrred 
at Washington city, on the 20th of April, 181S, when in tbe seventy-third year 
of hia age. 



WILLIAM BAINBBIDQE. 

'I'uB firat man who nnforled tho American flag in the harbor of Constamiiiotdet 
X was Ca^itain William Bainbridge, who was then in the unwilliog service tt 
the hwigbty Dcy oT Algiera^ as Iiearer of that iMubarian's ambamador to the 
«oart of the Turkish SultaiL That sovereign regarded tho event as a happy 
omen of peace and good-will between hia throne and tlie government of that lar- 
cdT country (ol which, perh^i^ he had never heard), for there seemed an affinity 
between bis own crexent flag and the sfor-Bpangled banner of the new empn in 
the West 

WiDiam Bainbridge was bom at Princeton, New Jersey, on the tth of Usy, 
1174, and at the age of flitecn jeara went to sea as a common aailor. llires 
jeara afterward be was promoted to mate ofte ship engaged in the Dutch tmle, 
and at tbe ago of nineteen be waa its c^itain. Ho became very popular in tha 
merchant service; and when an anticipated war with Prance canaod the organ- 
ization of an American navy, Captain Bainbridge was offered the commisaioa of 
m lieutenant and the pomtion of a commander. His first cruise was in tbe 
■ebooner JltlaiiaUm, wbiidi was captured by two Fnjncb vessels and talcen to 
Ouadaloupe. The governor of the island, desiring to remain neutral, oBbred 
Oaptain Bainbridge his liberty and his sehooDer, if he would promise to return 
to the United States without molceting any French vessel tbat might &11 in his 
way. B^nbridge peremptorily rcfus^ to moke any attpulation concerning hi) 
own conduct, yet the governor gladly allowed him to depart On returning 
home, his conduct waa iqiproved, and ha was promoted to Uaster and Com- 
mander. 

in 1799, Captain Bainbridge was appcdoted to the command of a small venel 
to cruise off Cnba. He behaved so well tliat be was promoted to post captain, 
tha fbUowing year. He soon afterward took command of Uie frigate WoAinf- 
10% and was OTdered to proaeed to Algiers with the annual tribute which tba 
tTnited States had agreed to pay that power. The Dey compelled him to cany 
an Algerine ambaaaador to the Sultoo, and in the harbor of Constantinople Boio- 
liridge received honors awarded only to the Lord High Admiral of tbe Turkish 
navy. On his return to Algiers, he was instrumental in saving tbe French 
reaidonta there, for the Dey had declared war with France, and would have im- 
prisoned or enalaved tbe few French people in bis dominion& For this geneieai 
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act, Nt^leon, then Fiist Consul, thanked Captain Sainbridge, and bta own 
goremment highly ^proved ths act. In June, 1801, he was appointed to tha 
command of the Es$ex frigate, and proceeded to the Mediterranean, to protect 
American commerce thara against the piratical Tripolitaoa. He returned die 
'bllowing year; and in July, 1803, ho sailed in the frigate PbSadtijihia, to ji^ 
the squadron of Commodore Preble, in the Mediterranean. He captured a hos- 
tile Uooriab vetse], and at ooce cooled the war spirit of ths Emperor of Uorocca 
Under the directioQa of Preble, Captain Bainbridge proceeded to blockade the 
harborofTripoli, whero the PAiioifeipftta, on the morning of the last day of Octo- 
ber, ran upon a reef of rocks, and was captured by tlie gun-boats of the Tripol- 
itans.' Bunbridge and his crew were made cnptivca, and suffered imprison- 
ment and slavery until ISOG, when they were liberated, bj treaty. From that 
timenntil the commencement of war, in 1812, Captain Bainbridge was employed ■ 
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•Heraatelj ia the public and the mercbtuit aervico. Then be was appointed to 
the command of the QinsleBalK/a fVigntc lie was transTerTed to tbe duutUaiian, 
aA?r tbe dostructioD of the Guerriere, and off the coast of Brazil be captured the 
British rrigute Jawi, late in December, ISia. In that action he was dangerouslj 
voundcd. Among tlie priaaners wis Geaonil Hiatop, governor orBombar, wbo 
was gn pleased witli tbe kind attcntionf which bo received from Captain Baio- 
bridgQ, that be preBonlod him with a Bpleodid gold-mounted eword. For Ml 
gollantrr, Cotigreg awarded htm a gold medal In 1813, he took command of 
tlio Navy Yart at CharlcsWwn. After the war he went twice to the Medilcr- 
mneao, in command of squailronB sooL to protect American commerce. He was 
prcsidoQt of tlie Board of Navy Commissioners for three years ; and he prepared 
the signals now in mm in our navy. Commodnre Bainbridge BuDbred from ticli- 
nes!i, forsoveml years, tiiid hisvoyaga of earltily life finally ended at Pbiladelphii, 
on the 27th of July, 1833, when be was about fiftj-Dine years of age. 



ISAAC CHAUNCEY. 

COMMODORE ISAAC CHAUNCEY ranks among Iho noblest of tho n»r«l 
horoua of tho Booond War for Independence, notwithstanding hia operationJ 
were conSiieJ during tlmt war lo tho smaUest of the great Ifikea on our nortbem 
frontier. Ho waa a native of Blnck Rock, Fairfield county, Connecticut, where 
he waa bora at about the commencement of the Revolution. Hia iather was k 
wealthy fanner, and descendant of one of the earlier scttlera of that colony. 
Isaac was wolt educated, and waa designed for the profoFsion of the law, but at 
an early ago ha erdetitly desired to try life on the sea, and was gratified by sail- 
log with an excellent ship-master from tbe port of New York. Ho loved tin 
occupation, very rapidly acquired a thorough knowledge of nautical BfbirB, and 
at tbe age of nineteen years was master of a vessel lie made several Bucoeaafiil 
Toyagcs to tho Koat Indies in ships belonging to tho lots John Jacob Astor, In 
1798, ho entered tho navy of the United States, with a heutenont's commissioD, 
under Commodore Tnixton. Ue behaved gallantly in the Mediterranean; and 
in actions ofi' Tripoli bo was acting captain of the frigate Constitidiini. For hti 
gallantry and seamanship in tliat capacity, he received the highest praise Ihnn 
Commodore Prebla, and Congress presented him with an elegant sword. He 
was also promotn! to master common daat, in 18M; and, in IBOS, he received 
Iho commission of captain. 

When war with Kuglond commenced, in 1812, Commodore Chaoncej ma 
appointed to tho highly-important post of comnaader of the naval forcea to b« 
created on Lako Ontario. A few months after his arrival at Sockett's Harbor, 
then in the midst of a wilderness, ha had quits a fleet of merchant-veaMli 
•quipped for naval sorvico; and in the fallowing Spring he had a sloop^jf-wir 
and a frigate ready for duty. One was built in twenty-eight days, the other in 
forty-four, from tho time of laying the keel With tbese, and some other ad^- 
tions to his squBdroil, Commodore Chauncey petibrmed very important Berricca 
during the war, eapedally in the transportation of troops. Ha could never bring 
the British naval oommaDder on tiie lake into action, and so (ailedoT making 
any brilliant aobievainent' 
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At tbo close nf the war, Commodore Chauncoj' was appointod to the cotnmtuid 
of the Wiuhington, of sBventf-four guna; acd, in 1616, he commauded a small 
■quadron in the UedilemuieaD. There he asualeil the American coiiGul-p^enersI 
at Algiers, in negotiating a treaty with that power,' which coatiuued in force 
aotil the French conquest of the province, in 1830. In every Mediterranean 
port tliat be visited, Commodora Chauncey left a most favorable imprcEsion of 
tha Americans. He returned to (ho United States in 1818, and after reposiitf^ 
awhile opon his estate on the East River, near the city of New York, he was 
called to Washington city to perform the duties of Navy Commispioner, Ho 
remained in the Federal city, in that c^iaeity, until 1824, when he was appointed 
to the command of the naval station at Brooklyn, New York. Id IS33, ha woi 
^ain choseo one of the Board of Kavy Commissioners, and continued in that 
■ervice until his death, when he was president of that body. He died at Wash- 
ington city, on tho BTtb of January, 1B40, at the ago of about tfxly-8vo years. 



STEPHEN DECATUR. 

AUOKQtbe naval heroes whom tho Americans dcli)(htcd to honor, tbo memory 
of no one ischerlGlied with moro affection than that of the gallimt Decatur, 
wbo, like Hamilton, "lived like a man, but died like a fool" Ho was of t'rencli 
liaoago, and was bom on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, oti the 5th of January, 
1713. His fetlier was a naval officer, wlio, aticr tho catabliahment of tlio United 
Etates navy, in 1T98, had command flrat of tho sloop-of-wnr Jhlaaare, and artor- 
wanl of tbo frigate Pkitadetphia, in connoclion with whoso fato his son gained 
immortal honors. 

Stephen Decatur was educated in Philadelphia, and at the age of nineteen 
years entered the navy as a midshipman, under Commodoro Barry. Ho was 
promoted to lieutenant, in 1799, Throo times bo sailed to tho Mediterranean, 
while holding that subordinate commission. Just before liis third arrival there, 
tho Philadelphia fri^ato had struck upon a rock in tho harbor of Tripoli, und liad 
&]tou into tho hands of the Tripolitans' Lieutenant I>ccutur immediately con- 
ceived a plan for ro-capturin)|; or destroying the vessel Commodore Preble gava 
him permission to execute it At the hood of seventy volunleem, in the ketch 
IntTfpid, be entered the harbor of Tripoli at eight o'clock on a dark evcuing in 
Fobrunry, 1801. Tbo PhUadelphia lay moored within half gun-shot of th« 
bashaw's castle and tho main battery, with her guns mounted and loaded, and 
watched by Tripolitan gun-boats. Nothing daunlod, Decatur approached within 
two hundred yards of tho frigate, at eleven o'clock, and was then discovered and 
hailed. His Maltese pilot misled (ho Tripolitans, and Decatur's intentions wera 
unsuspected, until ho w.'m aktn^ide. Decatur and Midshipman Morris sprang 
upon tbe deck of the fVigate, followed by tho volunteers, and soon tho vessel 
was in complete possession of the Americaus. She could not be boma away, go 
Decatur fired ber in several places, and escaped without losing a man. Only 
four were wounded. For that daring achievement he was promoted to poat- 
eaptain. During the remainder of tbe war with Tripoli be performed many bold 
Kzploita, which gave him rank among tho noblest spirits of the ago. 

After bis return home, Decatur was employed in the superintendence of gun- 
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baatM, until ordered to supersede Cominodora Itamni in command oT tbe CAoo- 
peaii. During tbs war with Great Britain that booq followed, be waa dinin- 
Kuisbsd for hit gallantry in action and generoait; to the Tanquiabed. Id January, 
1816, while in command of tUa Freiident, he waa made a prisoner, but wai saoa 
KlaaJMd by the treatj of peace. He was afterward deapatcbed. with a aquoditni, 
to tbe Mediterranean, and in a very abort tune, during the Summer of ISIS, tw 
completely humbled the pintioil Earbwy Powera — Algiers, Tanis. and Tript^i— 
•Dd compelled them U» make reelitutioD <^ money and pmoatn. He did more; 
be compelled them to relinquisb ail claima to tribute hitherto given by th» 
Dnited State* «nce IISS. Fall aecimty to American comnicriw in the Ui!dicer> 
ranean wal obtained, and the chuaclfr of the government of the Uuited Staid 
was greatly elevated iu the Ofunion cl Europe. Theu waa acoompliahed, during 
• lin^ cruise, what the combined powera of Europe dared not to stlempt. 

On bis return to the Dnited Statee, Commodore Dmatnr was appointed ods 
of tlie Board of Navy CommissioaerB, and resided at Ealorama, formerly the seal 
of Juel B.irlow, nenr Waahinpton city. For a Ion;; time unpleasant feeliDgs had 
existed between Decatur and Bamm; and, in 1819, a correspundence between 
them reeultod in aduelatBlodentburg. Both were wounded: Decatur mortally. 
That event occurred oa the i2d of March, ]820, and Decatur died that night, at 
tbe age offony yean. The flrat intimation that hia wife had of the matter wib 
the arrival at home of her dying husband, conveyed hy bis iHtnda. Thirty-Bva 
feaia have since rolled away, and hia " b^vsd Susan " yet [1SB5] remans tb* 
Vfdow of Stephen Decatur. 



JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 

rS name ofJamoa Fenimoro Cooper, ia flnt on the list of American norelisl^ 
and it will be long before one so gifted shall wear his mantle aa an eqnsL 
" Ho was ona of those frank and decided chsractera who make strong eoeniiea 
and warm friends — who repel by the posltivenees of thtir convictions, while tbey 
attract by the richness of their culture and the amiabihtj oT their lives." Mr. 
Cooper woB bom at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 15th of September, 1189: 
His tlithor, an immigrant from England, had settled there some twenty jeaia 
bclbro. Wheu James was two years of age, the family removed to tbe banks of 
Otsego Lake, and there founded tbe settlement and beautiful village otCoopetm- 
town. The lad waa prepared fbr college by Rev. Ur. Ellisao, rectorof fit. PMat^ 
Church, Albany; entered Tale as a student, in 1801, and waa grado^sd thea* 
In IS05. Ho chose tbe navy aa tbe theatr«<^ action, and enlned it aaandd- 
■hipman, in 1906. Aflor aserrice oTnz years, be waa abootto be prmnotcd b> 
Usutenant, when he loved and married Hiss Delaacey (siater of tbe picaeot 
[1855] Bishop Delancey of the dioceae of Western New York), and left the ttav^ 
nrerer. It was a school in which he was truned fbr the spedol service of lit- 
aratuni in a peculiar way; and to his nautical Information end ezperienoe during 
that six yeara, we are indcblad for these charming sea-stories from his pen, whidi 
(sve him such great celebrity at home and abroad. 

Ur. Cooper'a first production, of any prelenaions, was a novd entitled Araaa»- 
Hon, a tola of Bni;llsh lif^ It was published anonynousty, met with small Boiy 
CMS, and the author was inclined to abandon tbe pen that had so decdved him 
with falaa hopes. He resolved to try again, and The Spg waa the result. His 
trinmph was now greater than his prerious Ikilure. That work waa a browl 
traodatkm of a briUiaut lupeistractnre, and Fame waited upon the author vrith 
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■bnndMit Iwireb. In I823,h!e PumaervappearGd; andBi ttio BorioaoTLeaUwr^ 
StockJDK Ta\i»~The Prairie, The Laat of Oie Mohicani, The Pathjiadrr, uid Th» 
Deer^yer — were published, tlie; were read witli the ((rcatost cagomeaa. Ilia 
tajaa waa fiilly caUblialied ; and b7 the publicatioo of big novels in EurDpe^ 
AmcHcsn iitentture \iefyai to attract attootton in quarters whore it Iiod been 
■neered at. Hia seriea (if Bdmirnblo soa-atories were oquall; sucntasrul ; and u 
Thi Pilot, The Red Roar; The Water Wilch, The Tax Adinirais, and Wing ami 
Wiag, were issued Ih>m tbe preai, thej were aought after and read with tb* 
greatest avidity. 

In 1828, Mr. Cooper went to Europe, preceded hy afiime that ^ve him akej 
to the beat aodet/ there. On all occasians he wae the noble and fearless cbtun- 
pioQ of his country and democracy, and his pco was ofleti employed in delenc* 
of theM^ even while his genius was receiving the homngo of aristocracy. Whil* 
abroad, he wrote Tht Bravo, The Utidenirtaur, The lleadtman, and odd or two 
inferior taJes; and on his return homo, he wrote IIomcuiaTd Bound, and Home at 
/Wid These were preceded by a Letter to hia CountrymtTi. The preparation 
and publication of these works were unfortunate tbr the reputation and peraonal 
eoae of Mr. Cooper; and his «eagitivene«s to tbe lash of critics speedily iovolred 
him in law-iuitt with editors whom ha prosecuted as libelers. Ills feuds in- 
creased hia naturally irritable nature, and for several yeani they embittered hi* 
life. They finally ceastd; his nifQed spirit became calm ; the current of popular 
fadinr which had been turned against him resumed its old olumneU of admin> 
15* 
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tiOD, Bod the ovening of Ilia dns were bleeaed with tnmqiiillitj'. At his hocpit- 
•ble manaton on the banks of tho Otaego, be enjoyed doinestic peaco and tbo 
«xdBt;r of intellectual rrionda; and there, on the 14th of September, ISGI, tui 
■rarit irenl to ita Boal rest, when he lacked but one day oC being siitj-tWD yiiait 

Mr, Cooper is beat known to the world as a noveliat, yet he wea the author 
rfaevoral worica of graver import, AmoDg these may be named a, Havai UialorTi 
tf (Ac United Stales, Gleanings in Europe, Skelehet of SmitieTlaiid, aod several 
amaller works, some ot them controversial. "Ho still lives," says a pleuuit 
writer, "in ttie hearts of grateful milliong, whoso epirila have been atiired within 
tfaem by bis touching pathos, and whose love of country baa been wanned into 
new life by tbe patriotism of bis eloquent pen." 



NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 

TBE contest between Preudent Jackson, chief ma^stmto of the Republic, and 
President Biddlo. chief magistrate of the Bank of the United States, fonna 
a most iotorcatiatr chapter in our political and social history. Tlio latler waa a 
native of Philadelphia, tbo scone of tliat wnrfore, where ho was bom on the Sth 
of JaniMry, 1780. Uis ancestors were among the earlier settlers In that State, 
and camo to America witli Willinm Pcnn. His father was distinguished for hia 
patriotic scrricca during the Wnr for Independence; and while Dr. Franklia waa 
chief ma^^strate of that commoDwcalth, ho was vice-president Nicholas woa 
educated first in tbo academy at Philadelphia, tlion in the cullcge department of 
tbo University of Pennaylvanio, and completed hla collegiate course in Die col- 
lege at Princeton, in September, 1801. He was unsurpassed in his class, ft* 
Kbol.-iraliip, when ho was graduated. Tbo law was his choice as a profession, 
and lio waa almost prepared to enter upon ita practice, in 180*, when bo ac- 
cepted an invitation from Genoml Armstrong (who had been appointed minister 
to FranccX to accompany him as bia privato BocrotJir]'. Ilo visilod several coun- 
tries on tlio Continent before bis return, and was private secretary, for awhile^ 
to Mr. Monroe, representative of tho United States at the English court 

Mr. Biddlo returned to America, in 1807, aod oommcnced tbe practice of his 
profession in Philadclpliia, where, in connection with Mr. Dcnnio, ho edited Iha 
'' Por^ Folio," until tlio death of the latter. Ho also prepared a history of Lewis 
and Clarke's expedition to tbe Pacific Ocean, across tbe Continent, from material, 
placed in his hands. Id the Autumn of 1810, he was cleelod to a seat in the 
lower bouse of tho legislature of Pennsylvania, where ho distinguished himself 
bycflbrts in favor of aoommon-echool system; and also in favor of tlie ro-c)iarter 
(rftlio Bank of tho United Stales. Ho declined a reelect ion, in 1811, but was a 
member of the State Senate, in 18L4, whei« he evinced much sound statesman- 
■hip. He was afterward twice nominated for Congress, but hia party (demo- 
cratic) being in the minority, he was not elected. In 1819. he was appointed 
one of the government directors of tho Bank of tbo United States, at which time 
lAngdon Cheves became its pre»dent. That geutloiuan resigned, in ] 823, and 
Ur. Biddlo was cbosen to succeed him, by an unanimous vote. For aiiLteeil 
years he stood at the head of that great moneyed institution, and conducted its 
allairs with wonderful ability. When President Jaekson brought all the influ- 
ence of hia position to boar against the re-charter c^ thff bank, Ur. Biddto Bnm- 
mooed the resources of his geniu^ and iDstained the unequal contest for a long 
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tiine. Bnt b« waa obliged to yield. Tbs bonk expired hj ila charter-limitation, 
in 1S36, when it waa iucorporated b; t]i« State or Petmsylrania. Mi. Biddle 
oonUaued at tbs head of the instilutioo until 1839, when ha retired to private 
liTe, to enjoy repose at his beautiful estate ut Aadsliuia, on the banks or the 
DoUnare, above Philadelphia. There the great Bnaader died, on the S7th of 
February, 1844, at the age of flft<?-eight years. Among other papers of value 
prepared by Mr. Biddle, was a volume compiled at the request oT Ur. Monroe^ 
Mid published by Coogress, entitled Commerciat DigaL 



JOHN SULLIVAN. 

LIKE Genor*! St Clair, General SulliTsn was a meritarious but often onEnto- 
nale officer. Ills chief fault seemed to be a want uf vigilance ; and during 
the Revolution that weakness proved disostrouB — tirst at Bedford, near Brooklyn, 
in 177G, and On the Brandywine a year later.' John SuDivbd was of Irish 
descent, and waa born in Berwick, Maine, on the i7th of February, 1140. His 
yoalh was spent chicSy in Hirrn labor. At maturity ho studied law, and ostab- 
lished bimseir in its practice in Durham, New Jlaznpshire, where be soon rose 
to consklerablo distinction as an advocate and politiciun. lie waa chosen » 
delegate to Cho Continental Congress, in 1774. and soon after his relnm from 
Philadelphia ho was cnj^ogod, with John Lojigdon and etliers, in eeixing Fort 
William and Uarj', at Portamoutli.' When, the following year, the Continental 
'army was orgonizbdi ho was appointed one of the eight brigadiers flr«t commis- 
■toned fay CougTcsa; and curly in 1TT6, ho was promoted to major-general. 
Early In tho Spring of that year ho superceded Arnold in command of the Coa- 
tlnental troops in Canada; and later in tlio season he joined Wasliinglon at New 
York. General Greene commanded the chieF forces at Brooklyn, designed to 
repel the invaders, tbon on Statcn Ishind, but was taken sick, and (lie leadership 
of his division was assigned to SulUvan. In tlie disastrous battle thai soon fol- 
lowed, ho was made prisoner, but was Kion afterword e.xchanged, and took com- 
mand of Leo's division, in New Jersey, afler that oQicer'a capture, later in the 
aeason. In tho Autumn of lT77,UeQ0ral Sullivan was in the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Gennantawn; and in the succeeding 'Winter, he was stationed in 
Rhode Island, preparatory to au attempted eipulsion of the Bri^sli therefrom. 
Ho besieged Newport, in August, 1118, butwasunsucccssTul. because the French 
Admiral D'Eataing would not coupcrate with him, according to promise and 
•rrangement. General Sullivan's military career closed slier his meinorabla 
campaign gainst the Icdians, in Woatom New York, early in tho Autumn of 
IT79. Ho resigned his commission because ho felt aggrieved at some action of 
the Board of War, and was afterward elected to a seat in Congress. From 1786 
to 1789, he waa president or guvemor of N(w Hampshire, when, under the 
provision of the new Federal Constitution, he was appointed district judge. That 
oIBce ho hold until his desth, which occurred on the 23d of January, 1796, when 
ha was in the fitty-BfUi year of bis age. 

H BMUxt Uof 
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JAMES BROWN. 

ONE oT the aarlj euterpriBing Aniericaiis who sought and obtained wealdi and 
renown in tha neirlj-acqiiired Territarj of Louisiana, was James Brown, a 
dis^Qgiiiahed Senator aod diplomatist. Ue was born.near Staunton, Vir^ni^ 
on the Uth oT September, 1766. He was one of a dozen children of a, Preeb;- 
terian clargymett, and was educated at William and Haiy Collie, at Wil1ian» 
burg, Arwr studfiug law under the eminent George Wjtlie, he went to Ken- 
tucky, and joined liis elder brother, John, who represented that State in Congrcn 
lijr about ttrenty fears. Wlien that brother was called to political life, James 
succeeded Uim in bis law practice, and soon rose to eminence. In 1T91, ho 
commactled a compaay o( mounted rifloiDeo, under Geoeral Cbarlce Scott in an 
espediIiDaagjin.n the Indians in the Wabash Valley. When, in 1792, Kcn(ndi|' 
was admitted Into tho Union aa a sovereign commonwealtli. Governor Sb^by 
appointol Ur. Brown Sacrotarj of State Ho resided at Frwikfort most of the 
time. Ho and Henry Clay married sisMis, daughters of Colonel Thomas Hart, 
and were cotemporarios at the bar. 

After the purolias] ofLouisbna, Mr. Brown went to Now Ortenna, and aionoB 
entered into an axtenaivo and lucrative practice, for there was an immense 
■mount of valuable property rcquiriOK identification of ovrnGnibi|i, through Iha 
medium or the nanr courts. lie was associated with tlr. Livingston id tlio com- 
pilation of the civil code of Louisiana, and continued his lucrative law practico 
In New Orleans, uutil 1813, when he was elected one of tho Drst Senators in 
Oongreas from Che newly-organized State. He also held Iho oCSco oT United 
States District Attorney, by the appointment of President Jcflerson. In Con- 
gress he abl/ sustained the administration, in its war meBSurcs. Ho left tba 
Senate in 1BI7, but returned to it again, after a reelection, in 1813. President 
Ifonroe astaomed bim very highly; and, in 1823, ho appointed him ministi? 
plenipoCentiaty to France. He filled that station with great dignity and ability 
nntil the Autumn of 1929, when he obtained permission to return home. Be 
then retired to private life, and could never be induced to leave its coroted 
repose afterward. He died of apoplexy, in the dty of Philadeli^ia, on the Ttb 
Of April, 1835, in the six^'ointb year of his age. 



OLIVER HAZZMiD PERRY. 

'I'UK laconic despatch of Commodore Perry — Ws have met Ue mtemy and Oitf 
1 art mm — and the Vmi vidi vici of the old Roman, will ever siand as paral- 
lels on the page of History. The gallant author of that despatch was bom in 
South Kingston, Riiode Island, on the S3d of August, 17BS. His Cither was 
then in the naval service of the Uoited States, and deditsted his in&ut son to 
that profession. Ho entered the navj sa a midshipman, at the age of thirteen 
years, on board of the sloop-of-war, Omeral Greene. At that time, war with 
Franca seemed inevitable; but jouog Perry was not permitted to see active 
Mrrtce until the difflculties with Tripoli aSbrded him an opportunity, he being 
In tiie squadron of Commodore Preble. Always thoughtfhl, studious, nnd in- 
quisitive on ship-board, he sooo became aakilfnl seaman and navigator, and sa 
accomplished disciplinarian. 

In ISIO, Midshipman Perry was promoted to lieutenant, and placed in eota- 
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nund of tho Echoancr Ratnqe, atlaclicd to Comraodoro Rodger's squadron, tbeo 
cruisinff in tlie vicinity of Now Loudon, in I^ng lalanti Sound. In lliat vcsmI 
he vaa wrecked the fullowing Spring, but was not onlj acquitted of all blamo 
\>j a court of inquiry Iicid ot bis request, but Lis conduct in mving guns and 
■torca was liighly applauded. E;irlj in 1SI3, lio was placed in command of a 
flotilla of gun-boats in Now York liarbor. IIo soon bocamo disgust^ with that 
service, and solieilod and obCaicicd, for himscir and liia men, pcrmipsinn to reiili- 
forcoCommoiioro Chaunccy on Ijoko Ontario. TliBtofQccrimmcdinlely despatched 
Perry to Lake Krio, to Bupcrintend tho building of a small squadron tliere to 
oppose a Britisli naval form on those western wutcra. When rcndy, Ferrj 
cruised about tlio west end of tiio Lako, and on tlio lOtb of September, 1B13, ha 
bad a severo enpcagomcot with tlio cnomy. In tho lAnerenrx, which displayed 
•t its masl-head tlia words of tlio hero oftcr whom alio was named — BoiCt givt 
•p Vie ship' — Perry led the squadron, and after many acts of great Fklll and 
courage, ho achieved a complete viclory, lie was then only twonty-seren year* 
of ago. It was one of tho most important events of the war. The victor was 
promoted to captain, rcceivett the thanks of IIk>n(rrcBs and State IcgislutUTes, and 
was honored by Ills governmonl witb a gold conimemorntii-e medol. 

Alter tho wnr, Captain Perry woa placed in command of the Java, a firat-clasa 
frigate, and sailed with Commodore Decatur to tho NPcditeiTHnean, to punish tho 
piratical Dey of Algiers. After his return to the United Stales, ho peiformed it 
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deed at licruism equal to any achieved in tho public ncrviix. IliH vcsrl tm 
tyinft in tfcwport harbor, in mid-Wintor. During a fearful stonn, inteUlgencB 
roachod lijiu tbat a merchant vessel wna wrecked upmt a recfj lux miles diatanL 
He immediately niaatied hit Imrge, said lo hia (row, ''Come, my boys, vra are 
goJDg to ll)0 relief of ahipwrecked teamcti; pull awnyl" and soon ancnrard he 
had rpscucil claven lialf-eihauBted men, who were clio^ug lo tho SmtiiiK qnar- 
tor-detk of tlieir broken vesrel. To Perry, it waa an art of simplo duty in tba 
cause of humanity ; to liii countrymen, it appeared ai holiest hennsm, deaerring 

The commerce of the United SCntits was greatly annojed and injured by 
■warma uf plmtcs n-lio infested llio West India scoa. A small American squad- 
ron was BULioned tUero; aud, in 1819, Commodore Perry xraa sent Ihitber, in 
the Juhn Adanv, to Liko command of the Utile Deet, chastim the buccaneer^ 
and eielianj^ frienilly courteaiea witti the new republics on the Caribbosui coast 
When he arrived, tlie yellow fovcr n-os prevailing in llie Bqnadron. Tho com- 
modore was soon nttuckcd by thnt torriblo disease, and on his birth-dnj, the !3d 
of August, 1S19, just as liis vessel wns entering tho harbor of Port Spain, Triih 
idad, lio cspircd, at Iho oge of tliirty-four years, lie was buried with military 
honors, tho following day. Seventeen years afterward, liis remaiiuwcro brought 
to bis Dative land, in a vciecl of war, and interred in llie North burying-^roand, 
at Newport, Rhode Island. Over his grave the State of Ithodo Island erected a 

rnite monument; and soon n(\erliis decease. Congress mado a liberal provlson 
his aged mother, and liis widow and cliildren. Tint widow yet [1855] lire^ 
St Newport, tho beloved relict of one of (bo moGt gaUant nud ocooniplisliod men 
whoso deeds havo honored our ItcpubUc.' 



WILLIAM GASTON. 

AMONd tbo inoro recent liglits of tho North Carolina bar, wns William Gaston, 
(lie arninent statesman, tbo upright judge, and tho profound sebolar. lis 
was bom at Nowbera, Nonh Carolina, on Uio 19th of September, I7T8. Ui* 
fiimily was gcoatlydistinguislied for patriotism during the War for Independeocti, 
and that moral quality occupied a large space in bis eharartcr. His father died 
when lio was only tiirco years of age, and bo was left to tho care of his excellent 
motlici-, a member of tlio Human Catlioiio ChutclL At the age of thirteen yean 
bo was Bont to tho eollego at Georgetown, District of Columbia,^ wliero bo todc 
■peciul deliglit in tho study of tho ancient classics. His lioalth became impaired 
by excessive application to his studies, and ho was cillod home. After some 
further preparation be ontered tho college at Princeton, as a student, in 17M, 
where lio was graduated, two years nfterwnrd. witli (ho hi^-heat honors. H« 
■tudied law In liis native town, with Francis Xnvicr Hortia, and was admitted to 
practice in 179S. Before ho was twenty-two years of age, ho was a member of 
the Senate of North Carolina, where liis tileors soon became very conEqiicuoua 
In 1308, bo was one of the electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
Btatee; and from 1813 until 1817, lie was a rcprescntativo of his district in tha 
Pedend Congress. He was a warm opponent of Madison's admiaistrstion, and 

m Ptnr, bniint lk« mux IHIe, liu bMn loihmMtilil tn S^rfi^jm" 

Iht Uitlltd SUIM. In Rimmud sf > ngadrHi. ba midi ui DOrlii] tMI ■ 
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ably battled agdnst tho war, with hia Federal aasociatea orNew Englaiul. Odo 
of hia most pDireiiul speeches iq Coofn^ga was in tlio early part of 1816. agaiiut 
the propositiiiQ fur outhorizing tho PresideDt to contract a loao of twontj-Qre 
miliiooa of dolkre, for the purpose of conTing on the war. IIU leaming and 
eloquence created great surprise, and be was regarded as one of the ablest and 
most useful tubd in Congraaa. His owu State was oorichod by his labors alter 
1817, where, for twonty-sevon yoara longer, he was unromittinif in oclivo duties 
at tho bar, in tho legislature, ic the courenllon to amend the Gonstitnlion of tha 
State, and as a judgo of Iho Supremo Court of Nortli Carolina. Ho was chosen 
to the Utter office in 1834. with tho universal approbation of tho people, not- 
witbataniling a pTxjvision of the then existing State Constitution, prohibited all 
but Piviatatit Ciiristians, hoHIng a judicial station. 

The memory of few men is^ warmly cherished as that of Judgo Gaston, by 
the North Carolinians. Ho was an elegant writer of both proao and poctiy, 
pure in uU his thoi^htsand acts, and a noble citizen in oreiy particular. During 
all his life he cherished the memory of liis mother with fondest aUcctloo, and 
unifbnnly attributed to her tender care and wise counsols, under Froridcnco. all 
of the moral strength of Us ijiaractor, and hia success in lifo.' Sweotly has lin. 
Sigoumcy sung — 

" nil Ulli U mMtian wtuit • tulr ctiiiin 

Judgo Gaston died on the 23d of January, 1814, in tho sUty-STxth year of hia 



ZERAH COLBURN. 

'I'hk career of Zerah Golbum, who was remarkable for his extraordinaiy per- 
1 formanoes in mental arithmetic, exhibits the melancholy spectacle of a life 
made comparatively miserable by a dependence upon ono precocious &cutty, and 
the greed of a misguided parent He was bom at Cabot, Vermont, on the 1st 
of September, 1804, and until he was almost six jeara of age, he appeared the 
dolleet of his father's children. At about that time he exhibited extraordinary 
powara of calculation, by a mental process wholly hia own, and which ho could 
not explain. His fatber was led to expect great achierements by his gifted boy, 
and at the same time, with the avowed purpose of procuring money to have him 
educated, he took him to different places in Now England, to bo examined, hop- 
ing to meet with some generoos wd. It was oBered by the president of Dart- 
mouth College, who proposed to educate Zerah at his own expense Hoping 
Ihr a more lavorabla oSbr, his father toolc him to Boston, where his wonderflil 
powers created » gmat aensalion. They were indeed wonderfut. The most 
i^fficult questions on the various arithmetical Tales, were solved olmcet instantly, 
by a mental process, for the "">""«' labor of making figures was altogether too 
tMdy for bia caleiUBtioDa. 

I rr itfhfrMfi nf ■#•! fcaiTM rinnrttWi flu htiiiiiiiiiiinln l iBr m th 

_ i^Hti lslilia«<>T ''Wfllluii. vbrli U IbtfjriM *i* ilnra H Iba 
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Severn] geotlemeD in Boston offered to educate tho lad, bat bia£ithcr wonld 
not cansenL He travelled with bim through maoj of the Middle and Soutbeni 
States, oxbibitiag him for money; mid, in 1B12, ho nent with him to EogUiid, 
for the sumo pnrposo. Aflcr travelling through much of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, ttioj ivent to Franco, and j-oimg Colbnm became a Btudent in the Lfiet* 
Kapokoa, for a short time But in idi these wanderings the education of the 
bof waa tii^lectod, and the unwiBO father had utterly failed iu what appeared to 
be hia maio object — mnuey-mokiag — when, in 1816, thcj returned to Eng- 
land. Thoro the lad found a gonerous patron in the Karl tf Briatol, who placed 
him in Westminster school, and kept him there about three jears. Toang 
Colburn woa miking Qno progress, and gavo many promiaes <^ future anccesii 
when Ilia father retliBed to comply with gome wIbIics of t)io earl, and the patron- 
age of thnt poer was lost Tlio ibolisb and gfroedyfatbor then had hia son pre- 
pared for the stage, but be ttea a poor actor, and was soon obliged to abat^on 
that proffssion, and become an asaistant teacher in a school in London, to pn>- 
eare bread. Zerah Anally opened a school on hia own account, and he eanied 
■omo money by makinj^ astronomical calculations for Dr. Toung, then Secretary 
of tho fiixird of Longitude Tho ddor Colbom died in 1924, and the Kail ^ 
Briatol and olhors, aasialpd Zcrah with means to return to hia native country. 
Ho was then twenty jeara of Bgc. After spending some time with his mother 
and sistera, bo bocamo asatEtant teacher in an academy connected with Hamilton 
College in the Slato of New Tork. Ho soon afterward wont to Burlington, 
Vermont, where lie gained a precarious living by teaching the French language. 
There ho united himaclf with the Methodist Society, and soon aflerwanl becanM 
an itinerant preacher, llo was an indifferent speaker. Finally, in 1635, be 
■ettled nt Norwich, Connecticut, and became Profefsor of Latin, Qreek, Frend^ 
and Spanish languages, in the "Norwich TJnirerBily." Two years previoudy, 
fae had written and published a memoir of liimsolfj which contains a great deal 
of curioul narrative. lie died at Norwich, on tho 2d of March, 1840, in tii* 
thirty-fifth year of his ^a Tho moral of his life is, that tho wonderful develop 
meat oTa single Jhculty, only, ia no guaranty of success. 



JAMES LAWRENCE. 

A SINGLE act — a single oxpresdon — is sometimes sufficient (o giro a nanta 
an earthly immortality. The nets and words of Captain Junes Lawrenoa 
present an illustrative example. Ho waa the son of a lawyer in Burlington, 
Nvv Jersey, where he was bora on the 1st of October, 1781. While yet a small 
boj ho felt irrepressible lon^ngs for the sea ; aud at Uie aige of sixteen years ho 
was grsliSod by receiving the appointment of midshipman in the navy. He was 
schooled in the war agiunst TripolL He acted as Decatur's first licutennnt in 
the daring achievement of burning the PhUaddphia frigate under the guua of 
the Tripolitan batteries ; and he remained for several years in the MedlterraDean, 
in command succeasivdy of the Rmn, Wasp, Argw, and Bonui. With tho 
latter ho captured the PeoaifioCrthecoaEt orDemetarB,in February, 1813; and 
on his return be was promoted to post captain, and placed in command of tho 
fHgoto aivaapeaJx. While lying in Boston Harbor, at the close of May, tite 
British frigate Shanaim appeared, and signalled a challenge for the ChesapaidCc 
to come out and fight. It was accepted by Lawrence, and on tho morning of 
the 1st of June, bo went out to engage in that naval duel which proved so dis- 
aatrotu They opened their guns upon each other, late in the afternoon. Bsriy 
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in the actioD Captun Lawrence wai trouDded in the leg. The vessels ctune bo 
iMHr each otber, that the anchor of the Chaaptaie oaaght in ooe of the porta 
of the ShojwoTi, and lier guns could not be brought to bear upon the eneai;. 
While in that aituation, Captain Lawrence received his death-wouad, front a 
hullet, Bod when carried helow, he cried out in those imperishable words — 
wordB which the brave Peiry placed at bis maEt-bead tliree montha afterward — 
"Ain'f giiit vp the ihip."' The Ckeioptakt was captured after an action of 
eleven minutes, and a loss of one hundred and fbrtf-siz tnen, in killed and 
wounded. C^taia Lawrence lived, in great pain, fbor days, when he died, on 
the eth of Jane, lB13,at the ageorthlrtj-ono jrears. He was buried at Halilax, 
Nora Scotia, with militar; honors. His remains were afterward conveyed to 
Kew York, and interred in Trinity church-yard, where an appropriate monument 
was erected to hia memocy. It tell into decay, and a more beautiful one has 



ZACHAHY TAYLOR. 

rE people of the United States aro professedly peace-loving, yet nowhere is 
a military hero more sincerely worshipped by vast masses than here, not, 
wo may charitably hope, because of bis vocation, but because of the good achieved 
lor hia country by bis tarave deeds. And when that worship is excessira be- 
cause of some brilliant act, then the people desire to apotheouze the hero \yj 
crowning him with the highest booore of the natioii — the civic wreath of chief 
magistrate. Of (bur already thus rewarded. General Zachary Taylor was the 
last. He was a native of Virginia, tlie "mother of Presidents," and was bom in 
Orange county, on the S4th of September, 1184. Hia father removed lo Sen- 
tucky the Ibllowing year, and settled near the aile of the present city of Louis- 
■nUa. At the age of about twenty-four years he entered the army ofthe United 
States as Siat lieutenant of inlkntry, and two years afterward he married Miss 
Uargaret Smith, a young lady of f;ood fjmily in Uaryland. When war was 
declared against Great Britain, in IS1Z, he held a captain's commission, and he 
was placed in command of Fort Harrison, a stockade on the Wabash river. 
Tbera, in his gallant operations against the Indians, he gave promise of future 
renown, and for bia heroic defence of his post be was breveted major. During 
the whole war be wss an exceedingly useful officer in the North-west. At the 
close ofthe contest; when the army was reduced, ho was deprived of his majority 
and roH^mmis^oued a captaiu. His pride would not brook the measure, and 
be left the aervice. He was soon after reinstated aa major, by President Madi- 

In 1816, Uajor Taylor was placed in command of a poet at Green Bay; and 
two years afterword he was promoted lo lioutonant-colonel. In that position he 
remained until 183S, when President Jackwn, who appreciated his great merit*, 
gave him the commisaioD of colonel. He served with distiaction under General 
Scott in the " Black Hawk War," and remained in command of Fort Crawford, 
at Prairie du Chien, until 1836. Then ho went to Florida, and in his operations 
against the Seminolcs, ho evinced generalship superior to any officer there. Sc- 
cause oThis ga]lantt7in the battle at Okeechobee swamp, at the close of 1 S3T, he was 
breveted brigadier-general; and the fallowing year the command of all the troops 
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In Florida wm uaigned to him. There he remained nntil 1840, when be wu 
appointed to the commKnd or the South •weatem division of the army. He took 
post at Fort Gibson, in 1841, and removed hie lamilj to Baton Rouge, Louisiimiki 
the BMiie year, where he had purchased on estate. 

Punuant to general expectation, the annexation of Texaa to the United Stales, 
in 1845, caused a rupture with Mexico, and hostilities were threatened. Gen- 
ttral Taylor waa ordered to take post in Texaa, toward the Uexican IhiDtier, and 
In August, he concentrated Ids troops, as an Army or Observation, at Corpus 
Ohristl The [bllovring ^riog he croaBad the Colorado with about four thousand 
rsRtilar troops, and approach^ fl)e Rio Qrande. On the 8th and 9th of Jfaj ha 
gidned tbosa biilllant victories at Palo Alto and Besaat de Is Palma, which gav« 
Sim impeiisbable renown as a military leader. Late in September followiog, be 
gained another great victory at Uonterey, in Mexico; and on the 23d erf' February, 
1841, trt the head d only six thousand men, mostly volunteera, he achieved a 
ereat victory at Bnena Vtata, over Santa Anna, with an army of twenty thousand 
Hexicaiu. In all of his movements, from the Brat blow at Palo Alto until the 
last one at Buena Vista, Taylor displayed the highest order of (reneralahip, the 
most daring intrepidity, and the most unwavering courage. On his return home^ 
ha waa every when greeted with the wildeet enthuslBBn; and, in IB4S, the 
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Whig party, governed by the appUuding voice ur the DBtioQ, regarded iiim sa 
emiaently "available," aiid Dominated Um for the ofQce of Preaideiit of the 
Duited States. In the Antumn of that jear, he waa elected by a very large 
mqority, and woB inaugurated chieT magistrate of the Hepublio on the 4th of 
Uarch foUawing. The caroa, the dnCieg, Che personal inaction incident to Mb 
station, bore heavitj upon him ; and when diBeue appeared, tbeie a^ravated 
iL Alter holding the reins of the Federal govemmant for sixteen raonths, death 
came to the presideDtial mansioa, and on Uie Dlb (^ Jnly, IS60, the brave hero 
died, at the age (^ lizty-flve years. He waa the second chief magistrate who 
bod died while in office, and waa socceeded by the Tioe-Fresident, Millard 



SILAS WRIOHT. 

rS origin and career of SOaa 'Wri^t, prcBenta a striking illastration of the 
bet that, nnder the foHtering care of our free ioatitutiona, genius may lift 
its poaseSBor to the pinnacle oT ^e and fbrtune, without the tacticious aids of 
wealth and power which too frequently stand Bponsore at the baptism of great 
men, to called, in the elder world. Silas Wright vrss bom at Amherst, Hassa- 
chusetla, on the 21ih t^May, 1796, and while he was an in&nC, his parenta settled 
In WeybrdgBi Vermont There he received his early education, entered Mid- 
dlebnry College, as a student, at a proper age, and was graduated in 1816. 
While yet a student, hia active mind graaped the subject of politics. War with 
Great Britun was then progressing, and young Wright became quite diBtingutahed 
as B democratio poliUcian, in Middlebur;. /titer leaving college, he studied law 
at Sandy Hill , New York, and commenced its practice, in 1819. The same year 
be was induced to settle at Canton, New York, and tbcTB ho lived the reminder 
of Ids days, except when absent on public duty. Hia superior abiliticB were 
soon jnamfested, and he ~waB successively choeen to fill several local officea. He 
also took pride in military matters, and rose to the rank of brigadier-general of 
militiB. As a magistrate, be always endeavored to allay fouda and keep the 
people from litigation ; and aa a lawyer, be oonsdentiouidy pursued the same 

Id 1S23, be was elected to tho State Senate, from St Lawrence county, that 
district then embracing that and eight others of the sparBely-settled counties of 
Northern N^w York,' He Boon became a distinguiBhed member of the Senate, 
as B sound logician, fluent speaker, and industrious laborer in the public cause.' 
Be remained there about three years, when he was elected to a seat in Congress, 
in 182S. There he took an active p^ in the dlscuaeiona mnceming a tari^ and 
cognate measures. At the next election he was a candidate for Congress but 
the omisaion of the word junior, in printing his name on the tickets, caused his 
defeat In 1829, he was appointed comptroller of the State of New York, and 
was reelected to the same office, bj the legislature, in 1S32. The fbllowing 
jear that body chose him to represent New York in the Senate of the United 
States, which posiUon he occupied with great honor to himself and his country 
nutH ba waa elected governor of that State, in 1844. The nomination (br the 
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olSoa of Tioe-Preadent oT the United States wa« tendered to him bj a national 
CDDvention, the same jear, but was declined. Tiro jian before be had declined 
a nomioatioD Ibr goreraor, and also the apptnntnient oT Judge of the Supreme 
Cottrt of the TJoited States. Governor Wright was again nonunafed for diid' 
■Dtgintrate of hia adopted State, in 1B46, but loet bis Section. At the dose of 
his offidal lonn bo retired to private life, folloired hj the grateful appredatian 
of his countrjmon. Tbere he seemed to be gathering strength £>r greater and 
more brilliant BchieYementa in the field of stateaznansbip, to which bis countrjmen 
desirod to invite him, when death came Buddeiilj, and laid him in the grave. 
lie bad consented lo deliver the annua] iiddress at the State Agricultural Fair, 
to be bold at Saratoga Springs. WhUe preparing for that eerviee, he waa at- 
t»)ked bj acute discaso, and expired within two hours sAerward. That event 
occurred on the 21th of August, IS4T, when be was a little more than fiftj-two 
years of age. The people of St. Lawrence county have erected a beautiful 
monument over his grave at Canton, composed of pure white marble, from the 
Dorset quarry. The dtizons of Weybridge^ where be spent his eariier yeai% 
have also erected a tnoDoment to liis memoiy. It is a Hhaft of white marble, 
about thirtj-eight feet in height, standing upon a pedestaL 
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r has been Jaatl7 Mid of Jesse Buel, one of the most eminent patrooa of Agricul- 
ture, in this countiy. that " in example not less than in precept, he iziay be 
said to have conferred bleeaings upon the times in whid) he lived— Dleaungi that 
wlU continue to fructify, and ripen into&uit, longafter Ms body shall have mingled 
with his &vorite earth." Mr. Buel was a native of Coventry, Connecticut, where 
be wastioni on the 4th of January, l'[78,and was the jpungest of fourteen lialr 
dren of the same mother. When Jesse was twelve years of age, bis fotber made 
HutUuid, Tcrmont, his residence; and there, two yean nlierward, the lad, at his 
own urgent request, was apprenticed to o printer. At the age of eighteen yeai* 
he purchased frxjm his employer, the unexpired term of bis appreDticeebip, worked 
as a journeyman first in the city of Kew York, and (hen in Lamdngburg and 
Wnterfbrd, and, in 1791, commenced the publication of a political newspaper at 
Troy. Ue married in 1901, made Poug-hkeepMe, in Dutcbe« county, his res- 
idence, and established a newspaper tbere. It was an unsuccessful enterprise, 
and Hr. Buel lost suffident by it to make him a bankrupt He ItA the scene of 
his disastor, went to Kingston, in Ulster connty, and there, in 1803, he eat^ 
lisbed a weekly paper, and continued it for ten years. Succen attended bim 
there. His daily life was marked by great diligence in husinesa, and upright- 
ness in conduct. He obtained and deserved the public confidence, and, for 
awhile, filled the ofilce of judge oftbe Court of Common Pleas of Ulsto' counly. 
In 1813, Judge Buel removed to Albany. lie had accumulated some pn^ 
erty, bore a high reputatioo, and with this capital, at the urgent KtidtaticHt of 
Judge Spencer and others, he assumed the editorial management of the AlboKf 
Argiii. The following year ho received the appointment of Stal« prints', and 
held that lucrative office until 1S2(I, when he sold out his interest in the Argut, 
disposed of his printing establishment, and upon a small &rm near Albany com- 
menced his eminent career as a practical agriculturist. There, for nineteen yean, 
be was engaged in those experiments in Agriculture and Horticulture which have 
rendered his name thmoos tbrougfiout oar Uiiioti, SDd in Europe. DeaiTOoaoflit- 
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___ . . . . pthisimprovementa, hBcommenoedthepublioationorthe flil- 

lor, in 1S34, nndor the oiuplcea oTthe Now York State Agrimltnral Sodety, 

and condncted it witb gK*i abQit; and success, aatil his death. In addition to his 
ooDtribntioni to that paper, be wrote and delivered many addresses b«fbre agri- 
cultural aocieties in his own State and elsewhere; and aasociatiooa of cultiraton 
delighted to honor him with tokena of their esteem, tie waa chosen honorary 
member of the Lows' Canada AgricuUural Society; the London Horticrdturai 
Society; thofl^uiond Central Societf/ of AgricaUure at Varia, and of the &CTap 
of Uiaveraai StatiMia in the somo city. For several yeara, at interraU, Jndge 
Buel was a member of the New York legislature ; and, in lS3fi, he waa an an- 
HUccesafiil candidate (or the office of governor of the State. At the time of hii 
death he waa one of the regents of the tJnirersity. Hia final departure occarred 
at Daabnry, Connecticut, on-the 6th of October, 1B39, when he was in the mxty- 
second year of his age. He waa then on a journey to New Haven, to addresa 
an A^ncnltuial Society there, when death suddenly prostrated him. 



OSCEOLA. 

FADING, fading, bdingl Such is the doom ofthe Aborigines of our Continent 
CSvilizatiaD is to them like the sunbeams upon anow or hoar-frost They 
are &st melting in its presence ; and the burden of many a sad heart among the 
bibea la expreraed in the touching lines of Schoolcraft — 



IVom time to time, tome daring spirit, bolder than his fellows, and fired with 
patriotic leal and baming hatred, liiie Philip or Pontine, have, in more recent times, 
made deiperate eEIbrla to retain the land of their fathers when the baud of the 
white man bad grasped it, Among the latest of these gsltaat men wasOsceoIa, 
a brave chief of ttie Seminotea. His people yet remain on their annent domain, 
ttie everglades of Florida. They were a remnant of the once powerful Creek 
Confederacy ; and while other tribes were emigrating to the wilderness beyond 
the Uisaisaippi, they pertinaciously clui^ to the graves and the hunting-grounds 
of their anceetoTB. A treaty made by some of the chief men, which provided 
for their removal beyond the Father of Waters, was repudiated by the nalien. 
Micanopy, as its representative, declared that the Indians had been deceived, 
and refused to go. The goremment of the United States resolved to remove 
them by force. A longand cruel war waa kindled, in 1B35: and at the be- 
ginning of the contest, a young chief of powerful ftame, noble bearing, and keen 
sagacity, appeared as leader of the warriors. It was Osceola. By oommon 
oonsent the Seminoles regarded him as their general-in-chief and destined libor- 
alor. With all the cunning of a Tecumseh and bravery of a Philip, he was so 
Buccesafu! in stratagem, skilful in manceuvrea, and g^lant in conflict, that be 
bafflbd the efforts ofthe United States' troops sent agunst him, for a long lime. 
For more than two years the war was prosecuted vigorooaly amid the swamps 
of the great Southern Peninsula, and a vast amount of blood and treasure was 
wasted ia raio attempts to subdue the Indians. Some of the moat accomplished 
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OMnmandera ia the army of the Republic — Scott, Taylor, Gained and Jemp— 
wero there, but Oaceola, in his waj, out-geaeralled them all At last he was 
subdued bj treachen-. Ue was invited to a conference in the camp of General 
Jesup, under the protection of a flag. Several cbiela, and aibaut feveatj vai- 
rior^ accompanied him; and when they Buppoaed themselves safe under the 
pledgee of the white man's honor and the sacred Sag, thej were aelzed and con- 
Sued. Osceola was sent in irons to Charleston, and immured in Fort Uooltrie. 
Thla act of treachery was defeaded by Geuetal Jemp bj the plea of Osce<^'a 
known inSdehty to solemn |»(HniseB, and a desire to pot an end to blood-shed 
by whatever means he might be able to employ. It wm the logte <X men? 
eikfbrced by rliahonor. 

The misfortune of Osceola was too great, oven Ibr his mighty spirit. That 
spirit, chafed lilte $, leashed tiger, would not b«sul until the pbysiisl frame of the 
chief gave way, and a fatal fever seized it. Gradually the stem warrior aasonied 
the weakceas ofa httio child; and on the 31st of January, 1839, Oaoeola died ia 
his military prisoiu Since then a small monument to his memory baa been 
erected near the entranoe-gsle to Fort Uoutliio.' Ilia capture and death was 
the severest blow yet lett by the Seminoies. The spirit of the nation was hmkoi, 
yet they fought on with desperation. They did not finally yield until 18*J. A 
retnoant yet [1BG6] inhabit the everglades of FloiidJW .They are quiet bat 



WILLIAM G. C. CLAIBORNE. 

, early in the year 1BD4, intelligence reached the gorermneint cf the 
United Btates, that the broad and beantaftal territmy ot Louisiaiia had 
become a part of the Republic by actual cession, and the importance of appoint- 
ing an extremely judicious man to govern the mixed population of Spamaids, 
Frenchmen, and Negmes, was palpable, President JeBbrson, to tl» astoniahment 
of many old and wise heads, seat thither a haadsome young man cf nin&ond- 
twenty years, a descendant of one of the earliest settlers in Virginia. TbaX 
jonng man was William Charles Cole Claiborne, who was born in 1TT5. He 
was nursed in the bosom of patriotic santimettt, and grew to manhood In the 
Bbnosphere of noble efforts in the foonding of a new and glorious empire. He 
was a studeot in Wilham and Mary College, fbr a ivhile, but comjdeted his edu- 
catiOD at an academy in Richmood. He inherited nothing but a good education 
and excellent character, and with these he entered upon the battle of life, oon- 
Qdent of victories. With a determination to help bimseli; he went to New York, 
and sought employment under Mr, Beckley (with whom he was acquainted), 
Uien clerk to the Federal House of Sopreeentativea. He tacoeeded, and at the 
age of sixteen years the accomplished ond resolute boy ate bread earned l^ his 
own industry. He became perfect master of the French language, and was veiy 
usefol to his employer, in many. ways. His talent and ^rightUwsi attracted 
the attention of Jefferson, then Washington's Secretary of State, and that states- 
man gave the youthflil Claiborne many of the encouragements vfaich young men 
need. From Qeneral John Sevier, then a member of ConFrres^ he received 
many kind attentions, and hia young ambition greyr apaoe. The profession of 
the law opened a, high road to distinction, and he left New Torfc, stndied Blad- 
stone, in Bichtaood, for three months, was then admitted to practice^ and, bid- 

L BMilutthefGtiMnlMinlltl*. TlujinHmlfcitnH,B(at1uillai>rttn:iibgitOolMerih>am- 
latiiiB. U ■ HnsK nrnlu inrk ; oh ef lb* Isvl ttimifkig a tha UilHd Bkls. 
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ding adieu to the channi of sociotj In tho East, he went OTor the mouatainj, 
and established himseif intbe present SullivBn county, Tenneaeee. In eloquence, 
he exceeded every man west of the Blue Ridge, and in leas than two years, he 
was at the head of his profasnion, and wna called hundreila of miles to manage 
law-suits. A yearning for home took possession of his feelings, and he was about 
to retarn to Richmond, when Tennessee prepared to enter tiie DoiOD as a BOTer- 
eign Stata, and Claiborne was chosen a member of a conventiou to Ibnn a con- 
stitDtioD. lothatcoDventioD he began his poltticalcaroer; and ho was regarded 
b7 all OB a prodigy, for be was then only about twenty-one yeare of age. His 
(Viend, Sevier, was elected gorenior of the now State. One of his first acts wni> 
the appointment of young Claibomo as a judge of the Supreme Court oriaw and 
equity, of the budding commonwealth. IIo was not yet twenty-two years of 
age, jet ho entered upon his duties with all the gruTitr and legial wisdom of 
many Jurists of fifty. The ermine did not rest long upon bis shoulders, for the 
people, bj an immense majority, elected him their representative in CongresB. 
He was again triumphantly reelected, and there he repaid the kindness ho had 
received from Mr. Jefferson, by giving him his vote for President of tho United 
States. In that Congress Claiborne greatlj distinguiabed himself by his leartiiog, 
logic, and eloquence. 

Soon alter President Jefferson's accession, he appointed Mr. Clubome goTem- 
or of the Missigsippi Territory, ou the request of the people there ; and on Ihe 
33d of November, ISOl, he was enthnmastically received at Natchez, Che seat of 
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govemmeat He found Bode^bearing with the torbuieDceciriiutkm; bepowed 
the oil of oonciliation apoa the billowa, and they soon became cahn. He mar- 
ried a beautiful and wealthy girl ic Nashville, and passed the two yeois that ho 
was governor of Mississippi, in the greatest happiness. His duties of gDrouor 
or Louisiaaa, to which office he -was appointed early in 1804^ were more arduoui 
and perplexing, yet he perrormed them with signal abiUty and success. Bis 
justice and urbaoity endeajad him to all classes; sjid when, in 181S, Louisiau 
became aa indepeodent State, the people chose him for thAr govemar, by id 
almost anammous vote. He was in the executive cbur during the memeraUe 
Inrasiou of the British, and their repniae at Kew Orleans by General Jat^son, 
early in 1B15. On that occasioQ Oovemor Clubome wisely and generously sol- 
rendered to Jackson all power and command, and, under that general's oders, 
the magistrate led a large body of the militia of his State. His long career is 
governor of Louisiana terminated in 191T, when be was choaen to repreeent that 
SUM in the Federal Senate. Bat his useTnl life closed too soon to allow bim to 
serve his countrymen any more. He died of a diaeaao of the liver, in the dtj 
of New Orleans, on the 23d of November, ISIT, in the forty-aecond year of ha 
age. The municipal authorities decreed a public funeial, and money wu ap- 
priated to erect a marble ajonumenC t« bis memoi?. 



JAMES MILNOR. 

Fhas been the prlTilege oT few men, wbo have passed their lives In pnbliD 
labora, to be so warmly, tenderly, and universally loved, as the &ev. Jama 
Milnor, D. D., the rector of St. George's Church, New York, for almost thirty 
veara. And it has been the privilege of very few men to be so eminently use- 
tbl es he in all th^ pertains to the well-being of his fellow creatores. In the 
domestic ciroie, he was reverenced for his unalloyed goodness ; in the legal pro- 
fession he was called "the honest lawyer"; as a legislator he was bencflcenl 
and patriotic ; as a Christian be was without guile ; and in the Frotcetant Spa- 
copal Church, he was one of the moat prominent of all her evangelical clergy, 
yet in nothing waoting as one of her most loyal sons. 

James Milnor was the son of Quaker parents, and was bom in Philadelphia 
on the 2Dtb of Juoe, 1773. He was educated partly in the Philadelphia Aoide- 
my, aod partly in the University of Pennsylvania. To relieve his lather of 
heavy expenses on bis accouot, James left the Dniversily before taking his de- 
gree, and at the age of about aizteen years, commenced the study ot law. Ee 
was admitted to the bar in ITM, before he was quite twenty.ooe years of ug^ 
and commenced practice in Norristown. There, among a preponderating Get- 
man population, he was very successful, he having* acquired a knowledge of Ihe 
language at an early age. After remaining there about three years, he returned 
to Pliiladelphia, and, in 1799, married the lady who yet [1855] survives him. 
That ceremony having been performed by " a hireling priest," (the. bride was ui 
Episcopalian, by education) contrary to the disrapUne of Friends, Mr. Milnor 
was disowned, sad his membership in the Sodety ceased forever. 

In the year ISOO, Mr. Milnor was chosen a member of the city council H« 
held the same portion fh>m 1805 until 1809 ; and during the latter year, he waa 
its Pre»dent He was extremely popular among all classes ; and in 1810, be 
was elected to a seat In Congress by the Federal vote in his district. There he 
remaned until the Spring of 1813, and was a steady and consistent opponent 
of the war, and tbe belligetenl measures of the Administration. He took a 
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promiiient part in llie debates; and on acoountofa report of one of bit Hpeechea, 
which appeared in a Philadelphia p^ier, Heniy Claj, then Speaker of the 
House, challenged him to flght a duel Mr. Uilnor bmvelr remsed, first be- 
cause Mr, Claj had no right to coll him to account for bis public acta, and 
BBoondly because he was opposed, in principle, to the cowardly practice of duel- 
ling. There the matter ended, and in after yeare, when Mr. Milnor was an 
eminent minister of the Qoapel, he and the great slateaman met on the most 
friendly tenos. 

It waa during bia CougreaaionBl career, that religions truths were preeaed 
with greatest force upon lua attention. He had been careleea for many jeai^ ; 
then he stood wavering between the doctrine ri' unirenial Btdvation and the 
orthodoxy of the day, but when hia term of Herrice in the national counci] had 
ended, his mind fully coinprebended thoBe great truths which he afterwatd bo 
eloquently proclaimed, and ho abandoned the legal proteamoQ and prepared for 
entrance upon the Gospel ministry.' lie was admitted to the connnunioD by 
Bishop White, and was ordained a deacon by that excellent prelate, in Augost, 
IBIl. Twelve months afterward he was ordained a presbyter, and labored for 
about a year as an assistant minister in the Associated Churches, in Philadel- 
phia. In ISIG, he was called to the rectorship of St. George's Church, id Kew 
Tork, and commenced his long and usefhl labors there in September of that 
yoar. The Sishop of the diocese (Ilobart) had been his play-fellow in boyhood, 
and Mr. Milnor anticipated pleasant pasloral relations with hint. These antici- 
pations were not realized. The rector of St. George's would indulge his heart 
and lips in the aClerance of eztemporaoeous prayer at occasional religious meet- 
ings, QDd he also joined heartily with other denominotioiis of Christians, im- 
mediately alter his arrival in Now York, in the formatioa of the Bible Society; 
and during the remainder of his life he was continually associated with disciples 
of every name, in other works of Christian benevolesce. Those were grave of- 
fmces in the eyes of the Bishop, and a harmony of views, od theee aubjecta, 
n«Ter existed between the prolate and the preabfter.' 

Dr. Milnor was extremely active in the promotion of Bchemes of Christian 
benevoloDce. He was one of the fbuudera of the American Tract Society, in 
1S24, and continued to be one of its moet active members nn^ his death. The 
Institntion for the Deaf and Dumb ; the Orpbau Asylum ; the Homo for aged 
indigODt Famalee, and many kindred institutions, felt bis fostering care. In 
1830 he went to England as a delegate of tlie American Bible Society to the 
British and Foreign Bible Sodety i and ever afterward his visit there was re- 
I^rred to with the greatest pleasure by oil who enjoyed the privilege of his com- 
pany and ministrations. He visited Paris, then the Isle of Wight, and then 
made a general tour through England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, everywhere 
engaged in tlie duties of a Christian minister, and human beneCactor. He re- 
turned home in the Autumn of the same year, bringing with him a vast amount 
of asefiil information for t)ie various associations with which be was connected. 
In the excitements produced by Tractarianism, he was bold in the maintenance 
of evangelical truth, yet always kind and conciliatory. He labored on zeal- 
otisly until the Spring of IMS, when he was summoned away suddenly by a 
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diseaae which had twice broogfat htm to death's door. On the erening of the 
Sth of April, ISIS, a meeting of the DirectorB of the Deaf ud I>iiDib Inadtu- 
tion was held at hii stody. Five houra afterwaid hie spirit was in the inune- 
diate presence of his divine Uaater. 



KETURN JONATHAN MEIOS. 

ABRIOHT-KTED Cooneoticut gid waa disposed to coquette with her lorer, 
Jonathan Ueigs ; and on one occasion, when he bad pressed his suit with 
great eaniestnce^ and asked fiir a positiTe answer, she feigned coohieBf^ sad 
would give him no satisfaction. The lover resolved to be briflod with no longer, 
and Itade her Crewel), (br ever. She perceiTed her error, bat he waa allowed 
to go (or down the lane before her pride would jiold to the mora tender ematicnis 
of h«r heart Then she ran to the gate aod cried, " Return, Jonathsn I Return, 
Jonathan 1" He did return, the/ were joined in wedlock, aod in commemoratkm 
of these bappj words of the somining girl, they named their Qrst child. Return 
JooBtban. That child, afterward a hero in our War for Independence, a noUe 
Western pioneer, luid a devoted friend of the Cherokcea, was born at Middlctown, 
Connecticut, in December, 1140. lie received a good common education, and 
learned the trade of a batter. Of liis carUor life we have no important informa- 
tion; and he Srat appears in public at the opening of the Revolution. He wss 
then thirtj-flve yeara of ago ; and one of the companiee of minute-men, in his 
DatiTe town, bad chosen him their captain. When intelligence of bioodahed at 
Lexington reached I'im , be marched his oompany to Cambridge, and soon re- 
ceived the appointment of miyor, from Governor TrnmbtUL In the ensuing 
Antumn, he accompanied Arnold in his nemorahle expedition from the Kenne- 
bec to the 8t Lawreoce. He participated in the attack on Quebec,' at the close 
of the fe.ir, and was mode a prisoner there. His fellow-captives were much in- 
debted to him for comforta during the remainder of the dreary Winter. In the 
oourae of the following year he was exchanged, and, receiving the commission 
of colonel fh>m the Continental Congress be raised a regiment in Counecttcut, 
which was known as The Leather-cap Battalion. V/Hh a part sf his tbrce 
(seventy in number), he made a bold attack apon the British poet at Sag Har- 
bor, east end of Long Island, in May, 1TT7, where he destroyed a good deal at 
property, and carried off almost a hundred prisoners, without hxing a QHtn. 
Congress gave him thanks and an elegant sword, for that exploit. 

In the capture of Stony Point, oo the Iludaon, in 1119, Colonel Uetga and his 
regiment, imder the direction of General Wayne^ performed a gallant part. He 
was one of the first to mount the parapet and enter the Ibrt He remained in 
active service until the close of the war, and then sat down quietly in his native 
town, to enjoy the honors he bad so bravely won. His knowledge of surveying, 
acquired in early life, was now called into practice. He was appointed one of 
Uie surveyots of the Ohio Land Company,' and in the Spring rf 17J8, be went 
over the mountains, and halted at Marietta, the head-qunrters of emigrants to 
that region. He at once became a prominent man among the settlers; and soon 
alter the arrival of General SC Clair, as governor of the newly-organized Nortb- 
westem Territory, Colonel Meigs was appointed one of the judges of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions. He was also appointed clerk of the same court, and pn>- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas. He was much engaged in surveying; 
until intemiplod by the Indian war. At the lime of the trea^ at Groonvilie, in 
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. 179G, Colonel ileiga was comousssiy ot clothing; and in all his datiea, publio 
and private hs exhibited sach a Idndlj heart, perfect Justice, and nnaelflah 
beoevDlence, that he won the esteem of the white people and the Indiana. 

In 1T98, Colonel Ueigs was elected a iDember of the Territorial legislaRire; 
and, in 1801, Preaideot JeSbrson appointed him Indian agent, among the Cher- 
oke«e, where he redded until bis d«ttb, which occurred at the Cheroliee agenc7, 
on the 38th of January, 1823, at the age of eighty-three years. The Indiana 
with whom he lived k kmg, loved and revered Mai oa a father. Even until the 
last week of hia li&y he en^god with them in their athletio BportB. 



BENJAMIN WRIGHT. 

rSRE is an unwritten, aarlj, and secret history of the great Erie Canal, 
which, if broug-ht to the liglit of to-day, would give to men a title to true 
renown, on whoin eulogium liaa bestowed only a paasiag remark. Among the«^ 
the names c^ Uawley, Brooks, M'Neil, Ellieott, Watson, Eddy, and Wright, 
would appear conapicuoua. The latter was a native of WeathersQold, Conneo- 
ticut, where he was Iraro oa the lOth of October, ITTO. His parents wero 
humble, and his opportunities for earl; educatiou were very limited. At the 
age of sixteen years he wont to live with on uncle, in Litchfield county, where 
he acquired a knowledge of siirvpying. When in his nineteeutb year, he ac- 
companied his lather and familylo Ibe wilderness of central Now York, and 
settled at Fort Stonwix, now Rome. All beyond was the " Indian oount:7." 
Settlers were locating rapidly in that region, and young Wright was constantly em- 
ployed in surveying lands. Within four years [1792-1796]^ he surveyed over five 
hundred thousand acres of loud lu the counties of Oneida and Oswego. His iame 
Ibr speed and accuracy in bis occupation becamo wide spread, and hia servioea 
were constantly sought, in all diructiona. He was employed by the Wttlera A- 
laad Iiock Ncaigation Company, in their etTorts to connect Lake Ontario and the 
Hudson river, by a canal between Oneida Lake and the Mohawk. He became the 
general agent of the proprietors of extensive tracts of land, in that region; and, 
in IBDl, andtgain in I80T, he represented the district in the State legislaturs. 
During the latter year, Mr. Wright, Jesse Hawley, General H'Neil, and Judge 
Formon, discussed the feasibility of making a canal through the Uobawk Valley, 
and westward, so as to connect Lake Erie with the Hudson. The legislaturs, 
at the suggestion of Forman and Wright, appropriated six hundred dollars for a 
preliminary survey. It woaoccompli^ed; and, in IBIO, aboard of Canal Com- 
miswwere was appointed. Such were the incipient measures which led to a 
great result. Mr. Wright was very active, until operations were suspended by 
the war with Great Britain. They were resumed, with vigor, in 181B. when 
Judge Geddes and Mr. Wright wore charged with the construction of tlio Erie 
CanaL Under their direction the work went steadily on, until JSZS, when the 
BtnpendDus undertokiag was completed.' 

la 1814, Mr. Wright was appointed one of tlio judges Ibr Oneida county; and 
during the remainder of hi? life, ho was either a consulting or chief engineer in 
the construction of almost every important work of internal improvement through- 
out the country. In 1835, he went to Cuba, by invitation of the authoritiea 
and capitolista there, to consult respecting a railroad from Uavaoa to the in- 
terior of the island. After that he did not cnjcoge much in active life; and on 
the 24th of August, 1843, he died, in tiie city of New Tork, when in the seventy- 
second year of hia age. 

I. BHAMelloriMalltClliilan. 
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ADONIBAM JUnSON. 

Fthe little ptkTlor of the lata Frolbesor Sttiart, at Andover, Mafflachnaetts, on 
a Bultij daj ID June, ISIO, a few grave men conaulted upon the ezpedienty 
of tbrminft a Foreign Missionary Society. A few pious and tealouB joitng men, 
Btudcnta in the Andover Theological Semiouy, who ardently defltred employ- 
meat in tile mlBSLonary Qc!d of far-off India, had urged the propriotj of aaA > 
measure. Tlint congultstius was favorable, and at tlie mectinj; of the Geoenl 
Association, tlie tbllowiag day, at Bradford, an earnest memorial was presented, 
signed by four of those young men. The Ameriaia Board of Oommissumm jar 
Ibrciga Jfis^ons, was then eatttblishcd ;' and in February, 1812, three of the 
signetB of that memorial sailed for India, the pioneer American missionariea to 
the heathen in distaot lands. The three were Adooiram Judaon, jr. (author of 
the memorial), Jamuel Nott, jr^ and Samuel Newell. 

Adoniram Judsou was bom at Ualden, Massachusetts, on the 9tb of Augrist, 
1788. His father was a Congregational clergynian, and cultivated the mind acd 
heart of his promising boy with great care. He wax graduated with highest 
honors at Brown University, in 1807, and after lingering, tor a whQe, in sjeit 
doubt upon the borders of the dank marsh of infldeiity, the light ofChristiia 
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ttnth beckoned him away to the benaSful land oT goepel blea^gs. He entered 
the Andorer Theological Seminaiy, as a student There he experienced a denro 
to preacli the gospel to tbe heathen, and was about to oflTer hie services to the 
LoadoD Missionary Society, irbon, after much eBbrt, the ibnoaCion of (be Amer- 
ican Bo^rd, above mentioned, opened the way for bim. Uo married tho lovely 
Ann Hosseltiae, early in Februaiy, 1612, and, on tho 19tli of that month, sailed 
with hor and other companJoiiB, for Calcutta. They reached that port in June 
fbllowing, and wore lodged, for a short time, at the house of the eminent Baptist 
miasionaij, Dr. Carey, at Serampore. Compelled to leave tho British Kast Indies, 
they fled to the Isle of France,' and from thence went to Rangoon, in Burmah. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jndson liad embraced Dr. Carey's views of baptiam, were immersed 
by him, and were afterward Boetained by the Baptiat Board of Foreign MissiODa, 
which was established in 1814. 

At Rangoon the missionaries employed Cbomaelves diligently in studying the 
Burmese language, and in otherwise preparing tor labor la the great missionaiy 
field before them. They translated pori;iona of Scripture and other words of in- 
struction eoDoeming Cbrislianitj, into tho Burmese languago; and the flret Ihiit 
of tiieir labors appeared in March, 1811, when an intelligent native come to 
tbem with an earnest desire for spiritual knowledge. A month later, Mr. Jud- 
Bon was allowed to preach to tbe people, publicly ; and, in June following, tho 
first convert was baptized. Tlicn the heart of Che miasionary was filled with 
gladness, for be saw the davming of a glorious morning for tho pagans of Bur- 
mah. Ho labored on hopefoUj, and now and then a disciple would appear. He 
prepared a small dictionary and a grammiir, and many Were taught but Ibv; 
seemed profited. At tiio b^finning of 1)*20, there were only ten converts, yet 
these were prepared to bo eacli at the head of a cohort of disciploa in after yearr, 
if Providence should call them to act. A printing-preas, sent from Seramporc, 
was erected at Rangoon, and a translation of tbe Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
Fome tracts, wore printed and <Ustributed among tho people. In tbe sketch of 
Mnt JudsoQ, events trom fiia period, until her return from America, and the 
close of tbe Burmese war with the English, bare been glanced at, and need not 
bo ropcntod here. Aft^r that, in a new town named Amherst, within territory 
oedod by the King of Ava to tho British, Mr. Judson and his miaaiontuy family 
resumed their labors, in 1S36. There Mrs. Judson ^ed; and soon afterward 
their little daughter was laid by her sido under tho hope-tree. Eight years 
aflerward, Uta. Sarah Boardmnn, the widow of a nussionary, became Mr. Jud- 
son's wife, and they lubored oa together with great zeal, at Rangoon, Amherst; 
and Maulmain. Dr. Judson hnd thcu just completed his wonder^ task of 
tmnslatiog the Holy Scriptures into tho Burmese language. He was also em- 
ployed in forming a complete Burmese and English Dictionary, for the use of 
those who desired to learn tho language, as well as fbr the natives. At lengtli 
the health of his second wife failed; and, in 18iB, Dr. Judaon started with her 
to visit his native land, after an absence of two and thirty years. Bereavement 
smote bim on the voyage. In tho harbor of St. Helena, bis excellent wifb died, 
and the sorrowing husband left her body upon that lonely apot in the ocean. 
Ho reached Boaton, with his children, in the Autumn of 1846, a£d was every 
where greeted with the most aflbctionate rereronco by Christians of every name. 
He remained in America until July, tbe following year, when he departed for bis 
chosen field of labor in Burmah, accompanied by a third wife,* whom ho bad 
married a few weeks previously. But theday of hia pilgrimage was drawing to 
a doaa Tbe tooth of disease began its work in the Autumn of 1849, and in 
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April roUowiag, he sailed Ibr the isle of BoDiboo, for the beneflt of hia heihh, 
leaving his vife and infiuito at Hwilmaio. Thef never met again on earth. 
Nine daji after he left them, being the ISth of April, I SSO, that eminent aovut 
of the Host High expired on ahlp-boaid, and bis gntre mu made in the depth* 
of the Indian Seas. Hia widow returned to America, and died in the anna of 
her mother, at Hamilton, Now Yoric, on the lit of Jmie, I8U, 



FELIX QRUNDY. 

THE Oreat Test, tnohiding the \tnMA valleys between the iJlegfaanj Ifnm- 
1 tains and the Mississippi River, has ever been remarkable, since ite redemp- 
tion from tho wilderness state, for its rednndancj of powerflil men, phjaicallf 
and intellectuall}-. The free air and the virgin soil; the simple aJiment and 
dail7 dangera of that region, seemed congenial to tho birth and growth of tioe 
.men. Among Uiese, FolLx Grundy, a distinguished member oT CongretH, was 
loE^ eminent. He was Ixim in Virginia, but nurtuted in the wilderness, at a 
time when, to use hia own fordblo eipreesion, "death was in almost every bush, 
and when every thicket oonceoled uu ambuscwle." His nativity occurred in 
Berkeley county, Virginia, on the llth of September, ]7I7. Three years later, 
his Ihthor went, with his tkoAlj, to Kentucky, then "tho dark and bloody giound." 
There the opportunities for education were small, but Felix was bvored above 
the rest of hia Gunily, for, being the seventh son, he was destined, according to 
the saperstitious notion of the times, to become a phyidcianl His &ther died 
when ho was a lad, and his mother, a heliever in omens, bod bim educated for 
the purpose of preparing for tho medical profession. He flnished hia studm 
under Dr. Prieslly, at Bordstown, Kentucky, when, preferring law, he disregarded 
the oracles, and prepared himself for tlie legal profesuon, under the charge of 
Colonel George Nicholi^ then one of the abteet counsatlon weet of the moon- 

Orundy waa admitted to practice, in 1198, soon roso to eminence, and, in 
1799. waa chosen a member of the conunictee called to revise the constitiltioti of 
Kentucky. He was elected to a seat in the logialature, the same year, and 
served in that body with distinction until 1806, when he was appointed one of 
tho JudKoa of Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals. Ha waa soon aflerwald 
appointed chief lustico of Kentucky, on the resignation ot Judge Todd. The 
salary 'was insufficient for the wants of a growing bmily, and he renigned the 
offloe, in 1808, and removed to Nashville, Tenoeasae, where he proscrutM his 
vocation with industry and great success. He ranked highest among tho crim- 
inat lawyers of the West, and practiood in the courts of several of tho States. 
His eloquence waa pure and forcible ; and he took the proud poaition, by genuvl 
consent, as the head of the Tennessee bar. 

Ur. Qrundy was elected to a seat In the Federal Congress, In 1811. The tem- 
pest of war was then brooding in the horizon, and Mr. Grandy was placed upon 
the Committee of Forcif^ Reladona — the most important section of the House, 
at that time. He remained in that body until 1814, and waa always a hearty, 
consistent, and sincere supporter of, tho administration of President Madisoit. 
At the close of the contest he returned to Nashville, and rosuraod the practice 
of bis profession, but was soon called to duty in the State legislature, where be 
served Ibr six years. In 1829, he was elected a Federal Senator, and by reelec- 
tion he held a aeat tiiere during the whole eight years of Jockson'a administra- 
Umi. From first to last, he waa that chief magistiale'sBrm and ocffdial adherent 
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and anpporter. la ISSS, be wu called to the cabinet of Mr. Van Buren, aa 
Utornej-geiieral of the Tlmled Statea; and, in 1840, he iraa again elected to a 
Beat in the ^Federal SecaM. He vae not permitted to oocapy Utat exalted posi- 
tion agBJn, ibr, in December following, at aboiit the time when be would We 
I^eeenled bis credentials there, death removed him to another sphere. He waa 
then a little mora than eixXy-tiave jean of age. 



RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

KGNTUCET ia Justlf proud of her nobis son, Richard M. Johnson; ttai 
tbroughout the Union his memory is cherished us one of the moBt enUghl' 
ened, industriooa, and boneet of the Krvaots of the Republic, whose zeal and 
valor have been tried in the lenslative coondl and on the field of battle. That 
distingnished man was born at Bryant's station,' five miles north-ea«t of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, on the lltb of OWober, 1T81. Ho received very little instruc- 
tion from bootcs during boyhood, but at the dge of fifteen years he acquired the 
rudiments of the Latin lanc^ago. Ho then entered Transylvania Unireraity, as 
a student, and on leaving that iostitutlon, he studied law nnder the directions 
of the eminent James Brown.' He possened great mental and physical energy, 
and these, acting in concert with perseverance and industry, loon placed him 
high in his profetBion. Before he was twenty years of age the foundation of 
his fnture popularity and iame wim laid, and his patriotism and military genius 
were developed by circumstances which seemed to menace the peace then exist- 
ing between the United Statea and iti Spaninh neighbor in Louisiana. In vio- 
lation of then existing treaties, the Spanish authorities closed the port of New 
OrieauB against vessels of the United States, in ISOZ. The people of the South- 
weet were greatly excited, and nothing but a resort to anns scomod likely to be 
tbe reeolt Toung Johnson took an active part in the public proceedings, in 
hia section, and volonteered, with others, to make a descent upcm New Orieans, 
in tiie event of a war. The difficulty was epeedQy settled by negotiations, the 
doiiA passed by, and Johnson's military ardor was allowed to oool before other 
and more important events again awakened it. 

Befbre he was twenty-two yean of age, yonng Jobnaou was elected to a seat 
in the Kentucky legislature, where he served two years, to the great satisfhction 
of his eonatituenla. In 1807, he was elected a refB^aentativ? in the Federal 
Congress, and took his seat there when he was just twenty-five years of age. 
There bo took » prominent poation at the beginning, and was continually re- 
elected during the whole of that momentous period of our liislory, from 1807 
until 1SI9. In tbe meanwhile, be aoquired that military distinction in the 
service of big coantry, for which he is bettor known to the people, than as a 
sound and judicious legislator. Ho was a firm supporter of President Iiladison's 
warmeasures; and whenCongroBsadjoumed,afterthedeclarationof warsgainst 
Qreat Britiun, in 1S13, be hastened home, raised n battalion of volunteers, and 
pnsbed forward toward the Canada frontier in the West, bearing the commission 
of colonel, given to bim by Groveraor Shelby. At tbe close of Antufflo, he laid 
aside his sword, took his seat in Congre^ worked bithfully in tbe prosecution 
of measures for the public defoncei and when the adjournment oame, he went 
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homo and called anotber ngimeaX of Tolanteers to the Gdd. TTcder the am- 
nuud of Gcnentl HarTisoD, he was Ibe chief actor in the sangainary battle m 
the Tbamm, ia Canada Weat, in October, 1813, when the Americans gained 
iuch a deciflivo victory over the combined forces of Britiflb regulars, under Proc- 
tor, anil fifteen faundrod Indians, onder the renowned Te«umseb. that it ended 
the var in the West Colonel Johnson led the divi^on against tba Induuta, and 
ho was in the thickest of the fight during the whole contest. Even irhen his 
brid]»-arm was gbattered, and his horse wsa reeling from the loss of blood, be 
fought on, encoarsgod his men, and pnt the Indians to flighL When be was 
borne from the Beld, tbere were twonty-five bnllet-holes in bis persoo, hia clotb- 
tng, and biB borse. lie was taken to Detroit, and &cnD thence was borne bonw, 
in great pain. In February following, tbou^ not able to walk, he took bis seat 
in Congress. Be was every whors greeted by tbe people with wildeat enthnsasm 
at tbe Hero of tbe West 

Colonel Johnson retired from Congress, in 1SI9, and was immediately elected 
a member of his Stale Itgislnturc. He bad juat taken bis seat in thiit body, 
when it chose him to represent Kentucky in the Federal Senate. He entoad 
that olBembly, as a member, in December, 1819, and served his cocBtituents and 
the country (IdthMly until 1829, when he was again elected to a seat in the 
Lower House. There be remained unlQ March, 183T, when he became president 
of the Senate, having been elected Vice-President of the United States in tbe 
preceding Autmnn. After fbor years oT dignified service la Ibe Senate, he le- 
lired from public life, and passed tbe remainder of his days on his farm in Scolt 
county, Kentucky, except a brief period of service in hia State legislature.' He 
was engaged in that service, at Frankfort, when he was prostrated by paralysis 
and expired on tbe IGth of November, 1850. His State has eivcted a beaotifbl 
marble monument to hia memory, in tbe cemetery at Frankfort 



ANN HASSELTINE JUDSON. 

¥EEN we glance retrospectively over the field of modem misaionBiy labor, 
we see no form more lovely in all that constitutes lovetinees ; no heart 
more heroic, and no band more active in the service of Die Grest Msster, tbin 
that of the Brst.wife of Adoniram Judaon, the eminent American miaajonary in 
Burmah. Sbe appears npon the p^e of missionary history like an illuminated 
initial letter, for she was the pioneer in tbe service — tbe first American woman 
who volunteered to carry tbe Gospel to the pagans of tbe old worid. 

Ann HasielUne was bom in Bradford, MassadiusettB, on tbe 2tdof Dec«nber. 
11B9. She was a gay and active girl, full of enterprise, eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge, extremely beautiful in person, and lovely in all her ways. She was 
educated at tbe Bnidf<Hd Academy, where she always bore off tbe palm of su- 
perior scholarship. On the 6th of Febmoiy, 1812, she was mairiod to Adoniram 
Judsou, who had been ^pointed one of the first American missionariea to India; 
and twelve days afterwu^l she sailed, with Harriet Newell and others, for Cal- 
cutta. On the passage, she and her husband embraced the prindples of the 
Baptists, Emd were baptiied on th^ arrival at Calcutta, in September following. 
When, as has been observed io ibe sketch of Harriet Newell, the American 
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re ordered to quit India, Ur. and Mrs. JudBon sailed to the Ida 
of Prance, and there they heard of the death of their beloved feoiale (Hend. 
They remained there until the following Jiily, when they went to Rangoon, in 
Barmah, and there began to cultivate the miMionair Bsld in earnest Other 
misaioDBiiee joined them there, but death took them away, and in 1S20 Hr. and 
Mrs. Jud80a alone remained in the vineyard. Diaeaae, incident to the climate, 
DOW began to manifest its power upon Mra. Judeon, and at tho close of the Sum- 
mer of 1S31, she went Qrst to Calcutta, then to England, and Snally returned to 
America in September, 1822. After remaining a few weeks with her friendn at 
Bradford, aha accepted an invitation to pass the Winter in Baltimore, in the 
family irf her husband's brother. There she wrote an interesting Siatori/ of the 
Barman Mimon, in a serioa of letters \o Mr. Butterworth, a member d Faiiia- 
ment, in whose fiimily she had tarried while in England. 

In June, 1823, Mra. Judsou again sailed for the fleld of missionary labor, with 
renewed bodily strength and increased earnestness of purpose, and jmned her 
husband in December following. A few days afterwa«l they started (br Ava, 
the capital of Burmah, and liad just completed thtir preparations for missionary 
eObrt there, when war between the Burmese and the British government of 
Bengal, broke out Ur. Jiidsm was seized, cmelly treated, and k^t a prisoner 
by the Barman government for more than eigliteeu months, half of the time ia 
triple fetters, and two months in Ave pair. The tabora of Mrs. Judsou, during 
ttuU time, fbrm one of the moat wonderfUl chapters in the record of female hero- 
16- 
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lam. D»f after day iihe made intsneadonB belbre goremment offloen En' the 
liberadon of her huabond and other priaonei^ but to no purpoM ; and erery dij 
^ walked two milea to carr; then food prepared with her own banda. With- 
out her miniatratioDB they muBt have periahed. Bhe had readil/ leamed the 
language ; aod fluallj her appeola, written in elegant finrmeac^ were giTea to the 
Emperor, when no officer dared mentioD the Bubject to him. The mgtaaaa 
monarch, trembling for the [ate of hia kingdom, (for a victoiioiis Eo^iah ann j 
waamarchiDg towanlhiBC^>ital,}sawgBfetjmeinplojing>m, and be^^winted 
her hia embaaadreai to Oeoenl Sir Arcliibald Cunpbeli, the Briliafa leader, to 
prepare the waj Ibr a treai7. She waa received bj the BritiA oonmwDder with 
all the oeiemoDj of an enTor extramdiuar;. She maiiaged the aAin of the 
Bmperor with pertMt Bdeli^, and a treaty was made thitra^ ber influence, Ibr 
wluch tlie proud monarch gave her great praiee. She aecnred the leleaae otba 
bniband ud bis bUow-priaonn^ Mid th^ all reecnnmeiioed tbdr miMiDnaij 

When the intenae ezatemeot which iba bad so long ezperioMed, waa onr, 
Hn. Judaon felt the reaction with torible fbrae. Tbie, added to ber great tat 
bringa, proatrated bar atrengtb, and in tbe cooiee of a tew montb4 while lb-. 
Judaon was abaent at anoUier poet of da^Ti that aoble diMsiple of Jeena HI 
aateep and entered opon her blaaaed net Bar spirit departed on tbe 21tb of 
Ootober, ISIB, when die was aliiMat tbirtj-aeven jean of age. A few montba 
afterward bxt oaij aorrivii^c AM died. Tbe; both He buried beneath a spread- 
ing ]upo4ree, near the baijia of tiie Salween river. She ia one of the moat be- 
lored in memory €t the laboren during the earliest miaiimiaiy aeed tiou^ and 
she will baT9 bw ftall reward of aheafea at ttie barreaL 



JOSEPH H0PKIN80N. 

rpHE anthor ot our apirited uatiooal aong, Sail Columbia, waa bigbly diatin- 
J. guiabed for other intellectual achierementa. But that pfodnclko waa nitB- 
dwt to oonfbr upon him the crown of earthly Immortality.l He waa a son of 
ftanda Hopldnion, one of the atgnera of tbe Dedaration of IndqMndoioe^ and 
waaboniinPhiladeI^ik,onthel3tbofIToTember, ITTO. He waa educated in 
the TJniverei^ of PeImq'ITa)lil^ and then studied law, flrat with Judge VOaon, 
and afterward with William Rawle. He waaadmitlsd tothebar, atthedoseof 
1191, and commenced Its practice at Eaalon, on tbe Ddawaie. He waa begin- 
ning to be quite (uccenAil there, wbeo he returned to Philadelphia, and there 
took « hi^ laijt In his j^deaaiim. He was tbe leading counsel ot Dr. Boah In 
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his famoua suit against Williun Cobbett, in 1199, and also in the insurgent trials 
belbre Judgie Chase, id 1800. The legal knowledge, acute logic, and eloquent 
advocac; which he displayed on those occasioDa, caused Judge Chase to employ 
Ut. HopkinsoD as his counsel, nhen, afterward, he was impeached beroro tho 
Senate of the TJnitcd States. His efforts in behalf oT Judge Cliaso before that 
august tribunal, drew forth the warmest Toluntary eulogiums from Aaron Burr, 
and other distiaguished men. 

Id 1B16, and again in 1817, Mr. IIopkiDSOD was elected a repreaeatativo of 
Philadelphia in the Federal Cougi'css, and ranked among the flrst of the many 
■onnd statesmen who graJKd that body at that interesting period of our political 
history. His spoechcs against re-chortering tho Bank of the United States, and 
on tho Seminole war and other topics of interest, were regarded as exceedingly 
able. His coostituenta would ghidlj have reelected liim, in 1819, but he pre- 
ferrei) the retirenaent of private life. 

At the close ofhia sccoDd term in Congress, Hr. Hopkinson made bis residence 
nt BordentowD, its New Jerecy, and was soon elected to a seat in the legislature 
of that State. After aa abseneo of three years, be resumed the practice of his 
profession, in Philadelphia, in which he continued until 1828, when President 
Adams appointed him a judge of tlio United States Court, lor the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. That ofBeo had l)ccn filled by his father and granrtfiither; 
and be performed its duties witb dignity and marked ability, until his death. 
Jndge Hopkinson was a mcml)Gr of the convention which m<!t at Harrisburg, in 
May, 1837, to revise the constitution of Pennsylvania. lie was chairman of tho 
judiciary committee in that body, and eloquently snstiuncd a report «-bicli he 
Bobmitted, in a long and brilliant speech. Judge Hopkinson was very public- 
spirited, aod took port In many movements intended for the moral and intellectual 
aJdvaDcement of bis fellow-citizens. At the time of his death he was one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Philosophical Society ; a trustee of the Univer- 
aity of PenDsylvonia; and the president of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, of which he was the chief founder. For more tlian twenty years he wsa 
the intimate and confidential friend of Joseph Bonaparte, who owned, and lived 
npon, a fine estate at Bordentown. During the ex-king's absence, Judge Hop- 
kinson always managed his affairs: and he was one of the two executors of lul 
will. Judge Hopkinson died at Philadelphia, on the 16tb of January, 1842, at 
the age of a little more than seventy-one years. 



MOSES BROWN. 

AS eminently eood man was lost to earth when the sjMrit of Uoscs Brown, 
one of the foandere of the Rhode Island College (afterward called Brows 
University), departed Ibr its home. He was tho youngest of four brothers, who 
were all remarkable for public spirit, generous enterprise, and practical benevo- 
lence. He was bom at Providence, Rliode Island, in 1T3S. Having lost his 
tbther while be was yet a small boy, lie left school at the age of thirteen years, 
and made his residence with » paternal uncle, an eminent and wealthy merchant 
of Providence. There he was trained to useful habits and a mercantile pro- 
fesaion; and in the bosom of that excellent home he found a treasure in a pretty 
cousin, the daughter of his patron, whom he married, in 1164. Young Brown 
had comoiencecl mercantilo business on his own account the previous year, in 
connection witji his three brothers. After ten years' close application, he retired 
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Ihxti business, chieB; on account of feeble bealth, and passed mucb c^ his tunc 
in ttHMO IntellectuBl pureuita to which his taste led him. 

Mr. Brown was a Baptist until 1713 (about the time when he left bunD»s\ 
when ho became a member of the Society of Friends, and remainnl a shining 
light in tlial connection until his deslh. He bad accumulated wealth b; hid 
tHisiucsa. nud inherited a large property through his wile. These posaesaiona he 
used as mctuu Ibr currying on on active and practical philanthropy during a long 
life. lie manumitted all his slaves, in 11T3, and was ever a consistent and 
zealous opponent of all BrstemB of human servitude. He was a muoiQcent paiim 
of a Friends' Boarding-school at Providence : founded the Rhode Island Abolilton 
ftociety, and was an active member and Kgpporter of the Bhodo Island Pence So- 
ciety. When Slater, the father of the cotton manufactures in thia country, went 
to Providence, Moses Brown was the first to give liim cncouraitemetit and substan- 
liaJ friendship ; and it was in his carnage that the enterprising Englishman was 
conveyed to i^wtucket, to commence the preparation of a ootton-mill.' Thon^h 
always in feeble health, Mr. Brown never suCfered severe illness. His corre- 
spondence was very extenaive, yet he seldom employed any one to write for him. 
Even his Will, prepared when he was ninety-aix years of age. was drawn by hc< 
own hand. That eminent servant oT goodness died at Providence, on the eth 
irf' September, less, in tiie ninety-eighth year of his age. 



JOHN RODOERS. 

MORE than a year before the American Congress doclaiod war against Great 
Britain, a naval engagement took place near our coa^ between veascls of 
the two nations, being partly, it was alleged, the result of accident. The issua 
of the engi^ement was a foreshadow of what occurred durintr tlie sucCTcding 
few years. The American vessel alluded to was in command of Captain John 
Bodgcrs, a galiant American otilccr, who was bum in the present Harfiinl 
County, Maryland, on tlio 11th of July, 17 J 1. liia passion for t ho sea was very 
early manifested, and at the age of thirteen years it was gratitiod by a voyage. 
He loved the occupation, prcpnrod himself for it aa a profession, and at the ago 
of nineteen years ho was intrusted with tlio command of a ship, which made trading 
voy^^a between Baltimore and the north of Europe. Captain Bodgera con- 
Unucd in the merchant service unUl the organization of tho American navy, in 
1737, when ha entered it as a first liouicnant on board the frigate GmskOatioii, 
under Commodore Truxton. He commanded the prize crew tlint took charge 
of the captured French ship, L Insargente, in February, 1798, and in that ca- 
pacity he boliaved with great coolness ond ability in times of imminent danger. 
On Ills return home, he obtaiued a furlough, purcliascd a brig, traded at St. Do- 
mingo, and during the terrible maasaeru of the white people there, in I80I, was 
instrumental in aaving many lives. 

Id the Spring of 1799, Lieutcunnt Godgers was promoted to Post-Captain in 
the navy, and ordered to tlie command of the Sloop-of-War Uaryland. Ho 
cruised on the " Suriaam Station" until tho Autumn of ISOO, when he returned 
home, and the following Spring was sent with dispatches to France. Ho served 
gallantly in the war with the Bnrbary Powers ; and in eoajunciion with Colonol 
Lear, the American consul^eneral, he sipined a treaty with the Bey of Tripoli, 
in Juno, 1805, which put an end to the contest with thiat State. Captain Rodgera 
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had command of the ftotilla of gun-boiUs, in tbe harbor of New Tork, in 1807, 
where he remained until 1809, when he put to oea in the JHgate GoTtslUulion. 
In 1811 he was in conimand of the Praideni, cniisitig off the coBsts of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Kugliah shipfl of war were then liovering upon our ahores, 
engaged in the nefarious bustnesa of kidnapping seamen fhini AmeriniD vesgela. 
With that vessel lie compelled the commander of tbe British Sloop, LUUe Belt, to 
be frank and inurieous, when be had met her under suspicious circuiuBtances in 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay. These were the vessels alluded to at the com- 
menceoieQt of this memoir. Tbe event created a great senaation, and the two 
governments fjlly sustained the conduct of their respective commanders. War 
was flnallj dcclnrcd, and within an hour after rL-eeiving liia orders from the 
SeCTetary of the N'avy, Commodore Rodgers sailed from the port of New York, 
with a small squadron, to cruise on the brand Atlantic , lie made successful 
cniiM^s in the Frerideni until 1814, when ho v,-an engaged on tbe Potomac In 
Operations agaiust the British, who burned Wapliingtun City in August of that 
year. He Booa atUrwaid pailicipated witil gallantry in the defence d Balli- 

Commodore Rodgera twice refused the proffered office of the Secretaryship of 
the Navy. Urst by President Madison, and (hen by President Monroe. During 
almost twenty-one yearB bn wr.'< President of the Board of Navnl Commissioncni. 
except for about two years, from 1S23 to 1827, 'when lie cnTnmniidcd the Ameri- 
can Bfiuadron in the Mediternincan, iiaving llie flbrlh Carolina for hia Hag-ship. 
There ho won the highest inspect Troni tlio naval offtcont of all nations, niKim 
he met la the Summer of 1832 he was proptrutcrl by cholera, but recovered. 
His constitution, however, was permanently shattered, A Tojngo to England 
for (he improvement of hia health, was of no avail, and he linjrcred until 1838, 
when, on the Urst day of August, he expired el Philadelphia, in the sixtj- 
seventli year of hia ogu. 



WILLIAM ELLKIIY CHANNINO. 

RUODE ISLAND bos produced some of the noblest spccimcna of the true 
Amerii;an, in almost every department of life. Of the;"!', there was never a 
mind and heart more truly noble in emotion and expres.iioii, than that of William 
Kllery Cbanning. Ho was bom at Newport, Rhode Inland, on tlie 7lh of April, 
1780. He was a lovely chitil in penion and dispoaition — " an open, brave, and 
generous boy." William Kllery. one of liio signers of the Declaration oif In- 
Ependence, waa hia maternal grandfutbcr, and ho inherited that statesman's 
strength of character and honest patriotism. At twelve years of airo he woa 
placed in tbe family of an undo, at New London, where he prepared tor college, 
and entered Harvard, as a atudent, in 1794. Ho bare the highest honora of the 
institution at his graduation, in ITOB, and then went to Virgtaia, ns tutor in tbe 
family of David M. Randolph. Esq., of Richmond. Ill henllh compelled bim to 
return home, onu he prepared i~>r tbe gOApcl ministry. Ho was made regent in 
Harvard UniveralCj, in ISOl, was licensed to preach, in 1SD2, and waa ordained 
pastor of the Federal Street Unitniion Society, in Boston, In 1803, Then com- 
mencod his noble labors in the cause of Christianity, whoso doctrines he so cln- 
qucntly enforced byprccept and ecnmplc. Ho coniiaucd todischargo tlio duties 
of pastor, without aid. until 1834, when the great increase of his congregation, 
and the multiplication of his labors, caused his people, wbo loved him as n father, 
to employ a colleague lor him. Uo visited Kuropc, held o 
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at the bsflt mindR there, and he retiirnod home witli larger views, sad nnn 
snnobljng thoughta and purposea. For sImoM fortv years, Dr. Choimiiig (tbe 
litis of D.D. waa conferred hj the Faculty of If arrard University) was connectad 
with the utme iodetj; and during all that time he waa afllicuid with ill heallh. 
■ometimes in only a alight d^ree. His fervid eloquence made his pemianent 
congregalioD a large one, and crowds of Btrangera attended hia ministrationa. 
He wrote much and nobly, for the honor of God and the good of humanity. Ha 
waa an uncompromising advocate for freedom in all its relations and cooditiODt, 
■ad yet he urged his plea Ibr humanity with so much genlleneEa and affectiooate 
persuasion, that no one could be offended, however unpalatable his truths or his 
doctrines might be. In the ChriBtian world ho moved as a peace-maker, labw- 
ing incessantly to break down the hedges of creeds, and to '.nite all who Loved 
righteouanesB, under the broad and beautiful banner of a puro practical C&xtfr 
TIAHITT. He was a man of the purest nature and most guileless life ; and be 
moved like the gentle spirit of love among his fellow-men, scattering roses and 
minshine upon every lonely pathway of life's weary pilinims, and always leliinjc 
the care-worn and afflicted traveUers of the sweet reEting-places by the side Of 
the stiU waten of a better sphere. His spirit yet breathes out hia noble human- 
ities in bis writings ; and he is to-day a powcrtbl pre^ichcr of loie and justice. 
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though h[fl voice waa hushed into eternal sllcnco, long }-oarB aga Hia spirit 
vaa called homo on tho 2<t of October, 1842, when he vrai torryiiiK at Beuniug- 
ton, in Termont, while on a journey for the beooflC or hia health. 



ANDREW JACKSON DOWNING. 

NO American ever contributed Bo mach toward tlie creation and cultivation 
of a taate for beautiful rural architecture, landscnpu gardening;, and the ar- 
rangement of fnjit and ornamental trees, as A. J. Downing, who was drowned 
on Uio occasion of the destructiou of the Bteamer Henry Ctay, near Yonkers, in 
July, IS52. An extensive traveller in the Atlantic States Baid, soon ailer tlie sad 
event, " Uuch of tlie improvement that lins taken place in this country during 
the lost twelve years, in Rural Architecture, and in Omnmental Gardening and 
Planting, may bo ascribed to him ;" and another, apeuking of auhurbon cottages 
in tlio West, said, " I oakod the origin of bo much taeto, and was told it might 
principally be traced to Downiug'a Catlage Sesideaca, and hia HoriicitUariaL" 

Ur. Downing was bom in Newburgh, Orange County, New York, in ISIB. 
Prom early boyhood ho delighted to commune with nature, and loved flowers 
with a passionDte delight. The beautiful was worshipped by him long before 
his acute logical and analytical mind could givo a reason for his devotion ; and 
hia dislike of everytliing that wanted syidnietiy and Qtneaa, was an early mani- 
festation of Ilia pure taatc. When ho grew to manhood, tlieao tastoa and facul- 
ties wore nobly developed and actively employed ; and at the ago of twonty-six 
yean be publislied tlie reanlls of Uia practice, observations and roflectiona, in a 
valuable book on Lmutseape Gardening. It was a work eminently original, ibr 
he had few precedents, either In personal cxomplnor in books, aa guides in hia 
peculiar method of treating the subject. Ho seized upon the great principles of 
the acience aa developed in the works of Repton, Loudon, ani others ; and then, 
bringing the great power? of his mind to bear upon the topic, produced a book 
which caused an eminent British writer on the subject to say of him, " no Eng- 
lish landacapo gardener bas written so cleorlj-, or with so much real intensity." 

Ur. Downing next turned his attention to tlio kindred art of Architecture, and 
Boon produced a volume on CoOaje Haidenea. Then appeared his Architaian 
of Cmntry Hotaet, in which be gave designs for Cottages, Farm Houses and 
Villas, exterior and interior, with valuable suggestions respectin/r furniture, ven- 
tilation, Ac In 1845 his largo work on frail and Frail Tnet of America, waa 
published in New York and London, which has passed through many editions. 
Hia mind and hands wore ever actively employed in hia favorite pursuit ; and 
through the HoriicidlaTUl, a monthly rcpoaitoiy of practical knowledge on the 
subject of cultivation of every kind, which he edited, Ur. Downing oammuni- 
cated the results of his observations and personal experiences. Every movement 
having tbr its object tho promotion of the science of culUvation, received hta 
ardent support, and by lectures, essays, reports of societies and other vehicles 
of information, hs waa coutinually pouring a flood of influence that is seen and 
lelt on every side. In addition to his large worka, ho had published RuUt of 
Ameriaai Pomonology, and edited the productiona of others. 

Ur. Downing was eminently practical in all his efforts. His beautiful resi- 
dence and grounds around It, at Newburgh, formed the central point of his la- 
bors. He was continually called upon for plana for buildings, and plsaaura 
grounds, public and private; and at the time of his death he was on his way to 
WaahingUn City, in the prosecution of his professional engagements there, in 
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laying out and adorning the public grounds around the Smitlisonian Institute. 
A port of his plan for b^utiTying tbat public square was to make a great ceniral 
nvenuc, and to border it with trees and abrubs which should exhibit ereiy tu- 
rietj produced in America, tbat woold flourish in the dioiate of WaaliiDgtm 
city-. But, alas I this labor, as well as all of his other nuioeniUB profeiaional en- 
gngcmoDts. was suddenly arrested byo fcurful calamity in which he waainvolTed. 
On a beaulifui aTiemoOD, tlie 31st of July, 18£i2, ho wu a passenger, for Ken 
Yorlc, in ihe Btcamcr Henry Ciiy. When opposite Forrest Poiut, a Ultle below 
Yonkera, it was discovered that the vessel was on fire. Her bow was turned 
toward tlie shore, when the smoke and flames rushed over that part of the bosi 
wliero moat of the passengers were collected. Just as she stnioli tho beadi 
thi'sc were com|)ellF!d by Ibo heat to leap into tb« water, and fiity-six pftsoni 
purished by being citlier drowned or burned, la attempting to nave the life of 
ilia mother-in-law, Mr. Downing lost his own. although he was an expert swim- 
' men. That last act of I1L4 life reflected a promineat trait in his daily inlercoorsc 
with society — anseljiih •ju-hIucss. He was not yet thirty-eight yeais of age, when 
bo was stopped in tho midst of a useful career. 



JONATHAN HARUINOTON. 

OK a lovely afternoon in tlio Autumn oflBtS, the writer reined up liis horse at 
a little picket-gate in front of a neat residence in East Lexington. Hasasr 
chuactts. A slender old man, apparently not more than aevenly years of age. 
^ros splitting fire-wood In the yard near by, and plied the axe with a, vigorom 
hand. The residence belonged to Jonathan Hamngton, wha when a lod not 
eighteen years of age, played the fife for the mlniilo-men upon tho green » 
Lexington, on the morning of tho memorable 19tli of April, 1775. Tlio vigorous 
Bxo-man in the yard wns liie patriot hinisclf. I had journeyed from Boston, a 
dozen miles or more, to visit him; ani^when he sat don'u in bis rocking-chair, 
and rcliiled Llio events of that liisloric momiug, the very spirit of Liberty seemed 
to bum in every vord from tliose lipe that touched that little instrument of music 
at llio gray dawn, lie kindly aUowed ma to sketch bis features for my part- 
folio; and tlien, writing his name beneath the (ddurc — ** Jonathan Harrington, 
aged 90, the Hlb of July, 1S48 " — lie apologized for lljo rough appearance of hid 
BiKTiature, and charged lUe uusteadineds of his hand to his labor with the aic. 
Ilia younger brollier, who sat near him, appc-ired more rwble (ban he. 

Mr. Harrington was bom on (he 8th of July, 1767, in the lotvu of Lexington; 
and though a mero youth when tlic train-bands were formed, in 177t he en- 
rolled liimseifas one of the militia of his district, who, becanso they were hound 
to appear in arms at a monionl's warning, were called miinif'-mm. TVlien \\v 
few piilriots gnlhered upon tlic green at Lexincrton to oppose the invading man;^ 
of British troops from Boston, young Hnrrington was there with his fife, aud 
with its martiaL music he opened tho bull of tho Revolution, whei« 
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After perfbnniDg that prelude, lie retired. He was Dot a soldier during ttie 
war; cor was bis life aRenvard remarkable for any thing except as the career 
of a good citizeo. He lived ou m the quiet enjo^ent oT nintl pursuits, not 
specially noticed bj bis rellow-meu, until the RurvivoiB of tbe RevolutioD began 
to be few and cherished. Then tbe hearts of the generation around him began 
to be moved with reverence Ibr him. On the sevency-flfth aiiaiveraary of the 
alcirmislies at Lexington and Couccrd, the event was celebrated at the latter 

Elaco. In the {itocesaioQ traa a carriafe, bearing the venerable Koninglon and 
is brother; Amoa Boker.of Lincoln; ThomasHill, ofDanvers; and Dr. Preston, 
oTBiUerica— tbeoHSembled survivors of those Hist blood.v struggles Ibr American 
Independence. Edward ?>erett made an eloquent speech on tlie occasion ; and. 
when alluding to the venerated flfer, he repealed the words of David ta the (rood 
eoQ or Saul, " Very pleasant art thou to me. my brother Jonathan," Mr. Har- 
rington lived almost four years longer, and by the death of his compatriots just 
mentioned, he became the last survivor^ the TmnuleTnen of Lexington.' He 
died oQ the 2SthorMa-ch. 18^4, in the ninety-sixth year of his a^e, Hia funera] 
was attended by the governor and legislature of MasaachusetCs, and at least six 
thoueaod otber taxizeoi. 



HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT. 

IK tbe bosom of the Ohio river, about finirteen miles below tbe mouth of the 
Muskingum, is a beau^ful island, around which cluster memories and asso- 
dations, and the elements of many legends ; end these increase in inteteat with 
the Bight of years. Those memories, and associations, and l^ends, are cod- 
necled with the name and destiny of a family whose hiatoiy illustrates the won- 
derful vicissitudes of human life, and the, uncertainty of earthly poBses^ona. 
It was that of Blonnerhassett, whose name, radiHnt with light, will ever be as- 
aocialed with that of Aaron Burr, clouded in darkness. 

Harman Blennerhassett was descended (rom an ancient Irish Ikmily of tbe 
couuty of Kerry, whoso residence was Coatlo Conway. While his mother waa 
visiting in Ifampebire, England, 1767, he waa bom. His father, belonging to 
one of the oldest aristocratic families of Ireland, gave his son every educatioual 
advantage that wealth could afford, first at WcHtminster Sr:)iuo1, and then in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Ho and his friend and relation, the late Thomas Addis 
Emmett, of New York, were graduated at the same time; and after young 
Blennerijossctt bad made a tour of the Continent, he and Emmptt were admit- 
ted to the practice of the law, on the same day. Mr. Blennerliassett had a 
great fondness for science and literature, and being an pipcctont of a lai^ for- 
tune, he paid more attention to those attractive pursuits then to buHinexs In his 
profession. That fortune was possessed by him, on the death of his father, in 
1T96. At that time he had become a popular poUlician. of the liberal stamp, 
and having involved himself in some difflculties. he sold his estate, went to 
England, and there married Miss Agnew, a young lady possessed of great beauty 
and varied accompiiahmenls.' Each appeared worthy of the other, and the at- 
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moaphere of their future wm all roee-dnted. Cbarmod by the free iDstitutioni 
of the United States, Mr. Blcnnarhassett rpsolved to make his homo id tbs 
boaomof the Republic of the West. Witliaflaclibrtu-raiidphilcHopbicaloppan- 
tua, and a competent fortune, he came hither toward the close of tho Summer 
of 1T97. 'After upending a tew woeka is Now York, the reports of tho besatj, 
fertility, and Balubrioua climata of llie Ohio country beckoned him tliilher, sod 
early In Autumn he reached Marietta. In Marcli, foUowing, ho purdiased a flno 
pUntuCiou upon an island in tho Ohio (above alluded to), and at once commenced 
transforming that luxuriant wildemeea into a paradise fbr himself and Cunilf. 
A spurious and elegant mansion was orectc4J ; the gniunds wcro taBtefullj laid 
out and planted, and that island soon became tho resort of aome of tho best 
minds west of tho mountains. Science, music, painting, farm culturo and social 
pleasures, made up a great portion of tho sum of daily li& in thnt clcgnnt re- 
treat For almost Qve yoala that lulled family enjoyed unolloyod h^ippincss, and 
thay regarded their dwelling as their homo for life. One day in tho Spring of 
1805, a amall man, about (ifty years of agv. elc^uotly nttired, landed from a boat 
and sauntered about llio grounds. Witli his usual fmoknc^ Mr. Blenncrtias- 
■ett invited him to partoko of liis hovpitality. though a stronger to htm in nanM 
and person. It was Aaron Burr, tho wily serpent, that beguiled the unsvapcct- 
ing Blonnerhnssett from his hooks, his family ond liomc, to feed on the dangnr- 
OUB fi-uit of political ambition and avaricious desirei'. Burr was then woavins 
his scheme of conqoost in tho £ir south-west, and dred tho imagination tf 
Blennerhassett with dreams of wealth snd power. When he had departed, 
Blenncrliaasott was n chanpcd man, nnd clonds bej^n to gather around the 
bright star of )iis dostiny. Ho phiced his wealth and rejiutation in the keeping 
of an unprincipled demagogue, and lost both. For a yenr and a half the scheme 
was ripening, when (ho Federal government suspccljng Burr of treason, put 
forth its arm and crushed tho viper in the egg.' Burr and Blennoriiassett were 
arrosted on e charge of treason. Tho former was tried and acquitted, when pro- 
ceedings against tho latter were suspended. From that time poor Blennerfaas- 
■ett was a doomed man. ilis paradise was laid waste, and with a sad hoait he 
went to Mississippi and became a cotton planter. There ho struggled apainst 
losses, which were more depressing because, from time to time, he was called 
Dpon with Burr's notes endorsed by himself, nod vraa compelled to pay them. 
At the end often years his fbrtuno was almost exhausted, and with tho promise 
of a judgeship in Lower Canada, ho went to Montreal in 1819. Disappoint- 
ment awaited him, and lie returned to F<ngkind in expectation of public employ- 
ment there. That hope, ton, was blighted; and after residing awhile at Bath 
with a maiden sister, ho went witli his familr. to the island of Guomssy. 
There tliat liighly-gifted and unfbrtunate man died in IS31. at the ago of sixty- 
three ycora. In 1813 his widow came to America, with her two invalid son^ 
for the purpose of seeking remuneration from CongreBS for losses of property 
sustained at the time of her husband's arrest She petitioned CongieAs. and her 
lait was eloquently sustained by Henry Clay and others. While the matter was 
pending, Mrs. Blennerhassett sicken^. She was in absolute want and her 
necessities were relieved by some benevolent Irish females of New ToHc, where 
Bbe redded. Death soon removed her, and that beautiful and accomplisbed 
woman, the child of social honor and of opulence, was buried by the kind hands 
of tho Sisten of Charity, in August, 1812. 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

NOT br fram lovely Heidelberg, on tlio Rbioe, in the gmnd-duchy of Baden, 
is tlie picturesque little village of Walldor^ nestled among quiet hills, away 
from the din of commerce and tlie veiationa of promiscuous ialeroourso with the 
great world of buwness and politics. Near that little village, in the ■nid-summer 
of 11S3, nn inCiiit was bom of humble parents, who, in after yeare, became • 
"mercliant prince," aod diedaCrcesus among an opulent people. Hia name 
was John Jacob Astor. He was nurtured in the simplicity of rural liffc, yet he 
maoiresl«d ambition for travel and traffic, at an early age. White B more strip' 
liug, ho lett home for London. He started Ibr a sea-port, on foot, with all his 
worldly wealth id a bundlo hanging over hia sboulder; and bcnentb a linden 
tree, in wlioso sliadowlio souglit repose, be resolved to behaaatt, to beindusirioua, 
and to avoid garrJ/ting. Upon this solid moral basis ha built the auperatructure 
of his fame, and secured his great wealth, 

Mr. Astor led London for America, in the same month when the British troops 
left New Tork. at tlie close of the War lor Independence, bringing with him 
some merchandize ibr traffic His elder brother hod been in this couotiy several 
years, and liad often written (o him concerning its advantages for a young mau 
of enterprise. Mr. Astor soon became acquainted with a furrier <one of hia 
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oonntiymeD), and, hBTiag obuinod from bim oil neceaaary inTormation coacera^ 
ing the busineaa, ho resolved to employ the proceeds of liis merehaadize in tbs 
fur traffic. He commEnced lbs businesa in Kew York, and was hucccbsIuI fonii 
the beftinuLtii!. His enterprise, guided by gnat sapacity, always kept in ttdyaBce 
of his capital; and year nAer year hia business liniils expanded. He made reg- 
ular vUits to Montreal, whcro ho purcbast^d Tura of (be Hudson's Bay Company, 
and sbi]i|)nl tbeni for London. When commercial treaties pennitled. aHer 1734, 
ho sent hisi furs to all parts of the Dnilod Slates, aod for manj years carried on 
a verj: lucratii'o trade with Canton, in China. Succciw was always at bis rifrht 
hand. After apciiding many years aa a Eccond-lunil operator in firf, and hariog 
accumulated a largo fortune, bo resolved to do business on liia own account en- 
tirely, by trading with the Indians directly, who were supplying a new curpora- 
tioa, known aa tlio Kortli-westcni Company, ititli tlio dioiccsl furs, ftom tho 
Mississippi and its tributaries. The general government approved of bis plan 
for securing that vast trade of the interior; and, in 1800, the State of Xcw Yorit 
incorporated Tho American Pur Company, with a capilid of one milliou of dollars 
«nd tlio privilege of extending it to two milliona The president and dimTtora 
were merely Domiiul officers, for the capital, monagemeDt, and profits, nil be- 
longed to Mr. Astor. 

In 1811, Mr. Astor bougiit out the Korth-wcstem Company, and. with some 
associates. forme<l a ayslom of operations by which the immense trade in furs of 
the middlo regions of North America might be controlled by him. Under tho 
namo of the South-western Fur Cuinpanv, their operations were commenced, but 
the war between the United States and Kngltiid, kindled in ISIS. su^jKudcd 
their movenienta, tbra while. In tho mcanwhilo, tho mind of Mr. Aslor had 
grasped a more extcusivo enterprise. Tho I'ucitio coast was a ricli CcU for car- 
rying on tliO ftir trjde witli China. Already the country of tlic Columbia river 
had been ninilo known by tho visits of Boston merchant-ships, and tho expe*- 
tioa of Lewis and Clarke, across tho Continent, in IBOJ. Mr. Aslor conceived 
the idea of making himself "solo master" of that immense trade. In 1810, the 
Paeiflu Fur Company was chartered, with Mr. Astor at its liead. His plan wns 
to have a lino of trading posts acroxs the Continent to the mouth of tboCulumbia 
river, and a forttllod post there to be supplied with ncccssarica by a ship passing 
wontid Capo Horn once a year. Tho post at the mouth of tlic Columbia was 
established, and named Astoria. It was tho germ of the budding State ofOre- 
gon. Tlien commenced a scries of opera^uns on a scale altogether beyond any 
thing hitherto attempted by individual enterprise. Tlie history is full of wildest 
romance : and the chaste pen of Irving has woven the wonderiul incidents into 
a cliarming narrativo that fills two volumes. We cannot even glnnee at it, in 
this brief meraoir. The wliole scheme was the offspring of a capacious mind; 
and had tho pLtiis of Mr. Astor been faithfully carried out by his associates, it 
would, no douljt, liavo been eminently successful. But tlio enterprise soon failed. 
During the war, a British armed sloop captured Astoria, and the British liir 
traders entered upon the rich field which Ur, Astor had planted, and reaped the 
golden harvest Wlien the war had ended, and Astoria was left witbin tba 
domain of the United States, by treaty. Mr. Astor solicited tlie goverumeot to 
aid bim in recovering his lost possessions. Aid was withheld, and the grand 
itcheme of opening a high-way acrosstlie continent, with a continuous chain of 
military and trading posts, which Mr. Astor hod laid before President Jefferson, 
became n mere figment of history, over which sound statesmen soon lamented. 
His dream of an empire beyond the mountains, "peopled by fi-peand independent 
Americans, and linked to us by tics of blood and interest,'' vanished like the 
morning dowl It bos «nce become a reality. 

After the Mure of this great enterprise, Mr. Astor gradually withdrew tnaa 
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oommerciBl life. He was the owner or much roal estate, espedally in the city 
of New York aad vicinily, and held a large amount of pubUc EtocJcB. Tbe re- 
maiader of his days was chieBj spent in tlie management of hia nocamulaCed 
and rapidly-appreciating propertj. He died in the city of New Yorlf, in the 
fnonth of Marcti, 1S49. at the ago of almost oighty-Ure years. The great botk 
of bis immense properly, umounUng to seroral millions of dollars, was 1g1\ to his 
family. Before his dealli, bo provided amplo fueds for tho cstabtishment and 
support of a splendid public libmiy in the eity of Nciv York; and he also gavo 
a large snm of money lo bis native town, for the purpose of founding an inslitu- 
liOD for the education of tho roiing, and as a rotrent for indif^nt a|^d persons. 
The Aslor Library in Now York, and tho Astor House in WalldorC were both 
opened ia 1 854. Thoy are noble monuments to tho memory of tho " merchant 



THOMAS H. GALLAUDET. 

" THE cause of humanity ia primarily indebted to him for the introducUon of 
1 deaf mute itistruction into the United States, anil for the spread of tho in- 
fbrmaliou necessary Ibr prosecuting it suecessfully in public institutions, of which 
all in the country uro Oipcriciicing tho benefits." What greater eulogium need 
any man covet than thia expression of tho Board of Directois of (he Ameriean 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartfonl, when tbey acccptcfl the resigna- 
tion of tlie Rev. Tliomaa IL Gallnudct, as president of tliat institution 7 Tho 
winning of such laurels in tho Held of nctive philanthropy, is a result moro noblo 
than any achieved upon MaratlioD or Waterloo. 

Thomas K, Gollaudct was a native of Philadelphia, where ho was born on 
the 10th of Decetabcr, YlAt. lie acquired a good Academic education in his 
native city, and soon after liis parents removml to Ilartlbrd, in Connecticut, in 
1800, ho entered Yute Cplle;^. There bo w.i3 graduated in IBOS, and com- 
menced the study of l.m'. The profession had but few charms tor him, and on 
being chosen a tutor in Yalo College, in ll^DS, ho abandoned it He continued 
his connection with Yule until 18ID, and then engaged in commercial business. 
Tliat employment was also uncongenial to his taale. and ho abandoned it atler a 
trial of a few months. In the meanwhile his mind hod reccired deep religions 
convictions, and lie felt called to the Gospel ministry. Ifo entered tho Andover 
Theolo;(ica1 Seminary in 1811, completed ills studies tliero in 1614, and was then 
licensed Co preach. A^rain he was diverted fkim a cbwen puniuit, and he was 
led by Frovidcnco into a fljld for useful hibar, far ^>ove what ho hail aspired to. 
His attention had boon drawn to the instruction of (ho Deaf and Dumb, while 
at Andover, and when ho left that institution Dr. Mason Cuggswctl, of llarirord, 
invited him to instruct his little daughter, who was a deaf mute. tlr. Gallau- 
det's o.tpcrimenia were eminently sncccssniL and Dr. Coggswell felt an irre- 
pressihlo desire to extend the blessings of his instnietion to others similarly 
afflicted. An association of gontletnen vim formed for the purpose ; and in tbe 
Spring of 1815. they sent Mr. Rallaudet to Buropc lo visit institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb, already established there. The s^Oshaess and jealousy of tho 
manageni of tlioso in England prevented his learning much that was new or 
nsefUl there; but at the Royal Institution in Paris, under the care of the Abb '^ 
Slcord, every facility was (riven to him. He returned in I81G, accompanied by 
lAwrenco Lo Clcre to bo his assistant Uoaaures had been taken, in the mean- 
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while, to fuuqd a public ioncilutioD; nod on tlia ISth of April. IBH, tbe Qrat 
Asylum Tor Hie Di^ and Dumb, oaubliabed in America, woa opened at Hart- 
Ibrd, under tlio cbarge uf llr. (lalioudet. ' It prospered greatlj, and betamo tba 
centre of nbundiuit blessings. Tliere bo laborod with inteose and iacreasiDg 
leal until 1830, wbeu impaired beulth compelled him to resigu his charge aa 
principiil, thougli ha remained a director, and always felt n lively interest in its 
weiloro. After a brief cessation from Inbor. bo commonced tlio proparation of 
aevenl works designed fjr educational purposos ; end wherever a field of Chris- 
tian pliilanliiropy oullod for a laborer, tliero he was Tound, a willing worifer. 

In tbo Summer of IRiS, Mr. GalloudcC becamo chapldn ot the Conuecticnt 
BetrcQt for the Insane, at Hitrtfonl, and in that impurtant duty he labored with 
abundant useful results, autil the Ust. lie died at Hartford on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1851, at the ag;o of about siity-fbur years. Uia name ia a aynonym 
of goodness and benavolonce. A handeome monument to his memory wai 
erected near the Aaylum building, at Hattford, in 1864, wholly by contribnlion* 
of deaf mutes id the Umted States. The desiener and arcbitact wero botb 
d«ar mates. 



ELIJAH HEDDINO. 

OKEofthoinosCusenil aadbolorodofthatDinistcrsof llioMcttiodist Episcopal 
Churcli, in America, was Kijjah liedding, D.D., who, for almost thirty year*, 
was ono of its chief pastors, and at the timo of his death the senior bishop of 
that church. lie was bom in tho town of Pino Plaint, Dulchess county, Net? 
Tort, on tbo Ith of Juno. 1780. His good mother taught [lim to know and lovo 
Qod, and at the ago of fbur yean bo could pmy undi^rvtandingly. During his 
boyltood, the celebrated Bcnj:imin Abbott was on the Dnlehesa Circuit, and 
under his powerful presiding the zeal of lilijali'a inotiicr was Qred, and aho bo 
came on CLrn^st Method isL'' She loved (lio communnn of that peoplp, and her 
heart was greatly rejoiced when her son tuck delight in licr Christian way oT 
liib. 
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Ctiiircb. In the Summer oflTSS, he became h local preacher, as those who are 
' licensed to ezhon are called, and labored partlj' ia Vermont and partlj in Can- 
adtk on a circuit just vacated bj the eccentric Loreozo Dow. Id the Spring of 
1800, be was licensed to preach ; and in June, tlie following year, he was ad- 
mitted to the New York annual conference as a travelling preacher, on proba- 
tkiD. His itinerant labore were VC17 great. The circuica ^en embraced almost 
a wilderness, requiring journeys from two hundred to Bve hundred miles, to be 
made in the space t^ from two to six weeks, while evei? daj a sennoo was to 
be preached and a class met Mountains were climbed ; swamps and riven 
wore forded ; tangled Ibcests wore tbridded ; and in sunshine or in storm, the 
travelling preacher went on in bla round of duty. Privations were clieerfuUj 
aulTcred ; and as those messengers of glad tidings went on tlieir way, the forests 
were made vocal with their hymns. In severe and earnest labors tor the real 
good of souls, tiie Methodist Cburcli is preuminenL 

For a time Mr. Hedding was stationed on the Plaltaburg circuit, which ex- 
tended along the western shore of Lake Cljamplain, far into Canada. Tlicn he 
look a circuit on the east side rf the lake, extending back lo the Greer, Moun- 
tains. After two year) of hivrd service, in lliis way, he was ordnined a DcRcon, 
in 1803, and was sent to a circuit in New Hampsliirc. There ho labored in- 
tensely until hie heattli gave way. Henroeo froa (he bordcrB of the grave, after 
being ill eight months, with a constitution much shattered, but a soul burning 
irilh more intense zeal for the Gospel, than before. Ills labors were highly 
osteemed; and, in 1805, ho whs ordained an F.lder, by Biahop Asbury. Two 
jeaia aAerward he became a presiding elder; end he performed the duties of 
that oGBco with great ability and dignity. Plain in speech and earnest in man- 
ner, bis preaching always Bocmod acompanied with the demonalrntions of the 
Spirit, and revivals every where attended his ministrations. Yet in all his labors 
lie won no earthly gain. During ten years, bis average cesh receipts n-cre onlj' 
/orty-five dollars a year I Yet he says the sisters were kind to him. for they 
pat patches upon the knees oS his pantaloons, and often turned en old coat Tor 

From 1810 until 1821, Mr. Bedding's field of ministerial liibor was in New 
England. At the general conference, in 1834, ho was elevated to llio office of 
Bijhop of tbo Methodist Episcopal Church, and was ordained, by the imposition 
of hands, on the 2Slli irf May, of that year. TVith great humility, but with un- 
ivarering £iith in tho sustaining grace ofGod, ho eirtcred with zeal upon tho 
responsible duties of the prelacy; and during the flnrt eight years of his epis- 
copal life, ho presided over Gfly-two conferences, extending over tho whole 
Union. That wus a most interesting period in tho history of Methodism in 
America, and no man contributed more to its growth and respectability, than 
Biahop Hcdding. When ho commenced his ministerial labors, in the year ISOO, 
the MoLhodlst Church in tho United States and Canada nnmbered less than 
seventy -three thousand members; when he left tho field, in 1S62, that member- 
ship had swollen to over a million and a quarter. 

In 1H32, Biahop Hedding was at the door of death; but ho was spared to tho 
church twenty years longer. Al\er 1841, his bodily infirmities abridged his 
sphero of octivo labor, yet he continued to be the oracto of wisdom when advico 
was needed. His last episcopal services were performed in 1B50. Then ho sat 
down in his pleasant residence at Pougbkecpsie, and in tho mid»t of nuich bodily 
BLiffcring, he waited lo be cnlled home. The message came on Iho St)i of April, 
I8S2, and his spirit went Joyfully to the presence of the groat Head of tho Church 
in earth and heavan. 
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TITE have few retunls in humnn liislory more toucliinj! and ir 
iT thatortliciiimi><teriiv1 labors of (lie Revcrctid Dr. Olin, odo of tlio brightest 
luminaries of tlio Metliodist Egiiscopal CEiurcli, who was continimllj BlruR^is^ 
with (treat bodily infirmity vfliilo engaged in artJiiouB toils. The possessor of a 
hugo framo mora than six feet ia heiglit, lio hod all ttio appoarance of an iron 
man, outwardly, but from oarli(>st yoara that frame n'os weak nnil deccplive. 

Stephen Olin was born in Leicester, Vcrmom, on tlio 2ii of M.ireh, 1797. His 
Either, a descendant of one of the earlier settlers of Rhode Island, was suceess- 
iveiy n Stalo legislator, Judj:e ofthe Supreme (iiurt of Vermont, Member of Con- 
gress and Ueutonont Governor. Stephen was carefully educated, chiefly at home 
under the direction of his father, a^d at the age of fifteen years bo commenced 
teaching a village school. His Gtlher designed him for the profession of the 
law, and ho was placed under legal instruction in Middlcburi', Tormont. Ho 
yearned to enter the College there, fbr ho soon perceived that his education was 
not sutBciont for success in profesBionnl life. He finally (old his father that ho 
was willing to return wi labor on the fkrm, but he was unwilling to bo " half a 
lawyer." The hint was suCBoient. and Judge Olin placed his son in Uiddlebuiy 
Collage, at tho ajto of nineteen jeon. Ua was an apt scholar, and was graduat- 
ed vith highest honors. 
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Although he was of large frame, bo felt much phyiEcal weakness on lenviiiK 
Colte^ The South presenting a fleld for ila recoreiy, ba went tliither in 1S20, 
and became a teacher in a Seminary in Abbeville District, South Carolina, which 
was located in a rudo log^abin. He boarded in the family of aa exemplary 
'■ local" Methodist preacher, and booame a converted man. With the joy of re- 
ligious impressions came a desire to spread the glad ttdinge of Christianit}', and 
abandoning all idea of becoming a, lawyer, ho asaumod the duties and privations 
ofa Methodist preacher, in 1822. He was soon afterwitrd invited to a profbssDT- 
ship in the coUt^ at Middlcbury, but doclinod it, because, notwitlistandiug his 
f^eblo health would not allow him to onler npon Iho itineracy, ho could not givo 
up his devotion to Methodism and its mimBtiy. In 1821, ho was atationcd in 
Charleston, in the travelling connection, where he labored zealously. Ill health 
demanded rolasBtion. and ho visited his friends in Vermont, after an absence of 
four years. In the Autumn of IS24, he travelled back to Cbarlceton on borso- 

In 1825, Mr. Olin became editor of the Weileyan Journal, assisWd by the late 
Bishop Capers, but his health would not allow him to conduct it as ho desired, 
and ho became only an occasional contributor. In 1826, ho was chosen Pro- 
fissor of belles-lettres in Fmnklin College, at Athens, Georgia, and soon afier 
entering upon his duties there he was married to a, beautiful and exemplary 
young lady. At about tho same time, ho wasordaincd an elder in the Uethod- 
ist Episcopal ChurclL He soon afWrward made another visit lo'his native 
State, and then resided in VirglnLt for some time, all (he while suSbriuf; from 
disease. In 1334. ho attended the conToreneo at Charleston, where ho was 
preetcd with much love : and tlie samo year three Collt^es conferred upon him 
the honomiy degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Olin was active for tho benefit of Kandolph Macon College in Georgia, 
anil was chosen its president ; but ill health compelled him to relinquish that 
field of useful endeavor. In theSummer of 1837, ho went to Europe with bia 
wife, and after spending some time on tho continent and in tho British Isles, ho 
went to Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land. During his joumeyhiga, he suf- 
fered several attacks of eovcro illness, and finally he returned homo in tho 
^ Autumn of 1840. He had been elected President of the Wesleyan University 
.It Middletown, Connecticut, to fill tho place of tho deceased DP. Fiskc, but his 
feeble health would not permit him to accept the appomtment In 1342, his 
strength seemed (o warrant him in aeceptingnu urgent call to that institution, and 
he became its President. lie suffered much; and in the Winter of 1842-3, ho 
withdrew from active duty there, and passed tlio time in the house of his friend, 
. Fletcher Harper, of New York, where ho revised the proof-sheets of his Traitit 
tu the East That interesting work was published in two volumes the ensuing 

In the troubles between tlie Methodists North and South, occasioned by tho 
slavery question. Dr. Olin viaa eminently a peace-maker, and commanded tho 
highest respect of both parties. Gladly would his bretliron have honored him 
I with the offico of Bishop, but his feeble health denied to him the privilege of 
such hard labor. He worked on and suffered on ; and in the Autumn of 1845, 
he mado another trip to Kurope, but of short duration. On bis return he be- 
came a zealous member of tho Kvangelicai Alliance, but his feebleness now be- 
came more and more general. Yet he travelled, and preached, and wrote much, 
until tlie Summer of 1831, when at Middletown, he was compelled to put off tho 
armor of a brave soldier in iho Cbnrch militant, and prepare for communion 
with tho Church triumphant. His spirit departed fbrthat blessed community on 
tlio morning of tho 10th of August, 1861, when he woa in the flfly-fidh year of 

17 
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HENRY INMAN. 



ART, literature, and eocUl lile, were all nidowe4 bj the death of Henij Id- 
mu, ono (d* the moat gUted men of our cenVirj. Wontswoitb pnmiMUkCed 
him the most deciilod mui of genius, he had ever seen from America ; and oar 
own Biyaot hu said of him that " he was no less beloved as a Trieod, than ad- 
mired aa a painter; that his social qualities were of lhE> richest order, aod al- 
though ho seldom indulged in rhvme, hia conversation and letters were rAea 
instinct with the spirit of poetry." That cliitd of genius was bom in Utica, 
New York, tlien a beautiful lillle villas JD tlie upper rallcy of the Mohawk, on 
tho 20lh of October, ISOl. Hia talent for drawing was evinced at a very earlj 
age, and his father, n-ho had B tasto for tho beautiful iu nature or in art, warmlj 
encouraged it. An itinerant teacher of drawinf: gave the lad some lessons in 
tho science, but ho did not outer even tho vestibule of tho fi^Teat temple in which 
ho was afierwanl such » distinguishod worsliipper, until the removal of hia 
fiunilj to tlte cil]r of Now York, iu 1913. While under tho care of an element- 
al; teacher llicro, hia superior talent oltmctcd tho attention of John Wealey 
Jarvis, then in the Ecnith of liia Cuno as the host living portrait painter in 
America, except Stuart. Young Inman was then about thirteen ^nrs of age, 
and hia iUthcr had just obtained a worruut fur his entranco to the Militarf 
Academy at West Point Jnrvis invited him to become liis pupiL The blha 
left tho olioico to Ilia eon, and fortunately lor art iio cljoeo to be a painter. A 
bargain Gjt a sovon years' i^iprenticeship was soou concluded, and both parties 
Cuthfully fullillcd their engagemenis during tliat time. 

Ur. Iiiman erected hiaoasei in New York, iu 1S22, as a portmit and miniatnro 
pamtcr, and in both departments of tho art he was eminently auccesaful, fiom 
the beginning, UJniatures pleased him best, and ho devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to that branch of urt. until his pupil, Thomas S. Cummings. (now [IBGB] 
ODe of tho beat miniaturo pnintera in AnicricaX displayed such superior moit in 
that line, that Inmqn left the Qcid to liim. Lite-^^ized portraits, and sketches on 
Bristol board, now occupied his attention, and lie labored with gn^at zeal and 
assiduity. In 1825, when the Nalionat Acailemy of Design was estuhlished in 
New York, Mr. Inman was elected its Vice-President, and held that offico until 
he made Philadelphia his residence. After prosecuting his vocation there 6r 
awhile, with groat success, he purchased a small rural estate in the neighbor- 
hood of Uount UoUy, New Jersey, where ho was continually engaged in hia 
delightful art. There ho produced many beautiful compositions in Inndscape and 
luslorical painting, copies of wliicli havo since been scattered broadcast over lh« 
land by engraving. In 1834 Mr. Inman relumed to Now York, Ilia health 
was now becoming delicate, }'et ho labored incessantly, and with the highest re- 
muneration ever received by any painter in this country. The pirgtous bubble 
of speculation, glowing with rainbow hues. Eu'cinntnl him. and in an evil hour 
he grasped at its beauties. Its promises all vaiiisheil in thin air, and in I83G he 
(bund hunaclf a hopeless bankrupt. lie had riK^ived a commission from Con- 
gress to paint a pict>iro for one of the vacant panels in the Rotunda of the 
Veder^ Capitol, hut this terrible blow deferred his hibor upon it, for ho waa 
obliged to work hard (or bre.id for his growiut; family. He hsd already received 
■ome money in part payment for the work. Because he did not go (bra-ard with 
that public commission as a man in full health and prosperity might have done, 
fllander began to ca.<<t its venom upon his spotlet^ larae. His noble nature was 
deeply wounded, and his disease (an enlargement of the heart) was nggrav^ed. 
fiu^y, io 1844, he went to England, hoping to regain health and to paint bia 
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promised picture there. But his bopes were Boon clouded, and be returned home 
tn die, bringin^f with him the finest of all the tropbiea of his geniUB — the por- 
traits of Wordsworth aud Dr. Chalruerg. Ho continued the priictice of hia art 
with great zeal until within a few weeks of his death. That event occurred on 
the nth of January, 1846, at the age of about fbrtj-fbur jears. He was, at 
that time, President of the Academy of Design, and alter his deiiDh, a large ™I- 
lection of bia workB waa exhibited for the benefll of hia family. In that coUec- 
tioQ there were one hundred and twenty-seven paintings. 



WILLIAM MILLER. 

1H all agea of the world credulity has produced strange shapes in society. 
The meet absurd notions, honestly entertained by deluded persons, or art- 
fully promulgated by wicked impostors, Tor personal beneSt, have (bund ardent 
supporters, &red with martyr zeal, especially when the dogma was arrayed in 
Uie mysterious garb of a religious oeceauty. Timo and again the brood mantlo 
ot Christiamty has been used to cover up the deformities of these parasitical 
systems; and, apparently under the awful sauctiong of divine revelation, multi- 
tudes have " believed a lie." In our day, the peculiar doctrines concerning the 
second personal appeaianc* of Jeans upon earth, known as MiUerum, have hod 
a more widc-sproad and disastrous influence than any other, except that of the 
wicked and obscene system of Mormoniam. The auUior of Jfitterum, familiarly 
known, like the founder of Mormoniam, as Tht Prophet, waa William Miller, a 
plain, uneducated, relipous zealot, who was bom in Pittafleld, Massachusetts, in 
1171. Of his early life wo have no important record. Hn seems not to havo 
been distinguished from his fellow-men by onytlung remarkable, except that ha 
was an honest man and good citizen. 

When war between tlie United States and Oreat Britain waa kindled in 1812, 
Hr. Uiller was captain of a company of volunteera on the northern frontier, and 
did good service at Sacketts Elarbor, WillLamsburg and Plattshurg. When peace 
came he resumed his fjrm labors, and we bear nothing more of him until about 
1826, when, almost simultuncously with Joe Bmith's annunciation of his pro- 
tended visions, Mr. Miller began to promulgata his peculiar views concerning 
prophecy. It was not until 1S33, that he commenced his public ministry on tha 
subject of the approacliing Millennium. 'Then he went fortb tVom place to place 
lliroughout the Northern and Middle States, boldly proclaiming tho now inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and dechiring that Christ would descend in clouds, tho 
true saints would be caught up into tho air, and the earth would be purified by 
fire, in IS43. No doubt tho aged zealot waa sincere. He labored with great 
fervor ; and during the ten year? of his ministly be averaged a sermon every 
two days. As tho time for tho predicted consummation of all prophecy ap- 
proached, his disciples rapidly increased. Hundreds and thousands embraced 
his doctrine, withdrew frem church-fellowship, and banded tof^Cher as Tha 
Ohunh of Latter Day Saints. Other preachers appeared in tho field. The press 
was diligently emplojod ; and an olarminj; paper, called Tin Midnight Cry, was 
publish^ in Uow York, embellished, sometimes, with pictures of hideous beasts, 
ood tho imap! seen by the Babylonian Emperor in his dream ; at others with 
repreaenlations of benignant angels. The office of that publication was tho 
head-quarters of tho deluded sect, and the receptacle of a Li^ amount of money 
coadnaaUj and bouulifully contributed by the disciples, even up to the very 
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eveaing before '■ the last d&f ," in Uie Autum of IM3.' The exdtemeDt became 
iDtense. Many gave up business weeks befbra Some gave twmj their propertT 
to the [Danagen of the aolamn drams. FamilUa were b^gaid, and acoraa of 
weak men and woceeu were made inuue by exdtemeut, and became iDinatM 
ot mad boiue& The appointed day passed bj. The earth mored on hi its ac- 
cusloraed courae upon the great highway o! the ecliptic The laith of tboo- 
taoda gave way, and infldcUty poured its slimy flood over the wrecks. Aod 
theae were many — very many. Full thirty ^ousand people embraced the doctrine 
cf Miller, aod had unbounded faith in hia interpretation of all prophecy. Alas I 
who shall estimate the desolation of true religioo in the hearts of that multitude, 
when the delusion Tanisticd like a dream at dawn T In the coane of a few 
weeks the excitement subsided, and soon the niahing torrent OC delusioa dwin- 
dled into an almost imperceptible rill. Ur. Uillor acknowledged hia error, and 
•eldom preached about the Uitlennium. He died at Hamplon, Washiofrton 
County, New Yoik, on the 29th of December, 1849, at the i^ of aeTen^.«igh( 



JAMES KNOX POLK. 

MECELENBI7R0 COUNTY, in North Carolina, was settled diiefiy by Scotdi- 
Irish and their deMendaDte, and when the War for ladependence br(d» 
Du^ the people of that section wei^ so Eaalous and active in the cause ot pt^mlar 
liberty, that Mecklonbur); waa called Ttit HbnuFi NaL Among the energetic 
patriots who led the rebellion there, were the relatives of James Knox Polk, the 
eleventh President of the Dnited States. He wu bom in that HorntCt Nati on 
the Std of November, 179S, and was the eldest of ten children. His fatiier was 
an enterprising fhrtacr, and a warm supporter of Jefferson. When James was 
eleven years of age, hia family removed from Mecklenburg to the wildernen, on 
the banks of a branch of the Cumberland river, in Tennessee, and there the fiiturs 
President passed the greater portion of his life. The wildemesa disappeared befbra 
the hand of cultivation, and that portion of Tennessee became Ikmous for its 
productiveness. 

Alter acquiring a fair English education, James was placed with a mendiant 
to bo Gttcd fbr commercial lifo. The pursuit was not congenial to his taste, and 
ailer some preparatory studies, he entered the University of North Carolina, in 
the Autumn of 1815, to bo educated for a professional life. He was one of the 
most remark^khle students in that institution, and, at the end of three yeara, he 
waa graduated with the highest honors. Hia character in after lift) was fbre- 
Hhadowod there; for he never missed a recitation, nor omitted the punctiliooa 
performance of his duty. At the beginning of 1819, he comiDencGd the study 
of law with Felix Orundy; and, in IS20, was admitted to the hnr. Ho had 
eaflhrcd rcohto health from childhood, but the energies of hia mind overcame the 
InBrmiWcB of his body, and ho soon arose to the fVont rack in his profession. 
Hia talent and urbanity won him many friends; and, in 1823, he waa elected to 
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a ieat in the l^pslotura of Teansesee. As a warm peraanal and political fKend 
of General Jackiuin, ha was chieBj LQStniinental in drBwing him {torn his rotire- 
meat, and electing him a United States Senator. In Augnst, 182fi, Ur. Polk, 
then thirty years ^ age, wa« chosen a representative in the Federal Coagrem, 
There he was distinguished fbr his tkithfulnesa in ever; thiag, and at a demo- 
cratic republican of the strictest stamp. He took a position (S highest respet;^ 
at once, and waa one of the most efficient opposed of the sdminiHratioii of Pres- 
ident Adams. Year oiler ;ear he was continued a member oC the Iloose (f 
BepreaentativcB bj the auS>sge of his admiring constituents. As chairman of 
important committees, ha was indefatiguble in Isbor and csrcnil in the prepara- 
tion of reports. Ha took sides with President Jaoksoa againrt the Bank of ll« 
United Stales, at the beginning, and was one of its most powerful enemies in 
the popular branch of the Federal legislature. His course arrayed agaiiiBt bim 
the friends of the Bank, and elTorts were made to defeat his reelection. But be 
was always triumphant. In 1B35, he was elected Speaker of the House of 
RepresenUitivca. and was reelected in ISST. Never was the presiding oflicer 
of that body more vigorously Gssaited and annoyed thnn Mr, Polk, yet with dig- 
nlBcd equanimity ho kept on eonaiatently in his course of duty, and the Houbb 
thanked him for his iwrviccfl. 

After a service in CongreM of fourteen years, Mr. Pollc declined a reelection, 
in IS39, and the same year bo was elected governor of Tennessee by a very large 
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iDBjoriiy. He waa nominUed for VieB.l*residBiit of tlie United Sutes, with Mr. 
TanBuren, by the Legislature of renoeesee, audio otherStates, but received oolj 
one electoral vote. He was ao UDBUccessful candidate Tor goreroor of Tenneaec^ 
in 1841, andatBoin 1843; and fVom tbat time until hiaclevatioo to the Preaident^ 
of the Uoited States, in IS4B, be remaiaed in private life. H in administration m 
(bur yaara wai a alormy one, and included the period of the Mexican war, ths 
excitements iocideot to the Oregon boundary question, and the finding of gold 
in ColiTomia. His adminiBtratioQ will be looked back to as a brilliant one. It 
is yet too eariy to judge of ita permanent efffecta npon the oommottwealch. The 
verdict most be awanjed hy another generation. 

President Polk retired from ofHce in March, 1849, and died at his retddence 
at Naahville, Teoaessee, on the Ifith of June following, at the age of Gltyfbor 
yeai«. 



LEONARD WOODS. 

■e thepeace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God." 
li So apake the Head of the Church ; and the fulUlment of that ptmoiM 
was eminently exemplified in the person of Leonard Woods, D.D., the latber of 
tbe Aodover Theological Seminary, [a tbe history of the Presbyterian Church, 
in New England, he appears prominent aa a peace-maker, at a time when con- 
tention about unessential points of doctrine and discipline menaced their unity; 
and bU orer the Unioii he was intimately known and loved as a "child of God." 
Leonard Wooda was born in Princeton, Uassaciiusetts, on the 19th of June, 
1174, and, like the infant Franklin, he was baptized on tbe day ofhis birth. He 
was educated at Harvard University, where he was graduated in 1796. He 
taught school at Medford, for a whilo| and adcr studying theology under I>r. 
Backus, of Connecticut, fbr three months, he entered the ChHstian ministiy, by 
ordination at West Newbury, in I79B. At that time there was a warm conten- 
tion between Dr. Morse,' ofCliarlestown, and Dr. Spring.' of Newburyport, the 
former planting his fbot flrmlj upon the WeStmioBler catechism as a basis of 
faith for individuals as well as for the General Association, and the latler willing 
to be more latitudinarian in both faith and polity.' Dr. Uor^e promulgated his 
views in tbe Paaoplist, and Dr. Spring gave liia ailments through the Mimioa- 
ary Magajine, Mr. Woods was known as a vigorous writer, and both divines 
endeavored to secure the services of bis pen. He wrote for tbe Fanoplut, and 

Mr. Woods soon discovered that Drs. Mnrso and Spring bad each projected a 
theological seminary, without the knowledge of the other, and that each had 
selected the same locality. The comprehensive and benevolent mind of l£r. 
Woods immediately devised a plan to fraternize tbe belligerents, and to prevent 
the great evil that would flow trota the establishment of two seminariea hold- 
ing conflicting views. He a}iplied to men of both pardea, and after a seriei 
of negotiations fbr six months, carried on with great skill, be broke down the 
partition, and had the pleasure of seeing those men unite in founding one sem- 
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inaiy, their reapectiTo publications merged into ooo, and the General AesodaHaa 
placed upon a tlnoer basis than ever. Andover was cbosea as the locality (or 
tbe Beminary, and, by common consent, tbe person who had secured the happj 
union, was cliosen the first professor io the new iiutitutioii. The seminar; vaa 
foaoded io 1808, and the same year he was ioaugurated Abbott Prolessor of 
Cbristian Tbaology. In that poaitioo he labored until 1B46, a period of thirty- 
aght years, when he resigned its duties into younger bands, and was made 
Emeritus Prdesaor in the same institution. 

Dr. Woods was distinguiabed for his lealous encourBgement of every efibrt 
directed to tbe promotion of morality and the spread of tbe Qospcl. WiUiin the 
sphere of bis intluence, secoral of the noblest societies of our day had their ge> 
minalian and early culture, among which the American Board of Camma^nera 
for Foreign Uiaaioaa, and tbe AmerKon Tract Society, are tbe most prominent. 
The cause of Temperance, Education, Human Freedom, all Ibnnd in Dr. Woods 
a warm and jodiciona friend. After his retirement from the seminary, he caro- 
folly revised his theological lectures and miscellaneous works, and superintended 
Iheir pubUcation, in five volumes. During the last few years of his liTe ho was 
engaged in wriOng a history of the seminary over which he had presided so 
long. It was almost completed at the time of his death, when, according to his 
expressed desire, it was placed in the hands of his son, to be completed [Vom 
materiala that he had left, and then published. Dr. Woods died at Andover, on 
tbe 24th of August, 18S4, at the age of little more than eighty years. The simpi* 
ioacriptioQ for the stone that should mark his grave was found in his will. 



TIMOTHY FLINT. 

VERT Ibw m^i in private liie have engaged so hirge a share of public atten- 
tioD and cordial esteem as Timothy Flint, especially in the Oroat West, 
beyond the Alleghanies. Though bearing the heavy burden of ill health for 
many weary years, he labored incessantly in the inviting Selds of science, lit- 
erature, and history. He was a native of North Reading, Massachusetts, where 
he was bom in July, 1780. He was graduated at Harvard Uoiversity, in 1800, 
and entered immediately upon the study of theology, preparatory to aasuming 
the labors ofa gospel miuiater. He became pastor of a Congregational church 
at Lunenburg, in his native Btate, in 1802, where he performed his responsible 
duties with fidelity for twelve years. In the meanwhile, he enriched Ins mind 
with much scieotiflc knowledge, and was very fond of pbiloBophicnl experiments. 
Some ignorant neighbors, seeing him at work with bis alembic and crucibles, in 
chemical experiments, charged him with tbe crime of counterfeiting coin. lo 
deibncs of his character he prosecuted the slanderer. Unpleasant feelings grew 
into bitteracas, and as Mr. Flint diOered in politics from most of his congregation, 
who were Federalists and opposed to the war then in progress he thought it 
expedient to resign his pastoral chaise, in ISI4. After preaching in several 
parishes in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, be accept^ from a missionary 
society in Connecticut, tho appointment of a Qospel laborer in the Ohio and 
Hissisaippi valleys. In the pleasant month of September, 181G, he started fbr 
the Par West, with his wife and three children, in a two-horse wagon. For 
several years ho spread the glad tidings of Christianity over Ohio, Indiana, Een- 
tucky, and Missouri, when ha resigned his mission, tried fanning, and, with tha 
assistance of his wife, taught several pupils, who t>ecame inmates of his &mily. 
In 1823, Mr. Flint and hia &mily went down the Miesisippi to New Orleana. 
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Aftarftilwrt r«iidenMi)Mrlbelxirileraof L»kePoDUdurtrein,heweDt to Alex- 
andria, on the Red River, aud there took char^ of a cxillegiate achool. Hit 
health saTe wajr; and. in 1S2&, he went to the Hortb, and on reaching tho 
ttouM of a fHend at Saleio, UassachuaettB, grently emaciated, be toM him he 
bad coma there to die. The change of climate waa beDeflcial, and while under 
the roof of that fViend he wrot« tho first port of bii RtcMtctipia t^ Thi Tntn' 
Auiiieiux ami Travdi in the liiitiatippi I'ii^. It vbb publiibed in 1SS6, and 
BttTActod miioh attentioD throughout tho United States and Europe. It wai 
tepubliahed in London, and parts d it were translated and published in Piria 
With roQowed healtli ho joined bis TamUj at Aleiaodria, in the Amnmn <rf ISIB, 
and then commenced irriting his Qnt novel — yrancii ilerr'an, or (he Mcaam 
PatrioL Ho a^in went to Noir Engknd, tho fullawing Spring, puhUshed hii 
nev work, and rctunied to Alexandria, in Ibo Aatumo. !□ 1B2S, he remored 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, whore ho romitiucd engaged chiefly in titerai7 purBUita, tbr 
almost Bovaa jcarg. During that time he wrol6 and published Afliarr Clater- 
ing; Hiatory and Oatgraphy of the Watera Slala; Gmrge Mason, or Hit Back- 
woodman ; and iS/iuaAonee Valley. Ho edited n monttily magazine, entitled The 
Western Bevieu!, for tjiree yean. Ho also wroto a sketch of the lAfr of DmiA 
Boone; a narraliveof tho adventures and oxploralions of a pioneer named Pattie; 
and compiled a Iliftory of On Indian Wara of the Wat. In 1833, Mr. Yliat re- 
movod to Now York city, and became editor of tho Knickerbocker Magatine, hut 
HI hoaltli compelled him to relinquish it before tho end oT that year. He snoa 
anerward went to Alcxnodria, whcro a sou and daughter were living, and then 
be spent a greater part of tho remainder ofhis days. Bin Summers were passed 
In New England. On tho lost visit to his friends there, bo look willi him tba 
manuscript of tho second paK of his RecolUdiowi of the IHaitaippi VaMey. He 
died at the Iiouso of one of his friends in Salcm, on the 16th ofAuguat, 1840, at 
the ago of sixty years. "Of a genius highly imaginative and poetical, be 
uoiCod with a vigorous inlolloct and discriminating Judgment a quick senslbili^, 
and warm aCTectiona, n vivid perception and enjoyment, a deep-felt and ever 
grateful recognition of tlio Author of the beautiful, grand and lovely in natun^ 
of the true and good, the elevated and pore, the bnJliant and divinely-gifted in 
human endowments and character." 



AMBROSE SPENCER. 

ONE of tha most active and infiuantial of the jurists and poUticions of the St»t« 
of New York, was Ambrose Spencer, a Dative c^ Salisbury, OonDecticot, 
where ha waa bom on the 13th of December, 176S. His lather waa a farmer 
and meohanic, yet his limited pecuniary means did not prevent his exercise of a 
wise diacretioa, In giving his two sons, Ambrose and Philip, a good education. 
They both entered Yale Coll^o, as studenta, in the Autumn of 1779, where 
tliey remained three years, and after studying twelve months longer at Harvard 
University, they were graduated there in July, 1783. Ambrose was then only 
Mventeen years and sis months old. He commenced the study of law with 
John Canfleld, of Sharon, and completed his course with Mr. Gilbert, of Hudsoo. 
New York. B^re be was nineteen years of age, he married a dau^ter ai his 
wrliest law preceptor, wttled at Hudson, and commenced the practico of his 
profeoion there. The clerkship of that city was given to bim, in 1786; and, In 
1193, be was elected a representative of Columbia county in the State legialatura. 
Two 7«an afterward he was elected to the Stale Senate^ fer three years; and, 
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in 1198, waa reL'lected to the same oCQce, Tor four jests. In (lie meeuwhUe ho 
bad been chosen assisUat aCtomcy-i^DorHl of the Stale, for the counUes oFCo- 
lambia and Rensselaeri and, ic 1802, he was appointed allomej-general. At 
that time ha wax confessedlj at tiie head of the bar in the State of New York, 
M ao advocate, counsellor, and jurist. His taieiita were appreciated; aod, in 
1804, he was appointed o[ie of the juaticcB uf Iho Supremo Court of that State. 
Although ho waa always remarkable for his strict attention to hia judicial 
btmoesa, he became au active aud widely potential politician of the demo- 
cratic ecbooL Ho bad been a Federalist, but Joined the Republican party at an 
early day in its history. Ho and Uewitt Clinton were warm personal and polit- 
ical Mends for many ycara, and acted in cOQCert in the Republican party until 
1811, when they took d liferent views of tho question of war with Great Britain. 
Judge Spencer warmly .tupported President MBdisou, in liis hostile measurea, 
and in his own Stale ho lubored shoulder to shoulder with Governor Tompkins 
in opposition to a great moneyed scheme. At that time he wielded immense 
political influence in his State, and his support was consider^ so important 
by President Uodison, that Judge Spencer might have received any oCBce asked 
lor, in the gift of the chitf magiatrale. 

In 1819, Judge Spencer was raised to the seat of chief juRtice of the State ot 
Kew York, but retired from the be/ich in 1823, and resumed the practice of his 
profession in the city of Albany. In 1B21, lie was o reproscntativo in the con- 
vention to umood tlio conalitution of tho Stote. Ho tooli great interest in its 
proceedings, and many sections of tlio new instrument boar the impress of bis 
strong practical mind. After rctirinf- from the bench, Judge Spencer was mayor 
of Albany, flilod several public stations in his own State; and, bi 1829, waa 
elected to a seat in Iho Federal Congress, where ho served two yeais. 

For many years towani t)ie close of his life Judge Spencer was deeply engaged 
in agricoitural pursuits, in tho vicinity of Albany. Ho left these, in 1839, and 
made his residonce in tho pleasant village of Lyons, in Wayne county. In 1844, 
he pre^dod at the Whig National Convention, held nC Baltimore, wtien llenrx 
Clay was nominated for tlic chief magistracy of the Republic. His last public 
act waa the issuing of a letter to bis fellow-citixens, in which he opposed tho 
provision of the new constitution of the States by which judges were made elective 
by the people. His snnds of life were now almost run out; and on the 13tb ct 
March, 1848, hia spirit went home, when be was in the eighty-third year of hia 
ago. 



HOKATIO OREENOTJOH. 

" i RT, though a grand and beautiful, is not a universal language, and when 
ix her gifted votaries are also priests at the altar of humani^, they are 
doubly mourned and honored." Such was tho just retleetion of the inUmata 
persona) friend' of Greenougb. the Sculptor, expressed in closing a brief memoir 
of that gifted and earth-lost artist. Througlicut life, Greenough was, indeed, 
a "priest at the aitarof humanity," for hisnoblesoulwas the eager recipient of 
all good impressiona, and his heart and hand were the almoners of a multitude of 

I. HnuT T. Tm1i»ttiih,, Kh., wbcM Mnntrlal pf OrwiiM^, BUllllilwil lir PoBmih In ( tatH lOj. 
mt, ll > ncM bnuiirnl trlMU dT ■ mna h«n Is fbt iBnuTT nf ■ briond tiUni Hid MUlut nta. 
Thai llltlA TDtunu ftin canulBi qujiy af iba UUrtrj pndacilDaBof tbs BrflA. And trlbaiv dF oUimta 
hia rnilni. in pma ud v»i«a. 1 itin Inilabiwl id Hr. Tackamun Tar Ibi iiccompanTlDV pvrtnJI, «1ileh 
l<B«pj«fmBbo4>fiiBmotn>BrroinUfB,lahiapaiH«lHi; and to bl< Mn mBrtat Tw fet priiici|i*I FHtt 
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bouDlics. Superior to all jealousleB, he rocogoized no rivals in art, for aH who 
loved the Good, the Beautiful and the True, were loved by him and reciprocated 
that love. 

Horatio QreenouRh waa bom in Boston, on the fith or September, ISOS. Hii 
&tller waa one of those enlerpriling nierehanls who, at the commencement rf 
oar ccntuiy, held hifthest social position in the New England metropolis. The 
home of the titled child or whom we are writing, wa.i a model of excellent io- 
fluencea, and his education was eotrusted lo the most eminent inatnicton. Ilii 
genius, and his taato Tor art, were developed simultaneously in bis eaj-ly child- 
hood; and houni devoted by other boys in romping pUr. were employed by him 
in carving tojs for his oompanions, the implemenla of his aiciler bring a pendl, 
knife and ndssorB. One day he ani upon the doorstep of n neiglibor, end with 
his pen-knife and a nail, be fashioned from plaster, in miniature fbrm, the head 
of a Roman, copied from a coin. Tie was watched bj the lady of the house, 
who became the possessor of that earliest of his works of art, and in aller yaua 
gave him his flmt oommixsioii. For her be produced that bcautifiil ideal bust. 
<k'the Geniia of Love. His boyish efforts were appreciated, and artists and arti- 
sans gave him aid and encouragement. Librariana lent him books, and be 
studied and »mraght and wrought and studied, fbr he felt irrepressible desiree 
to exprera bis ideas in tangible art Yet he did not neglc<^ letfning, (he com- 
panion of all tnie art ; and in the Academy and in the College, he was alwnrs 
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ft thoogbtful, asaiduous and duccessftil itudent. His perception! vore ocUto, hil 
memoiy remarkubl^ ottenlive,' and his Ihirst for knuwledga was ardent. Hla 
physical davelopemeDt kept pace with hii menial activity, and be excelled la all 
manly exerciaeB. Ha was tho intimate and loving friend of AllstoD the poet- 
paititer, and they became as one in BentimeDt aad feeling, for their souls affiliated 
by mutuftl attraction. 

Sometimes Greeoough would express his thoughts in Fainting; lomctimea in 
Poetry, but mpst frequently in Sculpture. To the latter art bo dedicated hit 
genius ; and soon after the cioae of his collegiate gtudiea, ho went to Italy aa a 
pupil of art and nature there. Ha took up his residence in Rome, and was the 
first AmoHam student of rut wlio made the Eternal City his permanent abidiog 
[dace. Thoro ho studied and wrought in a far higher sphere of ioBucnce and 
oflbrt, than when in hia college daya There ho enjoyed tho friendahipor Thor- 
waladen, the great Danish Sculptor; ondwith the purest of our living paintcre, Hr. 
Weir, ho occupied rooms in the house of Claude, on the Pincian Hill The B^y 
bent in beauty over them, but troai tho Pootioo Uarehea came a deadly malaria 
that monaccd the lifo of tho young sculptor, and with bis friend and brother 
artist, be returned home. Ilis health was soon restored, and ho again aailcd for 
Europe. While tanying in Paris, the generous Cooper was hia friend; and there 
ba executed a bust of La Fayetia, more truthful, in the estimation of judges 
than that of the soma subject produced by the eminent David, Ho did not re- 
main long in Paris, but hastened across the Alps, and took up his abodo in a 
lomewbat dreary "palace" near the Pinti Grate. For a long time ho waited 
there for a commission. Cooper woa again the encouraging friend, and, at his 
request, Greonough proAiced fur liim that exquisite group. The Chaniing Chtmbt. 
nut work, in the hands of such a zealous possessor, introduced tlio Sculptor to 
his countrjmon, and bis successful career then commonced. 

Wo cannot, in this brief memoir, follow the artist in all hia pleasant, laborious 
Ufa, from the modeUing of liis Abti, in 1826, until the completion of The Heicue, 
in 1S51.' The work in which bo took tho greatest pride, bccausa of the sub- 
ject, was his collosEol statue of WaahinytO'i, completed in 1843, and now oc- 
cupying the public square eastward of the Federal Capitol. Ho executed mora 
than twenty other idoal groups or single statues, and agreatmany busts of living 
men, but thai will be hia chief memorial in the public mind. For many years la 
Florence — beautiful, classic Florence— his studio, a model of its class, was on 
the Piasca Maria Antonia; and there be dispensed a generous but unostenU' 
tiona hospitality. Finally, in tho Autumn of 1851, ho returned to his nativo 
land, ostanaibly to erect his group of The ReKue, but really to breathe again the 
free air of Ibe RapubUc. He cbose Newport aa bis place of residence, and there 
he resolTsd to erect a studio, and leave his country no more. Ue had become 
acclimated in Italy, and the changeful seasons here disturbed bim. Here be 
lacked the quiet social routine of Florence. AH around him was activity to 
which he had not been accustomed, and his whole being became existed. A 
brain fbver ensued, and after a fow daya' illness, ha expired in the bosom of his 
loving &mily, at the age of little more than forty-aeven yean. That sad event 
occurred at Newport, on the 18tb of December, 1852. 3o perished in the merid- 
ian of bis lifb and fame, a noble, kindly and generous man ; and an artist whose 
works form a part of the rising glory of our country. 

1. Tbfi la k eolHHl ffnniTi Drdand br Coownm fbr Iht Fadtrti CapHot. Itconriltt e' tenrtnirt, t 
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HUGH MERCER. 

ON the flnt da; of December, 1S53, Colonel Hugh Ueicer, the loBter^hild of 
the Republic, died at the " Seatij-Box," bis pleasant reeideiice, neaz Fred- 
•rickaburg, Vi^nia, at the age of little mora tbaa Mrenty'asrea jean. Bo 
was a Boa of (be brsTS General Hugh Uercer, who was mortallj wounded in 
the battle at Frincetoa.oa the morning oftho 3d oTJanuar;, 1711. and wbo is re- 
vered as one of the eminent martyrs of liberty, who fbugbt for American Indo- 
pendence. That brave aoidier was a native ot Scotland, and was a aui^eon on 
the bloody Beld of Culloden, in 1145. Ten yean later he woe tbo compaokxi- 
lo-arms of Washington, in the Banguinary conflict on the Uononjcahela, wbero 
Bruddock was kQ!ed; aud wheu anotlier ten yeara bad elapaed, he left his 
apothecary shop, his medical practioe, and his beloved &mily, and drew his 
■word fur the liberties of his adopted country. Siity-tbree days alter ho had 
fiillen on the battle-field, the Continental Congress resolved to erect a monument 
to bis memory, in Fredericksburg, with a euitable inscription; and also resolved, 
"T^ot the eldest son of General Warren,' and the youngest son oT General M^^ 
cer, be educated, from this lime, at the expense of the United States." 

That " youDgesl son of (Jenenil Mercer " was the subject of our brief memoir.' 
He was bom at Fredericksburg, Virpnia, in July, 1IJ6. IliH modier was Isa- 
bella Gordon, who survived her martyred husband about ten jeara, and during 
that time made an indelible impression of lier own excellence of character upon 
that of her son. Be was educated at William and Mary College, in Virginia, 
during its palmiest days, while under the charge of the good Bishop Madison. 
For a long series of years he was colonel of tbo militia of his native county 
(Spot tsyl van ia), and fbr twenty years ho was an active niagistrato. For five 
consocutivo yeara he represented his district in tbo Virginia Icgislnturc, when, 
preferring the sweeta of domestic life, to the turmoils of politics and public office, 
he declined a reelection. Ho was soon afterward chosen president of tlio brandi 
bank of Virginia, located at Fredericksbur^i, and held that situation until his 
death. Throughout his long life. Colonel Uercer enjoyed almost unintcmipted 
health until a short time before his departure. IIowos greatly beloved by tboeo 
who were related to him by ties of consanguinity or friendship, and was univer- 
sally esteemed for his solid worth as an hODorable, energetic, nud methodical 
businees man and superior citizen. Ho was one of the few noble specimens Of 
the Virginia gentleman of the old school ; and was the lost survivor of the mat- 
tyr's family, which counted cf ibur sons and a daughter. 



ROBERT M. PATTERSON. 

ONE of the most iUustriou* sdentiBc men of our age and country, was Dr. 
Bobert M. Patterson, of PljUadelphia, who is better known to Iho public in 
general as the occomplielied Director of the United States Uint, during many (^ 
the latter years of bis life. He was a son of Dr. Robert Patteraon, a distin- 
Bulshed professor In the Dniversity of Pennsylvania Director of the Mint, and 
President of the American Philosophical Society, all of which stations his eminent 
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BOO afterward filled. That son was born in Philadelphia, in 1T87, naa educated 
at the UiuTBraity of Ponoaylvaiila, and at an early age was graduated there, 13 
a phjBiciaD. Ho pursued medical Btudies in Europe, for several jears, and re- 
turoed to \uB oativB city in 1812, with the intenlion of engaging in liia profession 
there. Being immediately appointed Profeaaor of Natural Philoaophy in tho 
medical departmeut of the University, aad soon Dflorward of Mathomntics and 
Mataral Philosophy in tho claaaical department, he was diverted from pmclico. 
At the age of twenty-seven years howss elected Vice-Provost of that institution. 
Having paid much attention to the science of engineering, ho wag invited by tho 
Committee of Safety of Baltimore, in 1813, to lay out nnd superintend tlio coo- 
■tructton of fortiflcatioDS there, tho city being tnenocoil by the British. Ho per- 
formed the duty eo tatislactmly, that ho won a public voto of thanks. 

For fourteen years Dr. Patterson remained a prolhssor in tho University, and 
was always diaanguiahedfbrexteuaivo and TorioilBcieiitifio ottainmonts. Other 
objects of taate and refinement occupic<l his attention. lis was one of the 
Ojunders and most efficient officers of tho Franklin Institute, of Pbiladelphia, tho 
pioneer association, of its kind, in this counlty. In ]820, lie Joined, with others, 
in establishing the Musical Fund Society, which was also llio llrat of its claei^ 
and ia still [185S] a rich end prosperous institution, llo was its president for 
many years, and its most offleiont member, from tho beginning. Tho American 
Philosophical Society, of which ho hecamo a member at tho ago of twcnty-OQO 
years, was his lavorito institution, and after tho death of Ibo eminent Dr. Chap- 
man, he was elected its president. That chair, to worthily filled by Dr. Frank- 
lin, Rittonhouse, Dupocoeau, and others, was us worthily occupied by Dr, Pat- 

ta 18S8, Dr. Patterson accepted on invitation to occupy tho chair of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Virginia. After seven years' service there. 
President Jackson appointed him Director uf tlio United States Uint lie held 
that responsible station during several administrations, until 1S!>1, when rapidly 
declining health compelled him to resi^. He was then President of i\\a Amer- 
kan Philosophical Society, and of tho Pennsylvania Life Annuity Company; 
olso Vice-President of the PonnsylTsnia Institution for the Instruction of tho 
Blind. His n-oa a liberal heart, and it was over devising liberal things. Eveiy 
impniso of bis nature was pure and benevolent, and every scheme having for its 
object tho good of humanity always enlisted his sympathy, and his hearty Co- 
operation. His intercourse with society was exemplary in the highest degree, 
and he imparted a charm to every social circle which was favored by his presence- 
Ilia death, which occurred in Philadelphia, on the 6th of September, 1854, wal 
regarded as a public calamity, (br » man of great usefulness had departed. 



SAKGEANT S. PRENTISS. 

AK intellectual luminary of great and iucreaaiBg splendor went out and (kded 
irom the political and social firmament, when Sargeant S. PrenUsB disap- 
peared from earth, on the 1st of Joly. IBSO, at the age of about forty yeare. Tho 
brilliancy of his genius as a statesman of the highest order hod just b^run to 
excite the adminttionof the nation, when the dark clouds of broken health veiled 
it, and ita light soon waned into invisibility. He was a native of Portland, 
Ukioe, where he vraa bora in ISIO. He received an excellent classical 
adncstion, and at the nge of about eighteen years he went to Mississippi, 
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where, in tho Ticinitj of Natchez ho spent about two fevs as tnUir in a 
private family, and in the porauit oT legal studies, under the ingtmction of 
Qenerol Felil: nouEtun. Mr. PrentiHi was alwajs remarkable, from boyhood. 
Ibr fluencj of laoniage and read; wit; and bis Qret speech to a jory, alter beinj; 
admitted to the bar, won for him the highest applause from judges, (MUeagoe*, 
aad opponents. He made Ticksburg (then a small villase) his reeidence, in 
1B30, and ho soon became the acknowledged headofhis pnrfeesion inlhatr^ion, 
Uia eloquence was of that popular order whidi always charms and overpowcrai 
and, like O'Connoll, ho could adapt his words and figures to his particuUr uidi- 
ence. with wonderful facility. His practice became very lucrative, and the pay- 
ment of his fee, in laad, for his successful manaf;cment of a snit which involved 
tha most valuable portion of Tickaburg, made iiim, in a short time, one of the 
wealthiest men in the Slate. 

Mr. Frentlsa entered the Seld of pohtica with great entbnsiBani, and was a 
brilliant and snccesaful stump orator; but at atiout the time when bia fellow- 
citi»;ns called htm to sprvice in the national councils, he became embarrsssed 
during the Goancial troubles of 1836, and removed to New Orleans to retrieve 
bis fortune by profcsaional labor. Ha first became known to the people of the 
United States, in general, when, in ] B3T, ho appeared in the House of Repreeenl- 
atiros as the claimant of a disputed seat there. His speech in lavor of his claim 
waa listened to with the most profoimd attention, and it was admitted by all, 
that he had no superior in the country as an eloquent and logical parliamentary 
debater. His claim waa rejected by the casting-vote of the Speaker. Ur. Folk, 
and he was sent back to the people. He at once canvassed the State, and was 
rei-'lected by an overwhelming vote. His services in the Hall of Hcpre«enCativea 
were brief, but brilliant in (he extreme. Private engagements, and a diataatefhr 
political life, produced by his discoveiy of its hollownesa and its dangen, csused 
him to refuse offlco, and with great industry he applied himself to his profession, 
in Kew Orleana He waa eminently sacccsBful. No man ever possessed greats 
powers.af fascination by his forensic oratory than he, aod few jurors cotild with- 
stand that power. Nor was he entirely absorbed in profeBsional duties. He 
was distinguished for hia love and knowledge of literature, and he was always 
prominent in philanthropic movements in the chosen dty of his residence. His 
social qualities were of the higtieat order, and the attachment of his friends wax 
exceedingly strong. In the midst of hia active career, and bearing the blossoms 
of greatest promise, he was suddenly cut down by disease^ and died at Long~ 
wood, near Natchex, in the pleasant Summer time. 



HENRY CLAY. 

A FEW milefl trma the old Hanover court-house, in Tirgtnia, where the splen- 
dors of Patrick Henry's genius first beamed forth, is a humble dwelling by 
the road-aide, in the midst of a poor region, technicajlj called datha. There, 
on the 12th of April, nn, HenryClay.thegreat American statesman, waa bom, 
and fram the poor district schools of hia neighborhood, be derived his edacation. 
Hia iatlier was a clergyman with alender worldly means, and at en early age 
Henry became a oopyiat in the oNce of the cteilt ol the OooK of Cbanoery, at 
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Bicbmocd. There tho oxtraordinarj powers of hia intollect began to dsrelope^ 
and at tho ago of ninetces years ha commGticod tho study of Inw. Closo appli- 
cation and a remarkably retentive memory overcame many difflcultiesj and ho 
wBi admitted to pntcilco at tho ag:o of twenty. At that time emigration was 
pouriogstcadyBtroamg of population over the mountaioa into the fertile volleys of 
ICentucky, and thither Henry Clay went, early in J 199, and settled at Lexing- 
ton. He wan admitted to the bar tliere. in tho Autumn of that year, and com- 
menced the practice of lair and politics at about tho same timo, DDd with oquol 
success. A convention waa called to revise the constitution of Kentucky, and 
young Ctay worked manfully in cBbrta to elect such delegates as would favor 
the emancipation of the slaves. Thus early ttiat subject aasumed groat import- 
ance In bis mind; and throughout his long life ho earnestly desired tho abolition 
of the slave system. His course offended many, and he was unpopular for a 
timo; but his noble opposition to the Alien and Sedition laws restored him to 
favor; and, Jo 1S03, ho was elected a member of tho Kentucky loginlaturo, by a 
largo majority. With fluent speech, sound logic, and bold assurance, he soon 
took front rank in that body, as well as in his profession; and, in 1806, he 
waa chosen to HU a scat in tho Senate of tho United States, for one year, made 
vacant by tho rosignaUon oftJenera) Adur. inierohaleft animpreswonof that 
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highest legfiiUtiva oonncil of tbe Republic 

Oa hilt return from the Federal city, If r. Chj wu again elected to a bbmX in 
ths Keatuckf legklUurs, and was cbosen Speaker of tlie Assembly, by a large 
nu^oritj. That station be held during two consecutire aeaaioDB. !□ 1S09, bo 
was i^in seat to llie Senate oT tbe United States, fbr two jeaxt, to fill a Tacancr, 
and thcro he became distiugulsbed by several brilltaaC speecbea on important 
oocasions. A crisis in the afloirs o! the nation was then ^proaching. Men oT 
the bighrat character for talent and integrity were needed (a the natioDol coun- 
dli. Porceiving Ihia, the Kentuckians wisolf elected Henry Clay to a Beat is 
the Ilouse of KepresenlAtivea. at Wasbiogton, where he flnt appeared in 1811. 
Almost imraediately afterward, lio was elected Speaker, by a largo majority, and 
ba porfurraod the very important duties of thnt station with great ability until 
1814, when be was appointed ono of tho commissionars to negotiato a treaty of 
pence with Great Britain. In that serrico ba exhibited tho ekill of a good 
diplomatist; and when, in ISIS, lio returned to bis constituents, they Immediately 
rGi:]octi>d him to n sent in Congreaa. Now commenced bis series of important 
■ervices in tlio Federal Isgtslaturo, which liavo distinguiahed bim aa ono or tbo 
Out statesmen of bis age. There ho triumphantly pleaded the cause of tho Soalh 
jUnclicaii Kopublles; and, in 1818, lie put forth his f^iant strength in behalf of 
a national system of iotemal improvements. A grateful people commem^ffnted 
bis services in that direction, by j>laciDg; a monament od tbe margin of tbo gnM 
Cumberland road, inscribed with his nnrao. 

In 1819 and 1S20, Ur. Clay entered upon tho great work, in Congroo, of 
establishing tarilTsfurtho protection of American industry. At tbo samotimc, bo 
rendered eignot aorx-ices in tho adjustment of tbo question known as tho Miasonri 
compromise. Then ho retired from Congress, to ottend to his ombarroBscd private 
nfliura. ThrcajcnrsofprofcsMonalservicearetrievodhis pecuniary loBsca; and in 
1823, ho retumod to Congress, and waselactcd Speaker, by an immonso majoriiy. 
During that session Daniel Webster presented bis famous resolutions in bebalf 
of the eulTering Greeks, and Ur. Clay warmly seconded tho benevolent ntovc- 
ment of llio great New En^cland statesman. After the election of John Quincy 
Adams to tho presidoner of the United States, Mr. Clay was appointed bis Sec- 
retary of State, and 2>eld tlio oHlco until tho accession of General Jackson to tbo 
chief magistracy, in 1839. IIo remained In lotirement a short time; and, in 
1831, ho waa cleeled to tbo Scnato of tho United States, for dx years. Ho was 
■oon aficrword nominated for the olBce of President of the United States, and 
ma tlio candidate opposed to the successful Jackson, in 1832. At about that 
timo ho was instrumental, by tho proposition of a comproiuiso measure in Con- 
gress, in saving the country from civil war. IIo was rotlccted to tho Seoato, in 
183G ; and, in 1342, bo took, as ho supposed, a Qnal leave oT that body. Ho 
had oornestly labored Ibr his favorite protectivo policy; and, in 1844, tho Wliig 
party nomiaatcd him for tbe ofSco oT President of tho United States. IIo wai 
delbatcd by llr. Polk, and ho romnined in retirement until 1849, when ho wa* 
again elected to tho t'oderal Senate. There ho put forth bis energies in securing 
tbat scries of measures known as tho Compromise Act oflSfia. Uis health waa 
now greatly impaireii; and in tho Winter of 1850 and ISSl, bo sought relief 
by a visit to Il.tvana and New Orleans. The cSbrt was of no avail. Notwith- 
standing hia feeblo lioalth, ha repaired to Washington city at tho commcncemeDt 
of tbo session, but was unable to participate in actlvo duties. His system grad- 
ually gavo way, and ho rosignod his seat, tho act to take eObct on the 6th of 
September, 1852' lie did not livo to see that day. Ho died at WasMngton 
ei^, on tbo 2'Jtb of JunE^ 1862, at tbe ago of about oaventy-Svo yeais. 
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ON a cold, frcstf, but clear and briDiant morning in NoTSmber, 1183, the retn- 
naot of tbe American Continental anny, led by Oeneral Knox, and aocom- 
panied bj dril ofBcera of the State, crowed King's bridge, at the upper end of 
Haohattaii Island, and marched triumphantly into the city af New York, just aa 
the British troops, who bad occupied Uiat city for seven long years, eminrked in 
the harbor, to return no more. Great rejoicings and feastings were had in the 
emancipated city ; and niae days afterward, the principal officers of the army, 
jet remaining in the service, oBsembled at tho public-house of Samuel Fraunce, 
OD the comer of Broad and Pearl StreeU, to take a final leavo of their beloved 
commander-in-chie£ When Waahington entered the room where they were 
waiting, he took a glass of wine in liia biiiid,Bad said, "With a full heart of love 
and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be as pro^rous and happy as your fonner oues have been gloriOQB 
«nd honorablD." After tho usual salutation, by drinking, he continned, " I can- 
not come to each of you to toko my ieavo, but shall bo obliged to you if each 
will come and take me by the band." Knox stood by the aide of tbe Great 
Leader, and as he turned, with eyes brimming with tears, to grasp his hand, 
Wa^ingtcn aflectionatoly kissed him. This bo did to all of bis ofUccrs in turn, 
and then, without uttering a word, bo led tho room, passed through a flanking 
corps of infantry to a barge at Whitehall, and proceeded on his journey to An- 
ni^lis, to surrender hia commission into ttio bonds of CongrcES. 

Of alt the officers who participated ia that lender scene, Major Dobert Burnet, 
of Little Britain, Orango county, was, for many yeora, the sole survivor. His 
lather was a Scotchman, and bis mother was a native of Ireland. She was one 
of those who accompanied tlio first members of tho Clinton family, who settled 
iu the vicinity of Newbiii^h. Hi^or Burnet was bom in Little Britain, on the 
!Sd of February, 1T62, and was engaged in agricultural pursuits until about 
1719, whoa he entered tlio revolutionary army, in tbe artillery branch of the 
serrice, under Captain Kbonezer Stevens.' Ho was a lieutenant in Stevens' 
company, and commandod Rodoubt No. 3, at West Point, at the time of Arnold's 
defection, in September, ITSO. He was a(tem-ard promoted to tho rank of 
major,< and was one of the delegates who attended a meeting of tbe otOcera, 
convened by Washington, on account of tiio seditious tendency of the anonymous 
Address put forth by M^or Annstrong, at Newburgh, in the Spring of 1783.' 
He continued in the army, under the immedLato command of tlie cbiet) until it 
was disbanded. In the march into tho city of Now York, on the day when tho 
British evacuated it, Major Burnet commanded the rear-guard. When I visited 
tbe veteran, in tbe Summer of 1860, and ho was then in his nintieth year, he 
gave me a very interestiag account of the scenes of that memorable Autumn 
momiag. Major Burnet was tho lost to grasp the hand oTWashington at that 
solemn parting at Fraunco's; and then ho returned to his rural putsuits in the 
town of his nativity. There he lived in tlie enjoyment of great domestic happl- 
ne«8^ until called to liis final home. He lived to see, what few men in modem 
timea have behold — the living representatives of seven generations of bis kin- 

1 WMblnjura, tn m IWIDT 10 OrMno, tUni '■ Mewlinrih, (ah robm^TTilTW," r«rm lo Sijor Bonitt 
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dred. ThMe were bit Brent-gntiidfiUhor oT the uxwatral part of llio conaection, 
and tho great-gjandchildren oC his ami pooteritf. Major Bumat died at bi« 
reaidence, in Little Britain, on tbe Ist at December, 1864, when ilniost muetj- 
tbree jean of ag«. Hie ftioeral vaa attended bj fail ueigbbor, IJial Knapp, 
wbo was almost three yea™ bis senior. Mr. Koapp, tha last uirrivor of Wiuk- 
inglon't Li^'OuarA,* died about a year afterwud. 



HARRISON ORAY OTIS. 

OF the New EogUind " f^entlomcn of tbo old echool," who have gnced our 
generation, and illoalrated bj their deportmeol the dignified simplid^ of 
ths Mriier Teura of our Hepublic, the late Haniaon Gray Otia was one of tbo 
flneat ezamplee in person, iotellectual acquirements, ond amenitj of muinent. 
He was a sod of Samuel A. Otis, who. for about twentj-Sva years, was clerk of 
the Senate of the United Slatrs. Harrison was bom in 1T65, the mcmorabta 
year when patriots of liis namo were nunlblly battling the odious Stamp AM. 
And the aame year when, by definitive treaty, the independence of ttie United 
Slatea was acknowledged by Great Britain, ho was graduated at Harvard Uni- 
veraity, at tlio age of oigbtcea years. He had been a succesafiil atudcnt, and bo 
Uten entered upon tho study of law with a preparation possessed by few young 
men. Before ho was twonty-one yearaofogehe had commenced his successful 
career as a pr.ictitianor, with promises wliich were all redeemed in his maturity. 
He soon stood tbremost at the bar with such men as Parsons. Lowell, Gore, 
Cuahing, Paine, Amos, Cabot, and other disiioguiabed lawyers of Now England, 
•nd was exoolled by none of them in acutenesa as an attorney, and in impreasiTC 
and graceful oratory as an advocate. His political and literary acquiromenta 
were as oxtenslvo aa his legal knowledge, and bo oflen employed them with 
groat 8Ucces.i bolbre the b^nch, or on intelligent jury. 

In nST, Mr. Otis represented the Suffolk (Boston) district in tho Federal Con- 
gress, OS the successor of Fisher Ames; and he held that station until 1901, 
when the Ropublicona came into power under the leadership of Mr, Jefferaon. 
For njany yenra ho was a member, alternately, of both branches of the Masso- 
chuaotts lo|{i9lnture, and, at different times he was tho presiding olBccr of both 
Uousas. Although firm and unflinching in his politico! (oith, and exceedingly 
atrict as a disciplinarian in oCHcial station, hia urbanity and rare consistency 
coiamandod the respect of liis oppoaonta and the warmest affections of bis ad- 
herents. JIa was erainontly reliable, heartily disliked concealment, and despired 
stratai^m. His constituonta olvsya felt tlicir interests perfectly safe in his hands 

Ur, Otis was chosen United States Senator, in 1SI1, and his course in (hat 
body during the exciting BC?nos preceding tho admission of Missouri into the 
Union as a sovoroign State, won fur him tho highest applause of his constituents. 
Ailer five years' serrico thcro he retired, and contemplated repose in private lile; 
but his folio w-citixcns of tho Fodcral faith, for which he hod contended manfliUy 
against the growing no!]ioL.'rHtla part;, in his State, beji;ged him to continue his 
leaderahip. They nomiiuitod him for ROvemor, in 1823, but the Federal party, 
08 an efficient organization, was then j'ist expiring, and he was dcfo-itcd. After 
ntling several local oFBcos (judma of tho Court of Common Pleas, mayor of Bostmi, 
and others of less note), Mr. Otis withdrew from public life, in the full enjoyment 
of his intellectual vigor and his rar« oapadUes Ibr social pleasures. That vigor 
be retained until his death, which occurred in the city of Boston, oq tho 2Bth of 
October. 1B4B, at tho age of about eighty-tbree years. 

of Miloi BoriHl uhI Ut. KUiip in 
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DAVID KINNiaoN. 



THE latest Burrivor or tha notable band of patriota, in 1173, known as The 
Boitoa Jia Party' was David Kiniiison, who lived to the ramarkablo age 
ofmoro than one huniired and flftoen years. Tho facts of this brief momoir wore 
obtaiDod from bis own lips, by the writer, in August, 1818, together with a 
daguerreotype likeneai He was then one hundred and eleven years of ago. 
He was bom in Old Kingston, Maine, on the 17th of November, 1T36, aod was 
employed in farming until the tempest of the Revolution began to lower. He 
was a member of a secret duh, who were pledged to destroy the obnoxiona 
article of Tea, wheresoever it might be found; and when the East India Com- 
pany's slilps had arrived at Boston, Sinnison and others hoBtened thither, were 
among the "Mohawks'" in the gallery of the Old South Church, and aasistod in 
casting the two cargoes oT tea into the waters of Koston harbor, on the evcaing 
of the IGih of December, 1773. Kinnisun remained in the vicinity of the K^w 
England capital, working on a (arm, until the Spring of 1175, when, as a miQUt..-- 
man, ho participated in the events at Lexington and Concord. With his (alhir 
and two brothers, he fonght io the battle of Bunker's Hill; and after the Britj^li 
were driven from Boston, ho accompanied the American army lo New York. 
From that time until the Autumn of 1781. ho led the life of a Continental sol- 
dier, under the immcdiato command of Washington most of the time. Then, 
while engaged as a scout inSaratajra, he waa captured by some Uohnwk Indians, 
and did not regain his liberty until poaco came, aAer a captivity of more than 
eighteen months. 

At tlio close of the Revolution, Mr. Kinnieon resumed the labors of agricul- 
ture, at Danville, Vermont, where ho resided about eight years, and then re- 
moved to Wdla, in Maine. There lie lived until the commencomcnt of tlie war 
with (jroaC Britain, in 1813, when ho again went to the field as a private Poldier. 
He was under General Brewn at Sackelt'a harbor; and in the battle at Williams- 
burg, on tlio St. Lawrence, he was badlj wounded in the hand by a gra]ic-ahoL 
That was the flrat and only injury ho hod itfcr received in battle, but by acci- 
dcDta afterward, his skull had been fmcturod; his collar bono and both li^s, 
below tho kncea, had been broken; tho heel of a horao bad left a deep sear on 
his forehead, and rheumatism had dialocatcdonoof his hip Joints. As hetbrciblj 
expressed it, ho had been "completely bunged up and alovo in." 

Mr. Kinnison waa an illiterate man, and possessed none of the elements of 
greatness. He was eminent bccouso of tho peculiar associations of his life, bis 
long experience, and bis remarkable longevity. He learned to write hia name 
when in the revolutionary camp; and ho was sixty -two years of ago when bis 
granddaughter taught bim lo read. Ho had married and buried four wiTea, 
who had borne him twenty-two childreu. When he related tliia narrative^ he 
had lo»t oil trace of his relatives, and supposed himself childless.^ His penuon 
of eight dollars a month was insufScienl for hIa wants, and until hia one hundred 
and tenth year, he added sufficient for a livelihood, by tho labor of his hands. 
Then a benevolent stranger, in Chicago, gave him a home. lie was little less 
than six feet in height, with powerful arms, shoulders, and chest ; and at the 

1 About ■ jwr bfifort bit doMb, bl< danirhlcr. llTina In Ot«tn. IVfiW TcMli, fAw tb« iwrlTllI ■»! 
ll4l«r^hk>llV>1dhafbl[liM(-lDMtUlHr.b£o>>ln>''P'^i>^/»'it.BMlYIbBR<iIitfb.. Sb« u 

HBilind ■lili Urn, uSbbk^'^ pllto- of^ 4Hlli-b«d. *** *'™* 
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■go of oco liiiDdrad and two f ura, he was seeo to lift a barrel of dder into a 
wagon, with ease. Wben ods hundred and ten, ho walked twenty milaa in one 
d«;. At eighty, bia gighl and heanag fiiiled. Both were reetond M nioetf- 
Uto, and n'inained quite perfect until his death. That TBcerable man died at 
Chicago. IlJiDoia, on the 21Ui of Fetiruuy, 1SS3, in the one bundled and Six- 
teenCb ;oar of bia Bga 



CATHEKINE FERGUSON. 

'H^HIS poor n-idoir bath cast in moro than tliey all; for they did cast In of 
1 tlicir abundance, but bUo, of her penury, hath cast in all the living that 
dm bad." .Sucli wu3 the estimate of good works by the Gn»t Pattern of bcnev- 
idencc. Tlio motive nnd t!jo saCTiQce alooo atb cocuiiderod; tlio person and the 
eKkdition an but "dust in ilio baknco." Thus judged, Kaly Fci)^uaon seema 
Mltitlcd t J t!ia plaudit from men, angels, anil bcr liod, " Well done, good and 
Gutbful servant." Katy wos a colored woman, bom a slavo wliilo her mother 
mi«n licr iiassaijo from Virginia lo Now York. For almost fifty yeara she waa 
kntRra i;i Ili:kt city as a profL'ssioual cakc-makcr, fur weddings autl other parties 
tuA wa.1 b'lil in tbo liighi^sC esteem. 

Wbon Katy was eight vearB of ngo her mother wsa sold, and they noTer met 
■caln. lli;r own an)^ish at parting tauglit ber to sympathize with dfsolats 
«ildren,aiid tliey becamo the groat care ofiier life. Her mistreBS was kind and 
todnlgoiit, and Kaly wa-s allowed to attend Divine service, and hetir llie instnic- 
tions of tlio good I)r, John M. Uaoon. tlio older. Siio never learned lo read, but 
hof rotentlvo mecnory treasured up avast amount of Scripture knowledge, which 
Ae diitponsoil OS opportunity allowed. Whoa she approached womanhood her 
mind bcraiuo agitated respecting ber soul and its destiny, and she ventured Ut 
call on Dr. IJa.son for advico and consolation. She went with trembling, and 
waa met by tbo kind pastor with on inquiry wbetlier alio bad conic to talk to 
bim about lior soul. The question took a burden from her feelings, and she Idt 
CIm presence of tlio good man with a boort full of joy. 

A benevolent lady purchased Katy'a freedom Ibr two hundred dolhiTi, when 
obe was alxlocn years of ago, and allowed her one hundred of it, for eleven 
DKKitlui' sarvicc. The excellent Divio Bethuuo nised tlie other hundred, and 
Katj became free. She married at eigliteen, had two children, and loal them, 
and from that time she put forth pious eSbrta for tho good of bereaved and det- 
olate little onoa At her humble dwelling in Wurren Street, she collected the 

£ or and neglected children of the neigbborliood. white and black, every Sun- 
y, to be instructed in religious things by herseir, and such white people u ahe 
oould got to help hor. Sometimes the sainted IsHbells Gmham would invite 
Katy and hor scholars lo her house, and there bear them recite the catechian^ 
and give them instruction. Finally, Dr. Uason' hoard of her Bchool, and visited 
it one Sunday morning. " What are you about here, Katy ?" he asked. " Keep- 
ing school on the Sabbath 1" Katy waa troubled, for she thought his question a 
rebuke. '-This must not bo, Katy; you must not be allowed to doaJl this 
work alone," ho continued; and then he invited bar to translbr her school to 
the basement of his new church in Hurray Street, where he procured aassbi 
(br hor. Such waa the origin of the Murray Street Sabbath-achool ; and ii 
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belioTod that Kaly Ferguson's was llio liraC school of the kind catsbliahed m th* 
city ofNaw York.' 

Kalj'a benevolent labora did not end with her Sunday-school duties. Evory 
Friday oveoing and Sunday oftorDoon she gathered the poor and outcnst of her 
neighborhood, children and adults, white and block, into her little dwcllin);, unl 
always secured soma good man to conduct the sorriccs of a prajer-meeting them, 
Buch was her habit for forty yeira, wherever in the groat city alio dwelt. Her 
pmd inQucoco was always palpable; and tract distributors uoiformly testified 
that wherever Katy resided, iho neighborhood improved. Nor was this alL 
Though Inbarinj; for daily bread at small remuneration, she eh oeifully divided 
her pittance with unspiring generosity. Sho nlways found some more needy 
than bereeir; and during her life, slio took roBTr-Eimir children (twenty cf 
them white) from tho almshouso or from dissoluto parents, and brought Oieia (9 
or k^ Ifum mUil she couid find ffood hoiaa for them I Who shall estimate tba 
■ociol blessings which have flowed from thoso labors of lovo by a poor, unedi>- 
CDted colored woman I Do not thoso labors rebuke, as with a tongue of fire, tha 
cold Belflahuess of society? Ought they not to mnko our cheeks tingle with tba 
blush of .shamo for our remissness in duty? Tho exampio of such a life ought 
not to be lost; and I havo endeavored thus to perpetuate the memory of Kaly 
Fei^uson and hor deeds for tho benefit of posterity ,> Sho was a philanthropic 
of truest stamp. Her earthly labors havo ceased. She died of cholera, io New 
fork, on the 11th of July, 1854, at the ago of about sevonty-Sve yean. Hs 
last worda wero, " All is well." Who can doubt it? 
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BENJAMIN BANNEKEB. 

THE germ of f^niuB a odea hidden in rei? cooimon mold, and tprings up 
into glorious effloresceDce, at a time, and in a place. le«8t expected by tlie 
ooinmon observer. The Africsa raoa, bo inferior io conilitioQ ererTwherc, 
•eldom presenta the world with anj thing- sttirtliag In the way of intellect- 
ual acliicvi^iiient^ This is tlie rule, while the exceptions are tometintea very 
remarkabk'. Of tb«M exceplioQg, there are few characters more promioent 
than tbat of Benjamin Banneker, of Maryland, the descendant fn>m a fair<»m- 
pli'xionod English woman, and a native of A&icfl. Hia grandmother came 
from England, purchased a small nlantalion !u Maijland, and also two negro 
■laves from a ship just flY)m ifnca. She Gnallj liberated and married one 
of them. Ilcr daughter, Bcujamio's motlior, married an African, wlio assumed 
her surname. Kenjaniin woe their only son, and he was bom on the 9th of 
November, 1731. Hia grandmother taught him to read, and instructed him in 
religious IhiiDiis. Ho became fond of bouka, and devoted much of the time 
whicli he could spnro from farm labors to studios of various kinds. At matur- 
ity he was po3.ape3od of a farm left by his father, and he cultivated it witli care 
■nd thrift. Arithmetic, and malhematica in general, were hia delight, and ex- 
traordinary mechanical abilities wore early displayed hy him in the dod- 
(tructiun of a wooden clock. This loatniment was long a wonder among the 
aeltlers upon the banks of the Patapxco rivor, where Banneker resided. 

When, in IT73, Elliintt i. Co. built (heir mills in that deep valley, crossed by 
the railway from Baltimore 10 Washington, Banneker was an eamist spectator 
of the process, not only of coustructiun. but of cootinued operation. At about 
thai time ho had become notod for expertncss in the aolutioc of mathematical 
problems, and scholars in different parts of thocountry frequently sent himqaea- 
tions to b)st his capacity. The Bnawcni were always correct, and aometimas 
he would pmiiose ijucstions in relurn, expressed in verse. On the suggestion 
of Georira Eliicott, who appreciated his genius, Banneker mode aBtronomical 
calculations fbr oliuunacs; and, in the spring of 1789, he accurately calculated 
an eclipse. He was now almost sixty j-cars of age, and, though industrious 
with hia hnnd.4. lie panted for leisure to pursua scienti&c studies. He finally 
disposed of his litUo farm for a eompetont annuity, and lived alone. Wrapped 
Id his cloak, he lay many a night upon hia back on the bare earth, in cootem- 
plationof the heavenly bodies. In 1790 lie was ompluyed, b y commiastonera, to 
assist tiiem in surveying the lines of the District of Columbia, then called tlio 
Federal Trrriloi-y. This was the only time that he waa ever &r Qom hia 
httle dwelling; and, on his return, speaking of the good treatment he had re- 
ceived, he said, " 1 feared to trust myself) even with wioe, lest it should steal 
•way the little senae I have." 

Biknneker's Qrst almanac was published in 1T92. He sent a copy of It, <d his 
own hand-writing, to Thomna JeffeiBon, then Secretary of State. It excited 
the warmoat approbation of Jefferson, who wrote him a noble letter in reply, 
assuring him that he had sent the almanac to M. Condorcet, Secretary t£ the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. There it commanded univenial admiration, and 
the " African Astronomer" became well known in the scientiBc circlea of Eo- 
rope. He kept a common-place book, in which he recorded the events of his 
daily life. That book ia preserved, and in it is the memorandum, " Sold on the 
!d of April, 1795, to Butler, hidwariig, and Kiddy, the right of an almanac for 
the year 1796, for the sum of eighty dollars, equal to £30." His last recorded 
astronomical ob8ervation<t ap|>ear under date of the month of January, I8U, 
hi the autumn of which year, it is believed, that he died. It was a brilliant 
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day, when, having been upon tbo Deigbboring hiUa, for froab air, he retuniel 
to hU cottage, complained of feeling ill, and, lying down, soon enerwad ex- 
pired, at the age of about seventy-three yean. Tbe Tollowing question, sab- 
mitted by Banneker to George Ellicott, will give the reader aome idea of bit 
poetic, as well as tnatbematioal talent : 




JOHN W. FRANCIS, JR. 

Ilf the roseate petal barsting from thp calyx in Spring-time, wo see sun 
promEsea of the fhiit oT Autumn ; and if the fliMt or the caokcr withers it, 
we mourn aa reasonably as when the frost or the canker blights at full l^itioD. 
So with the soul in its calyx orhumanity. In its budding promiacs. 



we often behold greatofpsa, and goodnesa, aud all else that ennobles man, bene- 
flta the world, and bono k tbe Creator, as dearly manifested aa in tbo fruit of 
fill! congummation. When one, like our young friend of whom we write, is 
taken from among men, at the full buraiing of thu buda of promiae which pro- 
phesy of a brilliant and useful career, society is bereaved, indeed, (or it is 
denied tlie boneflta of great achievements. 

Jobn W. Francis, jr., waa tbo eldest son of Dr. John W. Prancia, tho well- 
known, well-beloved, and eminent physician and scholar. He waa bom m th« 
cityof New York, on tlieSthof July, 1832. From the dawn of life lie lived in 
the midst of intellectual influencea of the highest and pur^aCklnd. His Sitlier's 
house was the welcome reaort of men diatinguished in science, art, and litera- 
ture; and in tbe domestic circle his heart and mind were th'i daily and hourly 
reciptenta of the nobleat culture. His wise father watched his physical de- 
velopment with great care, and he grew to manhood with robust health. With 
such preparations lie entered upon tlio tanka and pleafturca of the Rchool-mon. 
He sought knowledec with a miser's greed, but not with a miser's sorrlid aim ; 
for, like his lather, ho delighted as much in distributing as in gathering. Hab- 
ituated from Infancy to the society of the mature, he waa alwaya manly beyond 
hta years. Hia lore of reading, and bis fhw perBonol Intercourae with the di*- 
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(iuguighed BssociatM and visLtors of hia father, intensified big thirst for knowl- 
edge, and made it» acquisition vasj. Ho was an ardent lover of nature, and to 
him the sea-shore aeemed like the prpsence of God. Wlien, in 1843, he eutered 
Columbia CoUega as a atudont, he was remarkable for general information. 
He was already faidiliar with the works and thoughts of tlie best Ecgliah 
writers, aud was an adept in tlie critic's difficult art. Bis collegiato course was 
in tlio highest degree bonorablo, and he complotod it witli a Uioroughnees of 
discipline and culture, poeses-icd b/ tow. lie w^ the Javorite of his class- 
mates, as well as hia tutors, and to all he was known bj the name of " the 
joung doctor." He had become proficient in the classics and other regular 
■tudica in the usual coursa, and wrote and spoke fluentlj several modem 
languages. "Ho had,"siiid his favorite preceptor, "the soul of a classioal 
tchglar." Humor was a marked trait ia his charactar, and it had a beoeflceat 
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eCTect upon his too earDeit intellecL Fully equipped for tba groat baCilo cX 
life, he choae tlie medical professioE as bis chief tlieatar of aotiou. Ho woB led 
to it bj his preferen(.<e, tuid bj intense Qlial derotiun ; for be loved bia fatlier aa 
lach a lather deserves to be loved, and earaestlj desired to reliora that good 
Dian's profussioaal toil Ha made thorough preparations for the duties be was 
about to ossuDie, by atteadauce upon medical lectures, aod cxteasive practical 
■tudf in tba Hospital There ho asdumed dulioa of great responaibility. . He 
to(& Boecial delight ia treatiog poor pstieuts, forwhom be alwajs had tbo bahn 
of kind irorda, and often relieved tbeir immediate necessitieB by oontributioDi 
tmm bis own purae.' Thus, in intense stud; and imporUnl practice, he was 
preparing: for the reception of his degree tind diploma as a plijsiciun, tvith aJl 
tbo ze:i1 of an ardent worshiper. As labor was too great fbr even his strong 
tnind and vigorous body. Both were overwrought, and be fell in the hnraeas. 
A typhoid faver iDore bim rapidly to the grare. On the 20lh of Januai7, 
I8S5, his spirit returned to the bosom of its Creator, wbila tlie strickan 

"Two— vboH (nj IjBtn whh iallj joj bt crowHd," 

mourned in the rnidat of sympatbiEing fKenda, bat not as those without hoped 
His body was followed to the temple and the tomb by many of tho raost di» 
tiDguishod citizens of New York; his dass-matea of Columbia College aod of 
the UniTersity Medical School ; snd by almost every member of tho New York 
Academy of Medicine, The press teetiBed its sense of the public loss by hia 
departure; hia associates gathered sod expressed their approbation of hia 
worth, by appropriate resolutiooa ; distinguiabed fViends fl^^m various parU of 
the Union, sent lettera of tender coodoleace to hie parents; a beautiful com- 
memorative poem Sowed from tho graceful pen of his friend, Henry T. Tucker- 
man ; and our Lyiio Foet, George F. Morris, wrote for his e|Htaph — 



Pew yoang men are endowed with auch Intellectoal beauty of face as waa 
jouDg EVanciB. While yet a child. Miss Hall painted a miniature of him. TIm 
pabliidier of the Magnolia had it engraved as " Oberon ;" and tho editor, one (^ 
our most honored literary men, " declared of Uiis ideal of jnlont stieogtb and 



loveliness, that he could 



THEODORIC ROMKYN BECK. 

AS a model of industry and disinterestedness, T. Romeyn Beck, If.D., LL.IX, 
appears promioont among the truty great men of our day, " He never 
lost a minute," says his friend, co-laborer and pastor, ' "and we all know how 
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much ho Bcvomplisbed ; yet he never appeared, ia odj thing he did, to be Mek- 
iiig to acquire poiition or lionor fbr himselC He was a remariiabl; pure-mind- 
fii man— of true honor, aboye all meaoDess, and of the sternest integrity." 

llr. Beck was bom at Schenectady, in the State of Sew York, on iLe 1 Itb 
of August, 1791. He was of Eogliah and Dutch descent, and inherited the 
virtues of both. At an early age be was left to the care of a widowed mother, 
who had (bur other sona in charge. After atlending the Common Schools of 
his native town, be eol^red Unioti College, in Schenectady, as a gtudent, in 
1803. lie was graduated at the age of rixteen yean, and at once comnienced 
the study of medicine in the cilj of Albany, His professional edocatioD was 
completed in New York, under tlio erqioent Dr. David Hosack. Oa the occa- 
sion of receiving his degree, as Doctor of Hodiduev in IBll, the subject of hii 
itiaugnrat thesis was " Insanity," a topic which, iu after life, occnpied much 
of his attention. He commenced the practice or medicine and snidery, in 
Albany, and the same year be was appointed physician to the Almshouse. Id 
1S12 ho became a member of "The Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts," 
at the bead of which was Cbancelor Livingston. At the second meeting aflar 
his election be was made chairman of a committee appointed for " the purpose 
of collecting and arraaging such minerals as our State affords ;" and idea tbea 
two mouths after his admission, when in the twenCy-Brst year of his age, he 
was appointed to deliver the annual address at the following meeting of the 
Society. From that period he was on active promoter of agriculture and 
manuractuces, and a great portioa of bis usefhl life was spent in their advance- 
ment. In 1816 Dr. Seek received the appointment of Professor of the Ins^- 
tutes of Uedicine, and of lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the newly ea- 
t(iblii>hcd College of Physicians and Surgeons at Fairfield, in HeiUmer Countj. 
He withdrew from the practice of madicino in 1811, when he was Bppoint«d 
J'rincipalof the Albany Academy. The iufTering* he was compelled to witness 
iind a powetftll eO^t upon his sensitive organization, and be left the practice 
willingly, whQe he always deligbtod in the study of tbe hooliog art. From 
that time b* becatne devoted to Science and Literature, and in those fields he 
always Bualaincd an exalted position. 

In 1823, Dr. Seek was elected vice-pT]es)dent of tho Albany Lyceum of 
Knlural History; and the same year he published his popular work, in two 
volumes, on the Eltmtnia of Mtdicai Juritpndmet. This production attracted 
^aoX attention, and gave the author sabstantiol fiime. Dr. John W. Francis, 
wlio was long Froressor of Ucdical Jurisprudence in the University of the State 
of New York, speaking of this work, remarks, " I have varions editions, in 
various languages, which the foreign press has issued for enlighteued Europe. 
This, of itsoU; is eulogium enough eonceming this worlt." He then forcibly 
adds, "The thought has sometimes crossed my mind of the pecntiar circum- 
stoncea, that the Empire States which was so long rendered famous by the 
high decisions of the great Chancelor Kent and Chief Justice Spenoer, should 
cotomporaneously have had itt reoown in legal authority still flulher aug- 
mented by the eUborate worfc on Medical Jurisprudeitce, with which the 
Dame of Professor Beck will ever bo identiBed." ' 

In 1829, Dr. Beck was elected president of the Medical Sodety of the State 
of New York ; and, in 1836, he was appointed Professor of Materia Medica in 
the Coll^ at Fairfield, which position he held until the final closing of the in- 
stitution m ISIO, when he was elected to tlie some chair in the Albany Medkal 
College. That prolbssorship he held until 1SS4, when declining health caosed 
bim to resign it From 1841, until bis death, he occupied the important poai- 
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tionof Secretary of the Board oTRegenla of the Statoof New York. Id Feb- 
runry, ISSfi, Dr. Beck became lerioudy ill, and from that time ho gradually 
waated away, until the 19lh of November following, whan the apirit of this 
great and good man departed tbr its hoice. Hia death was a public calamity, 
and was mourned as such by those numetooB societies of n-hicb he was a 
member, ' as well as by all who appreciated private worth aod eminent public 
services. The papers from his pen, read before various societies and his coo- 
tributioas to the scientiSa periodicals of his day, form remarkable aod most 
valuable gifla to the common fund of American literature. The time is near 
when Dr. Beck vrill be regarded as one of the noblest, wiseeti and best of th» 
BODS of the State of New York. 



ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 

ri wiM man in Holy Writ s^d, "Secstthoa a maa diligent in his busiuessT 
be shall stand befbre kings ; he shall not stand before mean men." Nobly 
was this assertion vindicated in the life of Abbott Lawrence, one of the " mer- 
chant princes" of New England, and a philanthropist of truest stamp. He was 
a practically useful man, and while, in buainMS operations, he helped himselfl 
he vras conliDuolIy helping others. Mr. Lawrence could trace his pedigree 
back to the reign of Richard Cteor de Lion, toward the close of the twelfth 
century; and he was lineally descended from &t Robert Lawrence of that 
period, whose family, in subsequent years, intermarried with the noble family 
of Washington. Abbott Lawreoce was bom at Orotoo, Maasachusetts, on the 
16th of December, 1793, and received hia education at the local school in the 
place of hia nativity. At the age of sixteen years yonng lAwrence entered the 
store of his brother Amos, in Boston, as clwlc He took with him his bundle 
under bis arm, wilh less than three dollars in his pocket, and these composed 
his whole (brtnne. After flvo years of Wthful service, hie brother took him into 
pHrtnership. 8oon the business borizoa was clouded by the gathering storm 
of war between the United States and England, and Abbott became a baok- 
rnpt. He applied to the War Department for a commission in the army, but 
before his applicaCian was acted upon, peace was proclaimed. With the gener- 
ous aid of his brother Amos, the two commenced business again, after the war, 
and Abbott jrent to England to purcfaiise goods, and Eirwaid them to Boston. 
Through his skill, industry, and prudence, he greatly benefited the Arm, and 
they were rewarded by largo proflts. He made several other voyages to En- 
gland on business errands: and when in the 27th year of his age [June 28, 
1819], be was married to the eldest daughter of Timothy Bigelow, an eminent 
lawyer in Boston. AC about this time his mind was much occupied with the 
BuWect of domestic manufactures, and with uncommon foresight, Amos and 
Abbott Lawrence ceased importing British goods, and emplbyed their energies 
and capital in the establishment of home manufactures. They associated them- 
selves with the Lowells and others; and the most ennoblini! monuments in com* 
memoration of these men of business, are the great manulacturing towns of 
Lowell and Lawrence. 

From the period of the eBtablishment of cotton manufactures, that sul^ect 
oocnpied much of the thought and labors of Abbott Lawrence; and in 1821, 
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he wu a deleir>ta in a convention held at Hamsbui^, [q Pemuylraou^ whosa 
memorial to Coagress resulted in the tariff act oT 192S, that so aroused the 
riolent opposition or the cotton-producing States. In 1831 Ur. Lawrence was 
elected a member of tlio Federal House of Representatives, and served on the 
important Cummiltee of Whjb and Means. Having no desire for official station, 
other than a williognesB to serve the public when absolutely necesarj, he de- 
clined a re-election ; but, four years later, he yielded to the importunitiea of 
friends,. and was again sent to Congress. At Wasbingtoa city he enffered long 
ucknen from fhver, and was compelled to resign his seat, and retnm home. 
There he was efficient in quieting the public feeling aroused by the Buspenmon 
of specie payments by the baaks. In hia judgment the people had implicit 
confldence ; and Daniel Wobiiter showed great sagacity when he su^ested Hr. 
Lawrence as the proper person to negotiate with the British Commisaimier 
upon the settlement of tlio North-eastern boundary question. 

In 1B43. Mr. Lawrence, with his family, embnrk^ Ibr England, in quest of 
health. The vessel in which they departed was wrecked, but Mr. lawrenco 
and his family arrived safely at Halifax, and from there continued their voyage. 
President Taylor afterward invited him to a seat in his cabinet, but he declined 
the honor. Then tba mission to Eoglaud was offered hhn, and this he •» 
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cepted. Tlio duties (^ tbe Maiion be perlurmed witti great credii lu bimBelfl 
■nd the honor of his country. After three years' service aa a diplomat, b« 
resigned, and returned borne, followed hj the warmeBt expressions of regard 
&om the best men of England. At the funeral of Daniel Wtbaler bo met 
several of his Boston friends, for the flrst time, after his return, and this solemn 
occasion prevented his acceptance of a public dinner, tempered to him. Tbia 
tmly great and good man (for be was a Ciiriitian philanthropist) ' died on the 
ISth of Auj^uEt, 1355, at the age of almosC sixty-three years. Oq that occasioa 
it may be truly said, tliat Boston was in mourning. Many closed their places 
(f business ; tlio btlts of the churches wore tolled ; the military companies 
n solema parade; the Sags of ships were placed at half-mast, aud 
-e fired. So passed away one of the meccbant princes of Hew 



Englood 
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l>u» to lh« untie oir IM Dtlviuq. 

And ustlai oHh ItiTauuji : ud die inUi7 

Hut vloac (In UidTflfia, wnh crriH], 1q, 



THU3, in bis happier years, warbled one of our sweet poets, James 6at«a 
Percival, but who, in the vale of elder manhood, was frequently so orep- 
shadowed by a clond of melancholy, tliat he could not discern that upper air 
which was " living with the Spirit" of Poetry, and glorious promises. He WM 
bom in Kensington, Connecticut, oa the I5lb ot September, 1796. His fiither 
was an eminent phyucian in tliat town, and died whils his three sons were 
quite young, leaving all of them to the core of an eic-tUent mother. Jamefl 
was a precocious child, and witii the first dawnings of his ^cniijs in infantila 
years; hs gave promises of a brilliant future. He accomplished his ncodemio 
eouiM of study in brief time, entered Yalo College, at the age of sixteen years, 
and was at tlie head of bis class in 181G, when his tragedy of Zanior formed 
part of the commencement exercises. Impious to this ho had written fugitive 

E'Dces (d* poetry of considerable merit. Even aa early aa bis fourteenth year, 
1 wrote a satiro in verso, that commanded much altenlion. In IS'IO his SiM 
voIiUDe (^ poems was published. It contained the first part of Promtlhcw, a 
poem in tlio Spenserian stanza, ond was received with favor. Ho was ad- 
mitted to the practice of medicino the same year, and went to Cliarleslon, South 
Carolina, to enter upon the duties of that profession. He Gnind literature far 
more alluring, and yielded (o its temptations. Thcra, in 1822, he published 
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the first numbor of Clio, froro which the above epigraph was lakea. It was a 
pamphlet ofa hundred pages, in proee and twaa. AnoUier number, entirely 
in verse, appeared soon afterward. 

In 1824, Dr. Percival was appointed aBaistaot Bar^eon in ttte United Statea 
army, and Profeiieor oT ChumiBlry at the Uilitarj A^emy it West Point In ' 
the course ol a few months he resigned his Bituatiao there^ and became cod- 
nocted, as surgeon, with the recruiline nervicc at Boston. In 181T, he pub- 
lished the third part of Gtio, in New York ; and abont that time be was en> 
ffaged in asaialiug Dr. Webster in Iho preparation of the flrat quarto edition (rf" 
bia great Dictioniiry. He then lianalated asd edited Ualte Bmn's Gengrapbj, 
the publicatioQ of which was completed io three quarto volumes, in 1843. 
Fond of nature, he investigated her secrets and ber beauties with great cesi, 
and became a akilUiil geologist On account of his extensive knowledge of the 
sciences, he was appointed ia JB35, in conjunction . with Profemor Shepard, to 
make a survej of the Minerak^ and Gcolog;^ of Connecticut ; and in 1842 ha 
published a report on the subject, embraced in nearly five hundred pages. In 
the summer of 1854 he waa commissioned State Geologist of Wisconnn, and 
entered upon the work at once. His first annual report, in a Tolnmo of one 
hundred octavo pages, was published at Madison, Wisconiiin,eariy in 1S55. At 
the time of hia death, oti the second day of May, of that year, he held the office 
of State Qeol<^ist of Illinois 

Dr. Percival was a man of scholarly tastes and habits, qnile eccentric at 
times, and frequently misanthropic. Ho was excessively fond of literature and 
science ; and, as a linguistic scholar, he had few superiors. " As a specimen 
of his readings," says Duyckinck," ' " it may be mentioned, that when Ole 
Bull was in New Haven, in 1841 or IB45, be addressed to him a poem of four 
or five stanzas in the Danish language." The Ibllowing ia one of the stanza^ 
with the IranslatioD, as ^ven by Duyckinck — 



Translation — " Norway, thy Sword has become a Lyre — Heaven gave ita 
tones, to lead heart and sonl, dlled as with grief's longinga." 

Dr. Perdval died at Hazelgreen, lUinois, when at the age of almost six^ 
yean. 



JOHN O. SPENCER. 

rE Berised Statutes of the State of New Tork bear evidence of tbe leaniiag, 
laleni, acumen, and industry of John C. Spenoer, one of the most honorod 
sous of the Stats of New York. Ha was the son of Chief Justice Ambnoe 

Spenoer, and was bom at Hudson, New York, on the 8th of January, 1788. 
He was educated chiefly at Union College, Schenectady, and was admitted to 
tbe bar, as a practising lawjer, in 1809, at Cauandugua, where be resided 
until 1846. At the age of nineteen years ha became connected with public 
aOairH, as Secretary to Qovernor Daniel D. Tompkins. Ha held various officeo, 
connected with his profession, during the war of 1812-15, and in the latter 
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jear he was appointed Asaiatuit Attorcey General for tbe western part of 
New TOTk. Ha was elected to Congreea in 1816, and as cbairman of a com- 
mittee of that bod?, he drew up a report coDcenung the aflbirs of the Uaited 
States Bank. 

Iq 1B20, Ur. Spencer was elected to the New York Assemblj, end was 
choaen sp^ker. Id 1824 he was elected to the State Senate, where he served 
four fears. He joined the Anti-moaonic part?, and was appointed by Got- 
enior Van Suren, special Attoroey-Geccral, under the law passed for that pur- 
pose, to prosecute the persona connected with the alleged abduction of Morgan. 
He was again elected to the Asaetubl; in 1S32; and m 1833 he was chosen 
Secretary or State, and became, ex-officio. Superintendent of Comiiion Schools. 
In that oEBce he rendered important public service, by perfecting the Common 
School System of the State of New York. In IBil he was appointed one of tbe 
Hegents of the University'; and the same year President Tyler called him to bia 
cabinet as Secretary of War. He was made Secretory of Che Treasury in 1843, 
bnt resigned that office the following year, chiefly because of bis opposition (o 
the admission of Texas, 

Eminent as was Ur, Spencer in ever)' field of labor upon which ho entered, 
bis chief ferae will ever rc3t upon his aerviccB in revismg the Statutes of tbe 
State of New York, and his published essays upon that subject, explaining the 
purposes of the StatuteEt. So perfect was the confidence in his abiiiti', that he 
was selected so revise the whole body of the Law of hia native State, but he 
declined the task, on account of his age and growing infirmities. He died at 
Albany, his residence ttom tbe yeaf 1845, on the 18tU of May, 18GG, at the ^;e 
of sixly-sevcD years. 



ROBERT L. STEVENS. 

fPHE history of successful steam navigation forms a wonderful chapter io the 
J, record of inventions and human progress; and tbe first, as well aa the 
greatest achievements by its nicaa^ have been won by Americans. Next to 
the name of Fulton, as one of the pioneeni in the progresa of tliia great in- 
dustrial agent, stands the name of SteTens, fkther and son, of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, The father was John Stevens, a man of inventive genius, and owner 
of llie territory now known as Hoboken, opposite New York city. He was 
enjrngeil with John Fitch ' in some of his experiments in steam navigation ; 
and thus, in earliest life, his son, Robert L. (who was born at Hoboken in 1788), 
became familiar with the subject. The inventive and mechanical abilities of 
Robert were early developed; and several years before Fulton made Iho first 
exiiibition of bis steam- boat, be and his fatlicr had succeeded in propelling a 
■mall paddle-wheel vessel, by ateam, upon a brood ditch near Hoboken, This 
little craft they named the Mary Ann. Thej also built a screw-propeller at 
Hoboken. similar in form and principle to that of Captain Ericsson's of our day. 
The greater portion of Robert L. Stevens's life was spent in business con- 
nected with steam navigation, and many of the most useM inventions pertain- 
ing thereto are the productions of his genius. He was the first to discover a 
method fbr saving the power lost in the working of machinery by steam. The 
remedy which he first applied was the contrivance known as the Eceenlri: 
Wheel. Subsequently he produced a better invention for that purpoBp known 
88 the Patent Steam Cat Off, which was long in general use, but which has 
since beeu superseded by Improvemeiits upon bis valu^le hints, Uo was the 
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first lo (luviae a plau for pimiug tlie exbaust ateun from bovr to Btero, DQiler 
flst-botluui«d boaXB, by which ihey may ba raUed soiue «ix iactiee, thereby 
allowiuj thoiu greater speed, luiil adapting them, in a pcGuluT manner, to 
ahallon' water. Ur. Sterooa wua also the first to use Btcam in propelling 
feny-bouta, it having been applied tu a boat on the Darclay-atreet fetiy, u 
early as ISIT. 

Soon atler the war oT 1812, Ur. Stevens invented a bomb, but declined ap- 
plying for ft patent. The goverunient, perceiving ii9 valoe, secured a right lo 
ita exclusive use, by grantiug Mr. Steveus an aunuity equivalent (o Bve doUais 
» day durng his life. When railways and locomotives came into use iu 1ES&, 
the Rubji'Ct instantly attracted the carnoat atteuliuu ol' Ur. Sleven^ Several 
of tlic best or the earlier machines in use iu Ihia counliy were iDvcDlcd bj 
liim, and ninny of llio improvements now used arc of his soggeElion. 

Several ycurs a^ Ur. Stevens's attention was lumed lo the art of gunnery, 
■nd fbr neurly twelve months lie cxj>crimented, near Iloboken, for tlie purpoM 
of testing the powers of a cannon-sliot upon plulcs uf iron. ' He erected a tar- 
get, upon whieli ho fitstened iiun pistes of ditfercnt Ihicknesscei in compact 
Mder, and flrcd balls ngiiinst them. Uo then fixed plaice oTIhc same thickness 
a Utile didtUQCO apart, and found the Islter mode much the best for resisting 
the balls. By that arrangement, llio forco of the Iieoviest pliot miplit bo broken 
and spent, witliout pcrforalitig more tiinn fbur or Qvo of such pisles. When 
satisfied with liis experimeiitJ, lio called the sttcnlion of our government lo 
them, and proposed tUn erection of an imnicnso floutinR ballerv, wilb sudt 
gu«^d^ to be ball ami boirb-proof, for Ihe defeiipe of the harbor of New Twk. 
The (^vemmont authorized him la construct one, and tic was busilv engaged 
upon it at tlie time of his death. It ia to be seven hundred feet iu length, of six 
thousand tons' burden, to be propelled by engines, without masts, to bear Ibirty 
lisaTj guns upon each aide, and four Paixhan guns upon its deck, and to bs 
ao coustrucled that its ends, being driven into an ordinary ship, would cut it 
in two. It is intended to have this monster of dcstmciion moored in the 
harbor of New York, midway between llie Battery and tlie Knrroii-s. Tb* 
work upon it is carried on in secret, within on inclosure. Already u million 
of dotLirs have been spent upon it, and at tlie last secsion of Congress [IB5G] 
an appnipriatHin of a quarter of a million more was asked. 

Mr, Stevens was aclively engaged in business until a monlh before hii 
deatli, which occurred at ills residence, at River Terrace, lloboken. on Sun- 
day moniing, the aoth of Apnl, 185S. when he was about aixty-eight yean 



THE END. 
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